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op Smooth 


WHEN ADAMS DOES THE GRADING 


@ Out in Wakeeney, Kansas, they can tell you exactly 
how good Adams Motor Graders are for building city 
streets. They know, because just one Adams Motor 
Grader handled all of the grading, oil-mixing and fin- 
ishing on 54 blocks of new streets in that city. 

This project, which involved an expenditure of some 
$165,000, demanded a lot of the motor grader on the 
job . . . it demanded the abundant power of Adams 
dependable International Diesel engine—the precision 
accuracy of Adams power-operated control system— 
the strength and stamina of Adams rugged all-welded, 
machine-finished construction. 


Everywhere, progressive cities have found Adams 
Motor Graders ideal for many municipal duties—for 
building and maintaining unpaved streets and alleys— 
backfilling over sewers, water mains, gas pipes, etc.— 
grading around playgrounds, parks, municipal centers, 
parking areas, etc.—leveliag municipal dumps, etc. 

Discover how Adams Motor Graders can help im- 
prove and beautify your city—at Jow cost. Your near-by 
Adams dealer will gladly give you complete informa- 
tion on the machine best suited to your needs. 


J. D. ADAMS MANUFACTURING CO. e INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


MOTOR GRADERS 


LEANING WHEEL GRADERS + ELEVATING GRADERS 


TOR GRADER 
54 blocks of streets 3 
a in WAK 


Surplus Property 
Disposal Bettered 
recent order issued by General 
Robert M. Littlejohn, Administra- 
tor of the War Assets Administration, 
providing for donation of machine tools 
from federal surplus to state and local 


f governmental and educational agencies. 


has been hailed by Albert Pleydell. 
President of the National Institute of 
Governmental Purchasing, as a first 
step in recognizing the needs of gov- 
ernmental agencies. 

A statement issued by Mr. Pleydell 


» on May 8 congratulated General Little- 


john “for a vital change in policy that 
will benefit all levels of government 


| throughout the United States.” 


Mr. Pleydell declared in the state- 
ment: 

For three years, schools and other gov- 
ernmental agencies have suffered under a 


§ disposal program that failed to acknowl- 
edge their needs and their priority claims. 


Our Institute has consistently opposed this 
policy. In March, General Littlejohn held 
a conference at which NIGP: presented the 
facts to him. His order on machine tools 
followed a study of these facts. . . . Gen- 
eral Littlejohn has demonstrated by action 
that he understands and is sympathetic 
with the needs of state and local govern- 
ment. Extension of the machine tool dona- 
tion policy to all surplus items in long 
supply would prove a valuable contribu- 
tion to the economic advancement of the 
United States. 


Federal-Aid Program for 
Local Planning to Expire 
Unless Congress Acts 


N item which deserves serious con- 

sideration before congressional ad- 
journment is legislation. to continue the 
advance planning program conducted 
by the Bureau of Community Facilities. 
Without action by Congress this program 
will die with the expiration of the War 
Mobilization and Reconversion Act on 
June 30. A bill (H.R. 3490) designed 
to continue it was introduced on May 
15, 1947, by Congressman Frederick A. 
Muhlenberg of Pennsylvania, a mem- 
ber of the Public Works Committee. 

As of April of this year, federal ad- 
vances had been made for the prepara- 
tion of detailed plans and speeifications 
for more than 6,800 public works proj- 
ects to be undertaken by state and local 
governments. The advances will be re- 
paid when the projects so planned are 
actually placed under constructien. In 
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April there were state and local appli- 
cations under review in Washington for 
advances amounting to more than $32,- 
000,000, although only about $6,000,000 
remained available of the total funds 
($65,000,000) appropriated by Con- 
gress. The money already advanced to 
local, state, and municipal governments 
will plan work, the estimated total cost 
of which amounts to $2,177,000,000. 

The program has been especially 
helpful in smaller communities that do 
not have architects and engineers on 
their regular staffs to prepare detailed 
drawings and specifications. It has act- 
ed as a stimulus to local community 
planning and scheduling of public 
works to fit in with economic and 
social needs. 

There may be some question as to 
the adequacy of the program in having 
produced a volume of fully planned 
public works great enough to meet an 
economic emergency, but there can be 
little doubt that local officials should 
back it to the full and urge its continu- 
ance and possible expansion. 


Housing Bill Also 
Needs Local Support 


ITHOUT immediate increased and 

vigorous local support, it seems 
possible that Congress may adjourn 
without having passed the Taft-Ellen- 
der-Wagner general housing bill, al- 
though housing has been termed the 
Number One post-war problem of the 
country’s economy. 

Congress failed to act last session 
on a substantially similar bill. (It was 
passed by the Senate, but never re- 
ported out of the House Banking and 
Currency Committee). The abandon- 
ment of price and material controls 
and the scuttling of the veterans’ emer- 
gency housing program have brought 
little progress in the alleviation of the 
housing shortage during the course of 
the past year. It seems evident that 
federal assistance and a national hous- 
ing policy are needed if slums and 
blighted areas are to be cleared and 
adequate housing provided for those 
now living in unsafe, unsanitary, and 
overcrowded accommodations. 

The T.-E.-W. bill has been faverably 
reported out of the Senate Banking and 
Currency Committee, but as yet no 
action on it has been taken by the 
House Banking and Currency Commit- 
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tee. A booklet issued by the United 
States Conference of Mayors, America 
Can Not Afford Slums, stresses the in- 
terests of municipalities in the bill, 
stating that slums are an increasing fi- 
nancial burden and a growing social 
problem for our cities and for the na- 
tion. Excellently presented, the booklet 
declares that 6,000,000 slum dwellings 
need to be cleared, and that private 
enterprise, unaided, can not do the job. 
It is also pointed out that: 

Decent low-rent housing is a municipal 
asset and an assurance of the health and 
well-being of our citizens. The cities are 
eager to assume their share of responsi- 
bility for clearing slums and _ providing 
decent houses for families of low income 
—especially the families of veterans. . - 

The need for action is clear. A start 
can be made! By its action on the Taft- 
Ellender-Wagner Bill, Congress will de- 
cide whether slums blot out our cities or 
we check their spread and start to re- 
build. . . 

We must show the world that democ- 
racy can meet this challenge. 


A Finer Washington as 
A National War Memorial 


LSEWHERE in this issue (page 73) 

is an article devoted to some of 
the post-war problems confronting our 
National Capital. The abnormal] growth 
of Washington, D. C., will necessitate 
comprehensive planning and expensive 
treatment ff the city is to remain worthy 
of the ideals of a great democracy. 

In fact, the lead editorial in the 
March issue of The Journal of The 
American Institute of Architects sug- 
gests that there could be no more suit- 
able National War Memorial than the 
rebuilding of the capital city to the 
extent that its facilities and surround- 
ings in every respect will be as good as, 
if not better than, those afforded by 
any other city in the country. 

The editorial declares: 

. . . Having demonstrated abroad our 
capacity and power in the science and 
organization of war, may we not register 
one really great accomplishment at home, 
to set a beacon for our people and to dem- 
onstrate our fitness to lead in the arts and 
social sciences of peace? .... There is 
no one undertaking which would be as 
effective, both at home and abroad, as the 
setting in order of eur seat of government. 

If the various protagonists of this or 
that project would be broadminded enough 
to recognize the need or desirability of 
each other’s proposals, and broad-gauge 
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towers 


on seven hilltops 


Airplane photograph of one of seven relay stations — to test use of radio “microwaves” for Long Distance services 


Built by the Bell System, they 
will provide a new kind of Long 
Distance communication. 


Each hilltop tower is a relay sta- 
tion between New York and Bos- 
ton* for very short radio waves, 


These “microwaves” are free 
from static and most man-made 
interference. But they shoot off 
into space instead of following the 
earth’s curve. So they have to be 


gathered into a beam and aimed 
at the next tower, about 30 miles 
away. 


That’s the job of the four big, 
square, metal lenses on each 
tower. They focus microwaves 
very much as a magnifying glass 
focuses the sun’s rays. 


These radio relay systems may 
be used for Long Distance tele- 
phone calls and to transmit pic- 
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tures, radio broadcasts and tele- 
vision programs. 

This is another example of the 
Bell System’s effort to provide 
more and better Long Distance 
service. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


*We have applied to the Federal Communications 
Commission for authority to start a similar link later 
between New York and Chicago. 
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enough to combine forces, they could lay 
the groundwork for a “beloved city,” a 
capital to be proudly exhibited to our 
guests of the United Nations as an ex- 
pression not only of American ideals but 
of American capacity to transform ideals 
into realities. . . 

For the cost of a battleship or so, of 
limited usefulness, we could create a seat 
of government well ordered and beautiful 
in its development, setting standards for 
every community of our country, and re- 
flecting to our credit in the community of 
nations. We should have an inspirational, 
living National Memorial commensurate 
with our achievements in war and peace. 

The Capital’s Centennial of 1900 re- 
vived public interest in a forgotten plan 
and rescued the city from mediocrity. 
It is to be hoped that the Washington 
Sesqui-Centennial of 1950 will see the 
city developing as a physical represen- 
tation of the true spirit of democracy. 


Controlling Highway Access 
and Roadside Development 


HE Public Roads Administration 

has recently issued a revised edi- 
tion of Public Control of Highway Ac- 
cess and Roadside Development, origin- 
ally published in 1943.* The revised 
document contains a wealth of current 
information on many legal and admin- 
istrative phases of express highways 
and the public control of areas adjacent 
to public roads. 


The study was made by David R. 
Levin, Head, Special Administrative 
Studies Unit, Division of Financial and 
Administrative Research, Public Roads 
Administration. It contains a compre- 
hensive analysis of all controlled-access 
highway legislation, as found in the 
statutes of twenty-four states and in the 
constitution of an additional jurisdic- 
tion.t Reference also is made to a re- 
cent Minnesota Supreme Court decision 
which upheld the decision of the De- 
partment of Highways that its basic 
highway law is comprehensive enough 
to permit the construction of express- 
ways without the benefit of special legis- 
lation. 

The investigation reveals that there 
‘is a minimum of 1,244 miles of con- 
trolled-access highways in the United 
States. Approximately 2,185 miles of 
such expressways in twenty-seven states 
and the District of Columbia are being 
planned with federal funds for early 
construction. It is interesting to note 
that all advance engineering projects 


*See page 141 of this issue. 


+ California, Colorado, Connecticut, Florida, 
Illinois, Indiana, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maine, 
Maryland, Massachusetts, Michigan, New Hamp- 
shire, New Jersey, New Mexico, New York, 
Ohio, Oklahoma, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, 
Texas, Utah, Virginia, and West Virginia. The 
1945 Missouri Constitution contains a provision 
authorizing the control of access. 


planned with federal funds, scheduled 
in California, Illinois, Louisiana, Mary- 
land, Michigan, New Jersey, New York, 
Pennsylvania, and Rhode Island, are of 
controlled-access design. 

Efforts to establish a limited state 
system of express highways in a num- 
ber of states are commented upon in the 
study. The right of view and the bill- 
board problem are discussed at some 
length, and possible methods of control 
are suggested. The subject of highway 
development rights, a device intended 


to preserve the highway as an efficient 
traffic facility and to provide needed 
lands for the future expansion of the 
right-of-way, is developed thoroughly. 
Its successful application in Ohio is de- 
scribed. 

In addition, discussions of marginal 
land acquisition, land-use controls, and 
the restriction of ribbon development 
are noteworthy. Two model bills are 
mentioned, one for a controlled-access 
highway law and another for a high- 
way-development rights statute. 


Loeal Groups Urge Active Planning 
Promotion 


UCH attention was aroused at the 

American Society of Planning 
Officials’ May Conference by the 
programs and ideas of various repre- 
sentatives of newly formed local groups 
throughout the country interested in 
the vigorous promotion of planning. 
These local groups outlined the need 
for stimulating citizen interest in the 
purposes and objectives of planning 
and for wider participation by profes- 
sional groups in the planning process. 
They voiced some criticism of the four 
existing national planning organiza- 
tions (American Planning and Civic 
Association, American Institute of 
Planners, National Planning Associa- 
tion, and ASPO), and asked why at 
least these four organizations should 
not unite in a policy of publicizing 
planning. It was the opinion of these 
local groups that a new approach is 
urgently needed if planning is to make 
any significant headway. 

The groups are known by various 
names such as Telesis, San Francisco; 
Association for Planning Research and 
Action, Chicago; Metropolitan Com- 
mittee for Planning, New York City; 
Council for Planning Action, Cam- 
bridge. Mass.; Association for Com- 
munity Planning Research and Educa- 
tion, Texas; and the Yale Planning 
Group, New Haven, Conn. Persons from 
the University of North Carolina, De- 
troit, Denver, Milwaukee, and Wash- 
ington, D. C., have also expressed in- 
terest in the possibility of forming sim- 
ilar groups in their respective areas or 
regions. 


Characteristics and Objectives 


The following characteristics were 
felt to differentiate such groups from 
the other planning organizations: 

1. They are interested in local (met- 
ropolitan or regional) planning prob- 
lems. 

2. They are composed not only of 
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professional planners, but also of per- 

sons from related and synthesizing pro- 

fessions. 

3. They have the following purposes 

in common: 

(a) Vigorous encouragement of plan- 
ning action 

(b) The promotion andor coordina- 
tion of planning research 

(c) The furnishing of service and ad- 
vice to local organizations inter- 
ested in planning 

(d) The desire to express group opin- 
ion on national measures directly 
related to environmental planning 

(e) Self-education of members 

(f) Interest in cooperating with and 


exchanging ideas with similar 
groups throughout the country 
The past year for most of the 


groups now in existence has been main- 
ly one of defining objectives. and -get- 
ting established, although some have 
already taken an active part in promot- 
ing local community interest in plan- 
ning. 

A loose federation of these local 
groups is now in existence, although 
present efforts will be confined to work- 
ing with and through existing organ- 
izations. A “statement of principles” for 
planners, prepared by a committee of 
group representatives at Cincinnati, is 
being circulated for comments and dis- 
cussion. A “National Planning Week,” 
and how one can be organized for next 
year, is another matter upon which 
many of the groups will recommend 
consideration and action. 


The future of this new “movement” 
can hardly be predicted. It seems cer- 
tain, however, that those interested in 
the community planning idea and im- 
proving the environment of our cities 
stand to gain a great deal in the way 
of support and backing if the local 
group programs flourish and expand. 
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TWO NEW 


HORTON 


ELEVATED TANKS 
for 
PHILADELPHIA 
NAVY YARD 


The 1,250,000-gal. tank at the right 
and the 250,000-gal. tank shown be- 
low were recently erected at the 
Philadelphia Navy Yard to provide 
gravity pressure in the system sup- 
plying potable water for domestic 
service. 


+ ier water supply for the Philadelphia Navy Yard is 
obtained from seven deep wells located at the naval base. 
Water from four of the wells is pumped into a ground-level 
reservoir, aerated and re-pumped into the distribution system. 
Two of the wells pump into the distribution through an aerator 
and iron-removal filters. The seventh well pumps directly 
into the system. A separate water supply provides fire pro- 
tection throughout the yard. The sprinkler system in certain 
buildings, however. is connected to the potable water supply. 


The large tank, a Horton radial-cone structure, has a 
relatively shallow depth of 25 ft. which reduces variations in 
head to a minimum, and more nearly parallels the head in 
the smaller tank. 


Horton elevated tanks are installed in water distribution 
systems to improve service, to minimize pressure variations 
or to reduce pumping costs. Write our nearest office for 
estimating figures. 


CHICAGO BRIDGE & IRGN COMPANY 


Birmingham 1........... 1502 North Fiftieth St. 
ES 5601 Clinton Dr. 
New York 6......... 3308—165 Broadway Bids. 


Plants in BIRMINGHAM, CHICAGO and GREENVILLE, PENNSYLVANIA 
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2236 Guildhall Bids. 3...1616-1700 bee Street Bids 


1403 Wm. Fox Bids. Heoluy Bids. 
sti 11... .1233-22 Battery Street Bids. 1501 Bids; 


Attleboro, Mass., To Develop Ground Water Supplies 


N order to meet requirements for in- 
creased use of water, Attleboro, 
Mass.. plans to enlarge and strengthen 
its water supply through the use of 
evaporation-proof, algae-proof, free un- 
derground storage. A report recently de- 
livered to the city by the consulting 
firm of Thomas Worcester Inc., Bos- 
ton, Mass., tells how this will be done. 
Six wells with a total radial yield 
of 4.3 mgd will be built around one 
source of supply in an extensive nat- 
ural gravel deposit. This deposit will 
be used as an underground storage to 
augment the present surface-storage ca- 
pacity and provide some reserve capac- 
ity. The water thus obtained will re- 
quire no treatment other than aeration 
and the addition of lime to neutralize 
its acid condition. Chlorination is pro- 
vided to safeguard the entire supply. 
To reinforce the ground storage, a 


diversion dam will be built in a small 
river nearby. Ultimately, it will provide 
a gravity supply for a proposed future 
surface reservoir and filter plant. How- 
ever, its present use will be for re- 
charging the ground-water supply by 
providing a gravity flow of surplus 
water which will be admitted through 
surface basins or filters into the gravel 
deposit, thus increasing the natural 
ground-water storage capacity. 

To do the actual recharging. two 
basins will be empioyed in the immed- 
iate future, with two more to be added 
at later dates. Geological studies indi- 
cate that this is superior to the “invert- 
ed-well” type of recharging in this lo- 
cation, particularly in view of the pos- 
sibility of silting of the “well.” The use 
of ground-water storage rather than 
surface storage shows a potential sav- 
ing of approximately one-third. 


*““Meet Me at the Well’’ 


HAT’S the slogan that could iden- 

tify the 1947 water and sewage 
works twin conventions, what with the 
American Water Works Association’s 
OY Oaken Bucket occupying a stra- 
tegic spot in the exposition auditorium, 
shielded by a well cover, provided by 
the Water and Sewage Works Manu- 
facturers Association, Inc. 

The A.W.W.A. and the Federation of 
Sewage Works Associations concurrent 
conventions are to be held in San Fran- 
cisco, Calif., from July 21st to the 25th. 


Honolulu’s Artesian Wells 


PROGRAM of ground-water re- 

charge will mean the difference 
between a dangerously low water sup- 
ply and a supply adequate enough 
to care for the fast-growing population 
in Honolulu. This was reported by 
Frederick Ohrt, manager and chief en- 
gineer in the 11th Annual Report of the 
Board of Water Supply. 

Drought conditions prevailed from 
1940 to 1946 which endangered the 
artesian water reserves and resulted in 
new low-water table levels in several of 
the artesian areas. Laboratory analyses 
showed evidence of salt encroachment 
into the fresh-water lens. Furthermore, 
the population which had increased 
from 179,000 in 1940 to 270,000 by the 
end of 1944 did not decrease following 
the end of the war, as was anticipated. 
The per capita use of water is roughly 
140 gallons per day. 

To provide sufficient developed capac- 
ity for future needs, a program is being 
formulated along the following lines: 


Recharging tunnels. This plan com- 
prises the conveying of a stream of 
water, by means of small diversion 
dams, into horizontal tunnels driven 
into the Koolau lava permitting water 
to percolate down into the artesian 
aquifer. Two such projects will be un- 
dertaken as soon as possible. 

Pumping. A 10-mgd centrifugal pump 
is being installed at one pumping sta- 
tion to supplement the existing two 
5-mgd units there. Additional under- 
ground pumping stations are being con- 
templated to supplant artesian well 
stations. 

Supply mains. The completion of the 
42-inch cross-town water main now un- 
der construction will make it possible 
to supply the low-service district. 

Forest reserves. Privately owned land 
within the forest reserve must be pur- 
chased by the city for the protection of 
the water supply. The board has taken 
initial steps by acquiring, as finances 
permitted, portions of this land. 
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Water Supply 
_and Treatment 


Not All Costs Are Up 


IEWED from a short-range stand- 
point, water works costs are high, 
but looking at them for over a period 
of twenty-five years, one finds that many 
costs in the water works field are low. 


Thomas Skinker, Water Commissioner 


for the city of St. Louis, has data that 
show this clearly. 

In the past quarter of a century, 
costs of key materials used in St. Louis 
water works operation have varied as 
shown below: 


1921 1947 
$3.88 $3.95 


The coal purchased in 1921 was 
unwashed and contained a substantial 
amount of sulphur and other impuri- 
ties. The coal purchased in St. Louis 
today is washed and of much better 
quality; consequently, the seven cent 
price raise is not a fair index in itself. 

The prices quoted are for material 
delivered to St. Louis, and in view of 
the substantial increase in freight rates 
within the current year coupled with 
the higher salaries being paid, chemi- 
cal and material companies are pro- 
ducing less expensively than they did 
in 1921, Commissioner Skinker point- 
ed out. 

“T feel,” he states, “that the pro- 
ducers of these materials deserve great 
credit for being able to maintain lower 
prices in the face of increased freight 
rates, salaries, and wages.” 


Is Ammonia Combustible? 


OT according to W. F. Schaphorst, 

mechanical engineer, Newark, 
N. J., who at one time condueted thor- 
ough investigations on the subject. At 
least, not sufficiently combustible to be 
a factor in any safety measures, despite 
the fact that occasionally one finds ref- 
erence to the “danger of an ammonia 
explosion.” 

Quoting from the Refrigeration Data 
Book (1937-38 edition), he points out 
that the limits of explosion of ammonia 
and air correspond to 16.5% and 26.8%. 
With dry gases the limits are extended 
a little while the temperature also rises. 
With damp gases at 40° to 50° C., there 
is no possibility of explosion. 

Ammonia is combustible in oxygen, 
says Mr. Schaphorst, just as iron is, but 
in ordinary air, it is 99.99% safe. 
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For over twenty years etuuiie’ 
Signal Corporation has 
been setting the pace in the 
designing and building of 
better traffic control equip- 
ment. Today, as always, 
Eagle’s years of experience 
assure you of reliable prod-— 
ucts at fair prices. 

Our “know - how” saves” 

your city time and expense 
and reduces accident haz-— 


ard 


Don’t be satisfied with atl 
another signal or control-— 
ler. Demand the best. Make 
Eagle experience pay you 
dividends. 

Send information re- 
garding the new Eagle. 
Multi-Dial, 
controller 


TRAFFIG FOR OVER 20 YEARS 


MOLINE 


EAGLE | 
SETS THE PACE 
WITH ITS 
2, 
Jp 4 
Announcing... the new 
MULTI-DIAL CONTROLLER 
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This Hough Hydraulic teadie't is ae in Alpena, Mich., to load sonatiad limestone. 


How San Francisco Property 
Owners Get Original Street 
Improvements 


HE original improvement of San 
Francisco streets is an obligation 
of the owners of the property benefiting 
from the improvement. Improvements 
may be performed in accordance with 
local and state regulations under pri- 
vate contract, public contract, or both. 
Under the private contract method, 
a permit is granted for the improve- 
ment when the owners of all the front- 
age on the street to be improved have 
signed with a licensed contractor for 
the work. If the proposed work in- 
volves only sewers or crossing improve- 
ments, a permit for construction is 
granted if a majority of the owners 
benefited make the request. 

Under the public contract procedure, 
the cost of the improvement is assessed 
to the property benefiting. Proceedings 
for this work are instituted under a 
local street improvement ordinance, ap- 
proved by the state legislature. 

A combination of the two methods 
is employed when more than 60%, but 
less than 100%, of the property own- 
ers in any one block between main 
intersections have entered into a pri- 
vate contract for the work. With the fil- 
ing of the contract, the Director of 
Public Works must, within 30 days, in- 
stitute public proceedings to improve 
the unsigned portions of the street un- 
der assessment proceedings. Not until 
after bids have been received and the 
work awarded for the public portions 
will a permit be granted to improve 
those parts included in the private con- 
tract. 

H. C. Vensano, Director, Department 
of Public Works, outlined these methe 
ods in his recent annual report to the 
City and County of San Francisco:’ 


The Subgrade Makes the 


Difference 
LTHOUGH today concrete pave- 


ments consist of slabs with an ave- 
rage thickness of eight inches, a con- 
siderable mileage of concrete pavement 
only four or: five inches thick were 
built 25 to 35 years ago. Some of these, 
which happened to be on adequate 
substructures, are still in service. Don- 
ald J. Steel, Senior Highway Engineer 
of the U. S. Public Roads Administra- 
tion, pointed this out in a paper deliv- 
ered before the American Society of 
Civil Engineers’ spring meeting in 
Phoenix, Ariz. 
The major steps taken during the 
past twenty years to correct deficiencies 


in concrete pavement performance 
have been to increase thicknesses of 
slabs and, in some cases, to add rein- 


forcement and heavier dowel assem- 
blies. said Mr. Steele. After increasing 
thicknesses to as high as ten inches 


In Oakland, Calif., a Caterpillar-Diesel motor grader shapes a new street. ~ 


ll 
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| Street Construction 
_and Maintenance 


of reinforced concrete and after finding 
this still deficient when placed on fine- 
grained soils, the final step has been 
to provide heavy base courses of coarse 
granular materials. If substantial base 
courses had been adopted as the first 
step, rather than the last, then there 
would be more evidence on which to 
form reliable conclusions. The avail- 
able evidence indicates that the great- 
est single cause of pavement failures 
in the past has been lack of adequate 
substructure. 


Synthetic Rubber 
and Slippery Streets 


. W. KING, General Superintendent 

of San Francisco’s Bureau of 
Streets in the Department of Public 
Works, had an experience with synthet- 
ic rubber that may explain why some 
streets became slippery during the war. 
Pine Street, a one-way artery with a 
vitrified brick center strip, became so 
slippery, apparently by particles of 
synthetic tires on the streets, that when- 
ever a slight rain occurred it was ne- 
cessary to sand the pavement until the 
drizzle stopped or a heavier rain oc- 
curred enabling the automobiles to 
gain traction. The strip was later coat- 
ed with rock and a high-viscosity emul- 
sified asphalt, but this was not suc- 
cessful because the steep grades cause 
the surface to roll up. 

Although Superintendent King is not 
sure that synthetic rubber is the culprit, 
he is going to remove the slippery brick- 
work and replace it with a concrete 
pavement. 


| 
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24 Hours A Day 


Nearly 2000 fires — on an average — occur 
daily inthe U.S.A. and Canada, Every fire 
property and most fires endanger 


ife. 


Fire Alarm Telegraph System, owned 


oe by, the municipality, provides 
WAYS ON DUTY — 
4 for callin, the Fire Department. 


AFi ire Alarm Box — quick to any 
citizen — in residential as well as in business 


distriets — and Life Hazards such as sehoelsy 
_ hospi Is and other institufions 
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A False Alarm 
That Was Justified 


A’ four o’clock on an April morning, 
& Mr. and Mrs. William F. Jensen 
of Seattle, Wash., emerged from China- 
town, New York City. At Canal and 
Baxter Streets they were set upon by 
five hoodlums, who attempted to take 
Mr. Jensen’s money. There was no po- 
liceman at the moment, and taxis and 
automobiles refused to be stopped by 
the wife of the victim, who in despair 
finally pulled a fire-alarm box “just as 
I would have done in Seattle.” 

This was a neighborhood designated 
by the fire department as “critical,” and 
its assignment to respond to the box 
consisted of four pumping engines, two 
ladder trucks, a water tower, and two 
battalion chiefs. The Jensens were tak- 
en to a night court, reprimanded by 
Magistrate Levine, and fined fifty dol- 
lars. Mrs. Jensen was held for an 
hour while her husband went out to 
cash traveler’s checks to pay the fine. 

When New York’s Mayor William 
O’Dwyer, who was on the Pacific Coast, 
heard the news he telephoned Chief 
Magistrate Edgar Bromberger to temp- 
er justice not with mercy but with 
sense. The Judge remitted the $50 fine, 
and the Jensens donated the money to 
the Policemen’s and Firemen’s Pension 
Fund. 

Mrs. Jensen, of course. was right in 
pulling a fire alarm box in New York, 
Seattle, or any other town or city in 
the world. The Jensens needed help, 
any help, as the later apprehension of 
two of the hoodlums proved. Magistrate 
Levine also appears to have been right, 
in the absence of clear proof that such 
an attack, as described, had actually 
occurred. 

Throughout the nation, fire depart- 
ments are plagued with false alarms. 
The New York Fire Department an- 
swered 17,344 false alarms last year. 
out of a total of 62,108 alarms of fire. 
That means that 28% of the alarms to 
which from two to seven companies 
must respond are false. That’s one 
every thirty minutes. Since the magis- 
trates have become more severe, these 
alarms have decreased. In ninety-nine 
cases the severity is warranted, but in 
the other case, good sense must be used. 


This Mack fire engine performed a 
beyond-the-call-of-duty service recent- 
ly when the Board of Water Supply at 
Honolulu, T. H., found it necessary to 
break a 16-in. main serving one of its 
rural areas in order to make new con- 
nections. Water was carried around 
the break in an uninterrupted flow. 


Crash Unit Protects Airport 


Asbestos clad firemen pose with the Mack crash unit serving the Kansas City 
The unit has latest fire-fighting and first aid equipment. 


airport. 


| Public Safety 


Reflectorized Batons for Traffic Control 


Reflectorized batons have become in- 
creasingly useful among public utili- 
ty crews and police, fire, and water 
departments. One is shown here in 
action by the Traffie Division of the 
Richmond, Va., police department. 
Approximately 16 inches long, the 
baton consists of a light-barrel and a 
battery case. The light-barrel, fitted 
at the top with a black cap, is of 
clear lucite with eighteen 11/16-inch 
Simsonite yellow, plastic-reflector but- 
tons recessed in three rows of six 
each. Usually the reflector buttons 
alone give sufficient light when vehicle 
lights are used at normal brightness. 
The inside light may be used if addi- 
tional brilliance is required. 
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LU RIA STANDARD BUILDINGS 


FOR AIRPORTS & INDUSTRY 


INDUSTRIAL 
BUILDINGS 


Luria offers a complete line of Stand- 
ard Industrial Buildings varying in 
clear span widths from 40 feet to 
100 feet with inside clearance at 
eaves ranging from 12 feet to 
20 feet. All Luria Standard Buildings 
are permanent structures designed 
for maximum utility and flexibility. 
The unit system of expansion both 
in width and length combined with 
a choice in location of doors and 
sash provide unlimited variation in 
size and arrangement. These fea- 
tures allow a selection of combina- 
tions that are calculated to meet 
most individual requirements, there- 
by eliminating the expense of spe- 
cial engineering and gaining the 
benefit of production line economy. 
Simplicity of design featuring “pre- 
fabricated frames of structural steel, 
insures easy handling and economi- 
cal erection. 


WRITE 


BOOKLET 


PRICES 


Interior single A-40 — Peoria, Ill. 


MAINTENANCE 
AND STORAGE 
HANGARS 


Luria Standard Hangars are avail- 
able with clear door openings from 
60 feet to 160 feet with contour 
clearances carefully chosen to 
accommodate all standard makes of 
planes. By allowing complete free- 
dom of choice in length and in size 
and type of lean-to’s, these Standard 
Units can be adapted to meet any 
combination of shop, storage and 
office requirements. All sizes of Luria 
Standard Hangars are designed in 
two weights—one to meet the load 
requirements of northern climates, 
and the other to effect the utmost 
economy for southern climates. Sup- 
plementing the Standard line, Luria 
is also prepared to design and fur- 
nish Hangars to meet any special 
requirements. 


Warehouse—Multiple 3 A-40’s — Bayonne, N. J. 


LURIA ENGINEERING CORPORATION 


500 Fifth Avenue, 


I 
; at 
Hangar and Shops — Westchester County, N. Y. 
4 
i 
—= 
AND, [ | 
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maw York 18, N. Y. Chicago 3, Illinois 
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Airports 


Hazleton, Pa., Prepares Airport Master Plan 


HE City Council of Hazleton, Pa., 
has received from the General 
Airport Co. of Stamford, Conn., a com- 
plete master plan and report for the 
proposed development of the Hazleton 
Municipal Airport. A scale model, con- 
structed by Gregor-Read, Inc., an asso- 
ciate company of the General Airport 
Co., was also prepared. As one of the 
Pennsylvania cities on the 1947 Airport 
Program, Hazleton is scheduled to re- 
ceive federal aid for construction. 
The basic idea of the plan is to per- 
mit expansion without the necessity of 
demolition or a stoppage of service. 


Make At Least One Runway 
Flood-Free 


VEN storms of such ferocity that 

may occur but once in a hundred 
years should be anticipated in plan- 
ning the drainage facilities of air- 
ports. Value of human life and the high 
cost of airplanes make it “mandatory” 
that airports with a high intensity of 
traffic have at least one runway de- 
signed to ‘be free of flooding from such 
a storm. So said Edward Koehm, Sen- 
ior Engineer and head of the flood con- 
trol design section, U. S. Engineer of- 
fice, Los Angeles, Calif. He presented a 
paper prepared in collaboration with 
R. J. Shultz, engineer head of the same 
office’s landing fields section, at the 
spring meeting of the American Society 
of Civil Engineers in Phoenix, Ariz. 


Quieter Airports? 


LTHOUGH the problem of quieter 

airports has not been completely 
solved by research, certain methods 
have been developed that reduce this 
noise-nuisance. 

According to Civil Aeronautics Ad- 
ministration authorities, much of the 
annoyance can be avoided by changing 
the traffic patterns around airports and 
by pilot cooperation in using suitable 
power and propeller pitch settings. 
Much of the noise originates during 
landings and takeoffs from fields close 
to residential areas. In such cases, the 
traffic pattern around the airfield often 
can be changed to take the planes over 
water, industrial - districts, or waste- 
lands. At the Los Angeles Municipal 
airport, for example, takeoffs and land- 
ings are made over unpopulated areas, 
wherever possible. In addition, air- 
line pilots now maintain a minimum of 
1,000 feet while approaching the field, 
descending only after they are reason- 
ably close to the landing area. 


THE AMERICAN CITY 


This photograph shows the model of the proposed Hazelton airport facilities, 
including a one-story administration building easily enlarged when needed. 


Some Problems in Airport Management 


T is predicted that within a compar- 

atively short time the total expendi- 
ture for terminal airports will pass the 
two billion mark, making this a major 
commercial enterprise not only in re- 
lation to business, but to the commun- 
ity’s economy. 

This brings up the first of many 
problems: Is the airport to be com- 
pletely self-supporting, maintained by 
the public of each individual commun- 
ity, supported by the government? 

National subsidies for improving 
transportation are not without prece- 
dent. Many billions of federal, state, 
and local public funds have been spent 
for highways, harbors, and railroads. 
And although the Federal Government 
has given aid in the past in the im- 
provement of airports as a by-product 
of unemployment relief and for mili- 
tary needs, it is not expected that gov- 
ernment aid will be available for main- 
tenance or operation of airports. Nor 
is it likely that local taxpayers will be 
willing to contribute yearly to the costs 
of airport operations. The answer seems 
to be that, if aviation is to have a 
healthy, permanent growth, it must 
eventually pay its own way. A study 
made by the Division of Research of 
the Graduate School of Business Ad- 
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ministration at Harvard University in- 
dicates that this is entirely feasible. 

This report states that with a sound 
financial plan aggressively developing 
all sources of revenue, the majority of 
terminal-type airports can be made self- 
supporting in a comparatively few 
years. The revenue sources can be brief- 
ly divided into four classifications— 
rentals of land, rental of hangars or of 
storage space in hangars, rental of 
shops; — terminal building revenues 
from aviation activities and from con- 
cessions relating to operation of the 
terminal building; — landing area 
charges ;—miscellaneous concessions in- 
cluding revenue from oil and gasoline 
and income from public utilities such 
as water and electricity. 

The amount of revenue derived will] 
depend on the ingenuity of the air- 
port management in capitalizing on all 
possible sources. The future of Amer- 
ican’s air progress may depend on how 
efficient management is in making air 
travel self-sufficient. 


J. G. Bastow, 

Assistant Chief Engineer and 
Assistant Port Manager 

of the Port of Oakland, Calif. 
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RYERSON 
STEELS 
-© 


One Call Brings Quick Shipment of All Steel Requirements 


The need for steel and a call to the nearest Ryerson Plant—that’s all it takes 
to start the smooth-flowing mechanism of Ryerson Steel-Service—a service 
designed to meet your steel needs as conveniently and as promptly as possible. 
At Ryerson each step in the process of filling your order is geared to peak 
efficiency —carefully executed to eliminate every unnecessary delay between 
order desk and point of delivery. The most modern steel cutting and handling 
facilities meet your specifications quickly, with maximum precision. 

The Ryerson system of one order—one invoice for a whole 
group of varied needs saves you time and detail work. And 
when the steel you need is not immediately available from stock 
experienced Ryerson engineers and metallurgists gladly assist 
you in the search for a practical alternate. 

Ryerson Steel-Service is the cumulative result of more than 

a century of experience in the business of steel 
distribution. Whether your order is measured 
in pounds or tons, you are always assured of 
prompt personal attention. That’s the reason 
so many buyers contact Ryerson for all steel- 
from-stock requirements. 
JOSEPH T. RyERSON & Son, Inc., Steel- 
Service Plants at: New York, 
Boston, Philadelphia, De- 
troit, Cincinnati, Cleveland, 
Pittsburgh, Buffalo, Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee, St. Louis, 
Los Angeles. 


STEEL 


Principal Products: Bars—Alloy & Carbon, Hot Rolled & Cold Finished ¢ Structurals. 
Plates Sheets Tubing Allegheny Stainless Babbitt Machinery & Tools, Etc. 
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Sanita—The El Car Riviera 


By WILLIAM J. POWELL, Commissioner 
Department of Sanitation, New York, N. Y. 


Street Cleaning 


Refuse Disposal 


Pictured at top are the old El cars. 
ears is shown below, after its renovation. 


N 1940, some of the old El cars that 
~ use to rattle their way through Man- 
hattan were headed for the scrap pile. 
Although the cars were of sound con- 
struction, New York City had no fur- 
ther use for them. 

Today, they are used to house vaca- 
tioners at Sanita Hills, a resort in 
Holmes, Dutchess County, N. Y. The 
idea of remodeling these cars resulted 
in summer resort housing for members 
of the Department of Sanitation. 

The cars were stripped of their hard 
seats and other equipment and com- 
pletely renovated to include shower, 
lavatory, sink, electric stove, refrigera- 
tor, and all other comforts of home. The 
cars were moved from the rails of New 
York City and distributed over 1,100 
acres of forest and lake. Then a Big 
Top was added for social functions and 
movies; a Manor House for the big 
splurge of the week, and a cafeteria for 
those who preferred eating out to cook- 
ing for themselves. 

At present, only members in the 
lower paid brackets of the Department 
of Sanitation are permitted to take ad- 
vantage of this resort, with costs scaled 
to meet the individual economic levels 
of the employes. The proceeds from an 
annual Yankee Stadium baseball game 
between the Fire and Police Depart- 
ments pays for the project which orig- 
inally was financed to a large extent by 
debenture bonds that the employes 
themselves purchased. 


One of the 


The cooking unit of a Pulmanette. 


This new move on the part of the 
government has not only provided em- 
ployes with a recreational escape from 
the city, but has created a greater feeling 
of mutual understanding between official 
and minor employe. 


Trichinosis Incidence 


N CANADA where the law requires 

that garbage fed to hogs be cooked, 
the reported number of cases of tri- 
chinosis is about one-twelfth as great 
per-one-hundred-thousand population as 
it is in the United States. This figure 
was reported by the United States 
Chamber of Commerce Health Advis- 
ory Council. 
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Pictured here is the Old Swimming Hole, with some 
continental innovations, at the Sanita Hills. 


Freezing of pork at a temperature of 
5 degrees for twenty days or at zero 
degrees for seventy-two hours also rend- 
ers the meat free of the parasites. 

Since pork consumers often cannot 
be assured that the pork they are eating 
comes from hogs fed only cooked ‘gar- 
bage, or-that the pork has been ade- 
quately frozen, the only dependable pro- 
tection is not to eat pork that has been 
improperly cooked. 

Symptoms of trichinosis may appear 
from twenty-four hours to seven days or 
longer after eating infected meat. They 
include nausea, vomiting, and diarrhea. 
Muscle soreness or pain, swelling of 
face and eyelids, laryngitis, cough, chest 
pain, and difficulty in swallowing and 
breathing also may occur. 


Incinerators for Homes 


N INCINERATOR in every home is 

the proposal of Detroit’s Comis- 
sioner of Public Works Ernest Jones. 
His suggestion is that the city supply 
and install the incinerators, and that the 
residents operate them by electricity or 
gas. On a retail basis, the incinerator 
sells for $130 and uses approximately 
the same amount of fuel as an electric 


_iron or a simmer burner. If the city 


purchased them, Mr. Jones feels that 
the cost would be much lower, and their 
use would virtually eliminate the col- 
lection cost of $17,000,000 for garbage 


and refuse. 
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MOTOR AND PUMP CLOSE-COUPLED. BJ 
Bilt-on Pumps are compact units con- 
sisting of induction motor (drip- 
proof or explosion-proof) and single 
stage, single suction centrifugal pump. 
Motor and Pump are close-coupled 
and have a common shaft. 


RIGID MOUNTING UNNECESSARY. Since 
the shaft is common to both pump 
and motor, positive alignment is as- 
sured; hence a rigid foundation is not 
required. Bilt-ons operate in any posi- 
tion from horizontal to vertical. A 
Bilt-on Pump is often mounted on 
a hand truck or suspended from a 
sling for portable use. 


BIG PERFORMANCE. Bilt-on efficiencies 
are very high. Hydraulic performance 
is comparable to that obtained with 
double suction pumps of similar size. 
Bilt-ons are widely used in municipal, 
industrial and agricultural applica- 
tions, pumping warm or cold liquids 
of every description: water, oil, gaso- 
line, chemicals, etc. 


HEAVY 


RUGGED CONSTRUCTION. Two heavy, 
grease-packed ball bearings, mounted 
in motor-end bell housings, are en- 
closed to exclude dirt and water. Wide 
spacing of bearing centers plus heavy 
shaft permits overhanging the impel- 
ler without danger of shaft deflection. 
Standard Bilt-on stuffingbox with cage 
ring contains 7 packing rings; with- 
out cage ring it contains 9 packing 
rings. Steel water-jacketed stuffingbox 
or mechanical seals (single or double) 
can be supplied at additional cost. 


Newey 


The Complete Line covers a wide range of sizes in standard and special designs. Stocks 


maintained at the following factories: Houston, Bethlehem, Fresno and Los Angeles. 


Byron JVackson Co. 


LOS ANGELES 54, CALIFORNIA 


Offices in Principal Cities 


Get this new B] Bilt-on Pump bulletin 
#46-2000. Write to Dept. 306, Byron 
Jackson Co., P.O. Box 2017, Terminal 
Annex, Los Angeles 54, Calif. 
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Limitations of the BOD Test 


Ov factor stands out when studying 
the sewage treatment develop- 
ments at Ridgewood, N. J.* As Super- 
intendent Hood says, “The operation of 
the Ridgewood plant also illustrates 
that there is more to sewage treatment 
than a consideration of BOD alone. One 
is on unsafe ground if he excludes the 
carbonate equilibrium from design con- 
sideration.” 

In other words, it is not only im- 
portant to know what is in the sewage 
in the way of harmful material, but 
also you must know the type of water 
in the sewage so that you can remove 
this material. 

This is true of both chemical precipi- 
tation as applied to sewage treatment 
and biological oxidation, since both are 
attempting to do the same job by dif- 
ferent means. “Oxidation” involves a 
loss of electrons, producing an increase 
in positive valence, instead of being sim- 
ply a process of supplying oxygen. Re- 
membering this, it is not hard to see 
why the biological oxidation process 
which forms its own floc works best in 
an atmosphere conductive to this action. 
Treatment is easiest when the water ve- 
hicle is soft with a low pH-alkalinity 
value. 


Superintendent John Hood shows two 
examples of raw and treated sewage. 


The fact that the Ridgewood plant 
san produce an acceptable effluent with 
‘imited settling capacity and with the 
wlk of the treatment thrown on thé 
trickling filter shows how Superin- 
tendent Hood was able to capitalize on 
his knowledge of the pH alkalinity 
factor and produce good results under 
difficult conditions. 


New York City’s Decade 
of Progress in Sewage Treatment 


N two installments Nathan I. Kass, 

Chief, Bureau of Sewage Disposal 
Operation for New York City, tells of 
the progress that this city has made 
in removing pollution from New York 
Harbor. This month he gives the back- 
ground and outlines the construction 
of the first two plants, Coney Island 
and Wards Island. Next month, he will 
report on the other plants and will lis 
some of the benefits and advances that 
these constructions have produced. 

What have these plants meant to the 
sanitary engineering profession? What 
have the studies produced that others 
can use? 

@ They have proved that harbors do 
not “sweep clean” with every tide, 
but that the waters have a ten- 
dency to oscillate, retaining and 
concentrating the pollution load. 

@ They have demonstrated that 
sludge barged to sea for disposal 


*See page 72 of THe American City for 
May. 


does not produce a nuisance under 
ordinary operating conditions, that 
the water quickly recovers and re- 
turns to its origina] state. 


@ They have shown the economy and 
reliability of power derived from 
sludge gas. 


@ They have uncovered the possibili- 
ties of improved treatment by “step 


aeration”, and treatment under 
certain conditions by “modified 
aeration”. 


@ They have made practical applica- 
tion of flexibility of treatment by 
chemical precipitation in order to 
provide seasonally a better effluent. 

@ They increased the removals of sol- 
ids from 11 tons per day in 1936 
to nearly 300 per day in 1946. This 
was done at a cost that dropped 
from $117 per ton of dry solids 
in 1934 to $20 in 1946. 


@ They have been able to treat this 
sewage at a per capita cost of less 
than 70 cents per year. 
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Elutriation Benefits 
AN FRANCISCO’S Richmond-Sun- 
set sewage treatment plant was 
able to reduce the alkalinity of its di- 


gested sludge from an average of 
2,020 ppm to 400 ppm, a_reduc- 
tion of 80%. This was done by washing 
all sludge in elutriation tanks using 
counter-current flow with effluent as 
wash water in a ratio of approximately 
three volumes to one of sludge. 

As a result of this elutriation, the 
vacuum filter operated regularly 
throughout the year, dewatering sludge 
that had been conditioned with an ave- 
rage of only 4.37% ferric chloride on a 
dry basis. The filter was occasionally 
troubled by deposits of iron oxide and 
scale on the filter screen. When the 
cloths were replaced, these were re- 
moved by rotating the drum for about 
eight hours in an approximately 20% 
hydrochloric acid solution inhibited 
with aniline oil. 

H. C. Vensano, Director of Public 
Works, announced these findings in his 
recent annual report to. the city and 
county of San Francisco. 


Federation of Sewage Works 
Associations Holds Twentieth 
Annual Meeting 


HE Federation of Sewage Works 

Associations will hold its twen- 
tieth annual meeting July 21 to 25 in 
San Francisco, concurrently with the 
1947 Conference of the American Water 
Works Association in San Francisco. 

Particularly significant sessions, to 
be held jointly with the AWWA on 
Tuesday and Wednesday afternoons, 
are those scheduled to include a dis- 
cussion on “Ground Water Pollution” 
and “Reclamation of Sewage Effluents.” 
N. T. Veatch, Earnest Boyce, Abel Wol- 
man, L. V. Wilcox, and Dario Travaini, 
already have accepted assignments in 
this symposium. 

Tuesday morning’s session will con- 
sist of papers describing the sewage 
works improvements in development at 
San Francisco, Calif., and Portland, 
Ore. Papers on stream pollution and 
industrial waste will be read on Wed- 
nesday morning, and the Thursday 
morning session will be devoted to the 
Annual Operators’ Forum, which was 
arranged and presented by the Cali- 
fornia Sewage Works Association. A 
symposium on the BOD determina- 
tion will close the technical program 
on Thursday afternoon. 
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Sewerage 
Ne 


THE 
LUBRICANT 
THAT 


TEXACO 
MARFAK 


ING beats Texaco Marfak for 
N “lubricating persistency”. It’s 
tough—holds together—and stays 


in bearings despite the squeeze of heavy loads and the 
pounding of rough service. Marfak also prevents dirt 
and moisture from getting in — gives longer-lasting 
protection that cuts maintenance costs. 

In wheel bearings, use Texaco Marfak Heavy Duty. 
Its long lasting protection comes from its unique ability 
to provide a fluid lubricating film inside the bearing 
while retaining its original consistency at the outer 


AND FOR ENGINE ECONOMY 
Lubricate heavy-duty gasoline and Diesel Engines 
with Texaco Ursa Oil X*®*. It’s fully detergent .. . 
dispersive . . . highly resistant to oxidation. Ursa 
Oil X** keeps engines clean . . . assuring peak 
efficiency, great fuel economy, and savings all along 
the line on maintenance and repairs. 


edges — thus sealing itself in, sealing out dirt and 
moisture. 

More than 250 million pounds of Marfak have been 
used to date! You couldn't ask for better proof of 
quality and performance. 

Contractors everywhere gain many time- and money- 
saving advantages by using the Texaco Simplified 
Lubrication Plan. Ask about it. Call the nearest of 
the more than 2500 Texaco distributing plants in the 
48 States, or write The Texas Company, 135 East 42nd 
Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


TEXACO Lubricants a 


FOR ALL CONTRACTORS’ EQUIPMENT 


Tune in . . . TEXACO STAR THEATRE presents the NEW TONY MARTIN SHO 
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W every Sunday night. See newspaper for time and station. 
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Stop--Check and Mail 


Please check over the list of interesting free catalogs on this and following pages. To 
obtain the literature you want, write direct to the manufacturers, or circle the identifying 
numbers on this coupon and mail it to The American City Magazine, 470 Fourth Ave., 


New York 16. We will see that catalogs are sent to you without expense or obligation. 
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Pumps Operate Under Water 


The Byron Jackson Co., Los Angeles 54, 
742 Calif., will send municipal officials Bul- 
letin No. 46-5000, which describes its sub- 
mersible pump. This close-coupled deep-well 
turbine pump and electric motor unit operates 
entirely submerged in water of any well-depth. 


Street-Sweeper Can Carriers 
The Tarrant Mfg. Co., East Ave., Sara- 
743 toga Spa., N. Y., manufactures a carrier 
for street-sweeping cans, available either 
rubber- or steel-tired and with roller or plain 
bearings. All frames a rewelded. For litera- 
ture, write to the company. : 


How To Design Concrete Beams 


A new bulletin on the subject of beam 
744. factors has just been issued by the Port- 

land Cement Association. Every engi- 
neer who designs concrete structures should 
have this information and should study the sup- 
plemental data on volume changes in concrete. 
Write to the Portland Cement Assn., 33 W. 
Grand Ave., Chicago 10, Ill., for Bulletin #18. 


Job Evaluation 


If you are interested in developing equit- 
745 able pay schedules, the Business Research 

Corp., 79 West Monroe St., Chicago 3, 
Ill., will be glad to send you its bulletin Build- 
ing a Sound Wage Structure Through Job 
Evaluation. 


New Heavy-Duty Engine 
The Climax Engineering Div., Climax 
746 Industries, Inc., Clinton, Iowa, will send 
you its bulletin on a new, compact, heavy- 
duty V8 engine, 330 hp at 1,200 rpm. It is an 
instant-starting prime mover that occupies a 
small amount of space. 


Adjustable Traffic Signals 


The Crouse-Hinds Co., Syracuse 1, N. Y., 
747 manufactures adjustable traffic signals— 

signals which may be turned and set at 
angles to directly face oncoming traffic, par- 
ticularly valuable at assymetrically intersecting 
streets. Write for Catalog 226. 


Adjustable Sewer Cleaner 


The Expanding Sewer Machine Co., 108 
748 East Walnut St., Nappanee, Ind., will 

send you information on its expanding 
root cutter and sewer cleaner that cleans the 
entire sewer surface and is adjustable in thirty 
seconds to any size sewer of from 8 inches to 
30 inches. 


Calibrated Tanks for 
Water Meter Testing 
Ford water meter testing tanks are cali- 
749 brated in gallons, cubic feet, and per- 
centage fast and slow, and are available 
in five sizes. A catalog with information on 
water meter testing, as well as a full description 
of the company’s tanks and test benches, may 
be obtained by writing to The Ford Meter Box 
Co., Inc., Wabash, Ind. 


Water-Cooled Air Compressors 
Prevents Over-Heating, Freezing 


Gardner-Denver air compressors have 
750 water jacketing on all cylinders. This 
prevents overheating in hot weather, and 
cold “unlubricated” starts in sub-zero weather. 
For data on the line of completely portable ma- 
chines, write Gardner-Denver Co., Quincy, III. 


Steel and Fibre Brooms 


The Otto Gerdau Co., 82 Wall St., New 
751 York 5, N. Y., will supply samples and 

quotations to municipal officials of its line 
of fibre, stalk, splint, and steel-wire sweeper 
brooms. 


1/2- to 20-Ton Trucks 


GMC trucks may be obtained in sizes 
752 from % ton to 20 tons, diesel or gasoline 

engined, readily adaptable for almost any 
type of job. For specifications, write the GMC 
Truck & Coach Div., General Motors Corp., 
Pontiac, Mich. 


Eliminate Water Shock 
With Automatic Stop-Starter 


The Golden-Anderson Valve Specialty Co., 
753 Pittsburgh 22, Pa., invite correspondence 
concerning your municipality’s flow-con- 
trol problems, and will give you information 
about its “stop-starter” altitude valves that au- 
tomatically stop the pump as the valve closes. 


Fog Fire-Fighting Unit 

The Hardie fog gun can provide water 
754 streams, intermediate spray, or complete 

fog, and, therefore, is adaptable for vari- 
ous types of flames. For information about the 
fog gun, or the Hardie pumps—35 gpm at 800 
psi and 60 gpm at 800 psi—write The Hardie 
Mfg. Co., Hudson, Mich. 


How to Splice 
Underground Cable 


A new bulletin issued by Hazard Insu- 
755 lated Wire Works, Division of The Okon- 

ite Co., Wilkes-Barre, Pa., describes in 
detail the construction, uses, and most efficient 
methods of splicing the company’s non-metallic 
armortite underground cable. 
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Non-Tuberculating Pressure Pipe 


Transite pressure pipe is constructed of 
756 asbestos-cement, which means non-tuber- 

culation, resistance to soil corrosion, and 
immunity to electrolysis. For full information, 
write for Brochure TR-11A, Johns-Manville, Box 
290, New York 16, N. Y. 


Traffic Zone-Marking Equipment 


Kelly-Creswell equipment includes pres- 
757 sure cleaning mechanisms which permit 

constant delivery of clear-cut markings. 
Traction is air-actuated. For specifications, 
write Kelly-Creswell Co., Xenia, Ohio. 


Flat-storing Fire Hose 
Saves Space and Time 


Bi-Lateral hose, which can be stored in a 
758 flattened position, requires less space in 

the fire house and enroute to fire. For 
information, write to the Bi-Lateral Fire Hose 
Co., 20 N. Wacker Dr., Chicago, Ill. 


Trolley Coaches 
The trolley coaches combine the best fea- 
759 tures of the bus and the trolley—curb 
loading, rubber tires, absence of gasoline 
fire danger, and fumes. Specifications on re- 
quest. Write to the Westinghouse Electric 
Corp., P. O. Box 868, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


Automatic-Feed Mimeograph 
Duplicators 

Model 90 for schools and smaller mu- 
760 nicipal offices and Model 91, for other 

organizations; have automatic feed and 
are operated manually. For additional informa- 
tion, write the A. B. Dick Co., Dept. AC-547, 
720 West Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, Ill. 


Weed-Killer Sterilizes Soil 


Dolge weed-killer not only kills weeds but 
76] sterilizes the soil so that no more weeds 

can sprout. For areas where other vege- 
tation is desired—grass, flowers—E. W. T. selec- 
tive weed-killer can be used to destroy only the 
weeds. For complete data, write to The C. B. 
Dolge Co., Westport, Conn. 


Pipe Made on the Site 

The Lock Joint Pipe Co., P. O. Box 
762 269, East Orange, N. J., continues its 

policy of setting up on-the-site manufac- 
turing plants near the project location when 
it receives an order for prestressed concrete 
cylinder pipe. For details on how this method 
has worked and proven highly efficient, write to 
the company. 


(Continued on page 23) 
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minute you see activities like those pictured here, yoy 


know you’ve come upon a community that’s “‘going places,” 
With equipment that can handle “big chunks” of street and 
housing improvements in little time and at economical cos, 
Richfield Village, near Minneapolis, is giving itself room to grow 


and inviting more people to share its friendly neighborhood, 


CATERPILLAR TRACTOR CO., PEORIA, ILLINOIS 


Caterpillar’ Diesel No. 12 Motor Grader improving 
pad. Another No. 12 grades alleys, does other work 
housing project. 


aterpillar” Diesel D4 Tractor, equipped with Traxca- 
ator, working on street widening. Versatility enables 
utfit to do many other jobs—stripping gravel pits, 
ading road materials and rubbish, moving snow, etc. 
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Stop-——Check and Mail 


Meters For Parking Lots 


The Park-N-Lot model, manufactured by 
763 the Magee-Hale Park-O-Meter Co., Com- 

merce Exchange Bldg., Oklahoma City 2, 
Okla., provides a permanent solution to parking 
problems with parking meters that register for 
ten-hour periods. Data will be furnished on 
request. 


Carryhaul Trailers 


Martin carryhaul trailers are available 
764 in sizes for small as well as large hauls. 

Featuring a low center of gravity and 
ease of loading, the trailers give dependable 
and economical service. Write to the Martin 
Machine Co., Kewanee, IIl., for additional in- 
formation. 


Simplified Water-Service 


Stops 

The McDonald Diamond Line Corp, stop 
765 is designed without coupling, with the 

inlet end threaded to fit the Mueller 
Machine and the outlet end threaded to fit iron 
pipe the next size larger than the stop. Addi- 
tional information may be obtained by writing 
to the A. Y. McDonald Mfg. Co., Dubuque, 


Iowa. 


Garbage Truck 


The Gar Wood Bucket Loader is filled 
766 at a low level, then the loading bucket 

travels to the top of the fully-enclosed 
body and dumps its contents into the receiving 
hatch. The tailgate opens fully to permit com- 
plete discharge of load. Write for Bulletin No. 
BL 1, Gar Wood Industries, Inc., Wayne, Mich. 


Sewage Plant Equipment 


Large-scale dewatering of sludge both 
767 activated and digested, with patented fire- 

conduits to eliminate scorching or burn- 
ing and producing a high-quality dried product 
for fertilizer or earth conditioner, is obtained 
by the Conkey Sludge Filter—just one of the 
mechanisms manufactured by the General Am- 
erican Transportation Corp., 10 E. 49th St., 
Dept. 830b, New York 17, N. Y. 


Centrifugal Pumps 
If your municipality is planning to en- 
768 large its water-supplying capacity, you 
may be interested in writing to the De 
Laval Steam Turbine Co., Trenton 2, N. J., for 
information about its line of centrifugal pumps. 


Detachable Truck Bodies 
Act As Rubbish Depositories 


The Dempster Dumpster features a de- 
769 tachable truck body, which acts as a 

rubbish depositing unit and can be placed 
where needed. It is picked up by trucks, emp- 
tied, and returned to its position for collecting 
additional refuse. The entire operation is han- 
dled by the truck driver. For complete in- 
formation, write to Dempster Brothers, Inc., 
357 Springdale Ave., Knoxville 17, Tenn. 


A Line of Small Versatile 
Air-Cooled Engines 


Information on its line of air-cooled en- 
770 gines will be sent upon request by the 

Briggs & Stratton Corp., Milwaukee 1, 
Wis. The 4-cycle gasoline-powered engines are 
adaptable for construction, railroad, and farm 
equipment, and for industrial uses. 


Traxcavators Do Most Everything 
The Trackson Co., Dept. AC-57, Mil- 
771 waukee 1, Wis., will send you. informa- 
tion on the varied uses to which a trax- 
cavator can be put—digging, loading, snow 
clearance, pipe laying, ditching. 
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Elevated Steel Tanks 
For printed matter and suggestions on 
772 the most efficient type of elevated steel 
tank for your municipality’s needs, write 
to the Pittsburgh-Des Moines Steel Co., 3412 
Neville Island, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Reflectorize Signs in the Field 
The Prismo sign kit will enable traffic 
773 departments to reflectorize signs, cul- 
verts, guard rails, bridges, and all ver- 
tical surfaces. Skilled personnel is not re- 
quired, and the reflectorization can be done in 
the field. Write to the Prismo Safety Corp., 
Municipal Division, Huntingdon, Pa. 


Low-Cost Pipe Installation 
With Underground Bore 


A new sixteen-page bulletin may be ob- 
774 tained from the Hydrauger Corp., Ltd., 
116 New Montgomery St., San Francisco 
5, Calif., describing the company’s compressed- 
air-operated horizontal earth borers, and _ in- 
ciuding a description of a new hand-held model. 


Fire Hydrants 
The Rensselaer (Corey) fire hydrant is 
775 constructed to give immediate response, 
permit easy cleaning -and maintenance, 
and make connection of the fire hose easy. For 
specifications of construction, write the Rens- 
selaer Valve Co., Troy, N. Y 


Steel Products 
Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Inc., 2558 W. 
776 16 St., Chicago 80, Ill., can supply your 
needs, whether your organization requires 
large or small amounts of steel products. 
Write for information about types of product 
available. 


Soil Stabilization Methods 

Seaman Motors, Inc., Milwaukee 3, Wis., 
777 will send you its informative booklet, 

Bulletin AC-25, entitled Soil Stabilization 
Methods, for use in street construction and 
airport runways. The bulletin contains informa- 
tion on efficient methods of obtaining a uniform 
mix. 


Street Flusher 


With Low Center of Gravity 

The Standard Steel Works street flushers 
778 are constructed with longitudinal sills 

distributing the tank weight along the 
entire truck chassis, lowering the center of 
gravity to result in less wear and tear on the 
truck, and a good load distribution. For de- 
tails of Model 7 or tractor flusher, write Stan- 
dard Steel Works, North Kansas City 16, Mo. 


Conditioning Coagulant 

Ferri-Floc is a partially hydrated ferric 
779 sulphate usable for the conditioning of 

water, sewage, industrial waste, and 
sludge. Requiring no careful proportioning of 
water to the salt, the product may be stored 
in open bins. For detailed information, write 
a Corp., Grant Building, Atlanta 
, Ga. 


Fire Department Apparatus 
From 500- to 1,250-gallon triple-com- 
780 bination pumpers, squad wagons, city 
service, and quadruple combination lad- 
der trucks are manufactured by the Mack Mfg. 
Corp., Fire Engine Division, Long Island City 
1, N. Y. Write for detailed information. 


Pipe Joint Compound 
Applied Cold 


TMC pipe-joint compound is applied cold, 
781 climinating the necessity of preheating 

and costly heating equipment. For details 
of this compound which is flexible enough to 
use even on slight deflections, write to Thomp- 
son Materials Corp., 204 West St., New York, 
N. Y., for Data Booklet No. 2A. 
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TruckMounted Tower Lift 

A new bulletin describing the American 
782 Tower Lift’s application for maintenance 

and repair work on street lighting and 
signal equipment and tree trimming will be 
sent upon request by The American Coach and 
Body Co., 9503 Woodland Ave., Cleveland 4, 
Ohio. 


Mechanical Ditcher 


Handles Any Material 
The B-G ditchers, with self-cleaning “kick- 
783 out” digging buckets on the vertical 
boom, can handle anything from sticky 
gumbo to coral rock. For details of specifica- 
tions and models, write the Barber-Greene Co., 
Aurora, Ill. 


Low-Cost Plane Hangars 


And Industrial Buildings 

The Luria Engineering Corp., 500 Fifth 
784. Ave., New York 18, N. Y., will send you 

a booklet describing the standard build- 
ings it can erect for you, and quoting the 
prices of various types of structures. Variations 
ry suit particular needs can also be supplied by 
uria. 


Portable Pumps 

The Homelite Corp., Port Chester, N. Y., 
785 will send to officials upon request its 

booklet listing the various types of “‘car- 
ryable” pumps—pumps which can be carried by 
one man. Among the models described are 
those for pumping manholes and flooded cellars 
and for fire-fighting and construction work. 


Modern City Transit 

The Brooklyn, N. Y., rehabilitation pro- 
786 gram includes thirteen additional trolley 

coach lines using 435 trolley coaches. 
This decision followed seventeen years of ex- 
perience with The Cortelyou Road trolley coach 
line in Brooklyn, and a year’s survey of opera- 
tion in other cities. For a description of this 
Brooklyn program, write Ohio Brass Co., Mans- 
field, Ohio. 


Surveying Instruments 

The small level to do the specialized job 
787 around building improvements is described 

in leaflets issued by Leupold and Stevens 
Instruments, 4445 Glisan St., Portland 13, Ore. 
The Leupold builder’s level not only does the 
work of a level, but it turns horizontal angles 
and is convertible for plumbing vertical lines. 
This is only one type of surveying instrument 
about which the company will send you litera- 
ture. Write for information about any type of 
hydrographic, navigation, surveying, or hydraulic 
control instrument. 


Road Signs 
For information on road  signs—plain, 
788 embossed, or reflectorized, glass or lucite 
buttons—write the Miro-Flex Co., 1824 
East Second St., Wichita, Kans. The signs are 
galvanized on bonderized steel with baked 
enamel finish. 


Books for City Officials 
The Reinhold Publishing Corp., 330 W. 
789 42nd St.. New York 18, N. Y., has in 
stock a large number of books on mu- 
nicipal building, planning, and government. 
For a complete listing of the titles and subject 
matter of books, write to the company. 


Trencher Works Close 
to Obstacles 


The Parsons 221 trenchliner is particularly 
790 effective in city construction jobs, being 

able to sidestep surface obstructions as 
close as 10 inches from the trench being dug. 
The telescoping ladder-type boom digs over and 
under obstructing pipes in the trench. For spe- 
cifications, write the Parsons Co., Newton, Iowa. 


(Continued on page 26) 
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hen you specify 
CABINETROL pow 
o completely 
ordineted, 


-install control 


Here’s why sewage and waterworks operafors prefer CABINETROL— 


General Electric’s factory-assembled control 


1 NEATER: All components completely enclosed, 
all exterior surfaces flat and uniform, easy to keep 
clean; one attractive color. 

2 SAFER: Compartments secured with lock and key, 
no exposed bus bars or wiring; safety lock-outs on 
breakers to prevent injury during remote repairs. 


3 MORE ACCESSIBLE: Hinged doors—no screws— 
facilitate frequent inspection and cleaning, troubles 
spotted before they become serious. 


4 LESS SUPERVISION: All control functions central- 
ized, all plant operations checked at a glance. 


5 EASIER INSTALLATION: Cabinetrol is factory- 
assembled, co-ordinated and tested. Simply set it in 
place, connect incoming and outgoing leads. 


6 SIMPLER: Cabinetrol can centralize in one location 
these and many other devices: flow meters, motor 
controls, level controls, temperature meters, alarm 
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circuits, generator control, metering for light and 
power circuits, feeder circuits to outlying buildings— 
even a clock. 


7 LESS SPACE: Cabinetrol can be built into a wall 
between two adjoining rooms in a plant. 


8 EASILY ENLARGED: Can be expanded as plant 
grows, without losing uniformity. 


ERECTRIFICATION 
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Control equipment ordered piecemeal means installation headaches, wiring headaches, co-ordination and testing headaches 


hese Cabinetrol Advantages Appeal to CITY OFFICIALS 


1 LOWER INSTALLED COST: The Cabinetrol on the 
opposite page actually cost less installed than the 
comparable made-up assortment of individual con- 


‘trols shown above. And it is costing less to maintain. 


2 PRE-ENGINEERED: State your requirements func- 
tionally—with a one-line diagram if you wish 
General Electric engineers do the rest. They will make 
up a Cabinetrol unit tailor-made to your particular 
requirements, but using standardized components- 
that’s where you save. 


3 UNIT RESPONSIBILITY: If you elect to purchase 
all the electric equipment for your new sewage or 
waterworks plant from General Electric, including 
Cabinetrol, motors, unit substation and cable, we will 
assume the added responsibility for the co-ordination 
and supervision during installation of all this electric 
equipment—-thus simplifying your engineering, buy- 
ing, installation and servicing because you’re dealing 
with only one manufacturer. Giving unit responsi- 


bility to one manufacturer assures you of getting a 
completely co-ordinated engineering job . .. and 
getting shipment dovetailed to your building plans. 


To save time and get the most for your electrical 
dollar, call in your General Electric representative early. 
By considering your electrical requirements while you 
are still in the planning stage, you will wind up with co- 
ordinated architectural, mechanical and electrical plans 
that will assure less costly construction and a plant 
that will look better and stay modern longer. Ap- 
poratus Dept., General Electric Co., Schenectady 5, N. Y. 


MARK JULY 21-24 


on your calendar... 
that's the date for the 20th annual 
meeting of the Federation of Sewage 
Works Associations and the 1947 
conference of the American Water- 
works Association in San Francisco. 
Plan to attend and be sure to visit 
the General Electric exhibit where 
Cabinetrol and other G-E products 
will be available for your inspection. 


ELECTRIC 
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Cut costs, save time on underground 
pipe installations. With a GREENLEE 
Hydraulic Pipe Pusher one man can 
push pipe through the ground easily, 
quickly—under obstructions! 

Save the time, work and inconven- 
ience to all caused by the old methods 
of tearing up floors, lawns and pave- 
ment. Eliminate tedious back-filling, 
tamping, tunneling, re-paving (just a 


short trench accommodates the 
pusher.) 

Save with the GREENLEE, which 
often pays for itself on the first few 
jobs used. Learn all about this com- 
pact, portable, powerful pipe installing 
equipment . . . get free Folder S-117. 
Greenlee Tool Co., Division of 
Greenlee Bros. & Co.. 2026 Columbia 
Avenue, Rockford, Illinois, U. S. A. 


GREENLEE 


QUICK FACTS ABOUT THE GREENLEE HYDRAULIC PIPE PUSHER 


Easy—one or two men can easily operate on any job. Port- 
able—compact, easy to “arry to job and set up. Fast— 
operates at six different speeds. Two models— (1) for pipeup 
to 4-inch; (2) for larger pipe, drainage ducts, concrete 
sewer pipe. Do the job easier, quicker with a GREENLEE. 
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Tractor and Attachments 
Plow, Dise, Cultivate 


The Fulton Do-More tractor can be 
791 equipped to plow, disc, cultivate, cut 

weeds, mow lawns, push a snow plow, and 
grade dirt or roads. The power pulley runs at 
1/5 of motor speed; engines are available 
with 2 or 3 hp. The usual combination outht 
consists of a 6%4-inch plow; a 21-inch sweep 
for lawn mowing; a universal hitch for all gar. 
den attachments; a 36-inch front cut sickle. 
mower with weed fender. For literature, write 
to the Fulton Mower and Mfg. Co., 2436-38 N, 
Grand Blvd., St. Louis, Mo. 


Rust Preventive 


Since corrosion of iron and steel is due 
792 to electro-chemical reactions, a chemical 

method was developed to counteract this 
action: No-Ox-Id, which is used for the preser- 
vation of water tanks and other types. The 
story, with examples, is told in No-Ox-Id and 
Tanks, a twenty-four-page illustrated booklet 
available from Dearborn Chemical Co., Chicago 
4, Ill 


Mud-Jack Saves Money 
In Street Maintenance 


The mud-jack drills small holes in pave- 
793 ment depressed by weakened subgrade 

and pumps cement-sand slurry under the 
surface, forming a substitute firm foundation. 
For information on this inexpensive method of 
street maintenance, write the Koehring Co., Mil- 
waukee 10, Wis. 


Make Your Own Concrete Pipe 


Whether your organization favors the wet 
794 or semi-dry processes, tongue and groove, 

or bell-end pipe, Quinn heavy-duty pipe 
forms may be used in the hand manufacture 
Information, prices, and es- 
timates will be sent on request by the Quinn 
Wire & Iron Works, 1623 12th St., Boone, lowa. 


Interchangeable Stems 
and Couplings 


Chapman Standard sluice gates are con- 
795 structed with interchangeable stems and 

couplings that require no match-marking 
and consequently eliminate installation problems. 
Types available are manual operation, hydraulic 
cylinder, or motor unit, delivered wired for in- 
stallation. Write for Sluice Gate Handbook to 
The Chapman Valve Mfg. Co., Indian Orchard, 
Mass. 


Chemical Guide for 
Waste Treatment 


Basic Chemicals for American Industry, 

796 distributed by the General Chemical Co., 

Rector St., New York 6, N. Y., will 

be valuable to municipal water and _ sewer- 

age officials as a comprehensive guide to the 

company’s products for the treatment of water 
and sewage wastes. 


Locate Underground Leaks 


The Geophone is a mechanism that lo- 
797 cates underground leaks without requiring 

the investigator to excavate under pave- 
ment and lawns. Also available are pipe finders, 
dipping needles, and pipe phones. For addi- 
tional information write to the Globe Phone 
Mfg. Corp., Dept., A, Reading, Mass. 


Ozone for Water Purification 
Eliminates Tastes, Odors 


Ozone, in the treatment of water sup- 
798 plies, eliminates objectionable tastes, 

odors, and colors. Because it introduces 
no foreign elements in the water, it is particu- 
larly effective with phenolic pollutions. For de- 
tails of the Welsbach ozonator, write the Ozone 
Processes Div., The Welsbach Corp., 1500 Wal- 
nut St., Philadelphia 2, Pa. 


(Continued on Page 28) 
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Barber-Greene 


does the "JMPOSSIBLE" — automatically! 


After you’ve watched any or all other finishers at 
work, see the B-G Tamping-Leveling Finisher! 
Alone among them all the B-G Finisher automatically 
measures the correct amount of compacted material 
and produces a level surface of uniform density—a 
surface that is smooth and level, regardless of irregu- 
larities of the sub-grade. 


BARBER-GREENE COMPANY 


You might well have thought this an “impossible” 
job but it is only one of many features of B-G 
Finisher performance. It has a simple crown adjust- 
ment—placte adjacent strips with no ridges at the 
joint. It handles any mix—hot or cold. Flexible, 
maneuverable and economical to operate, it offers 


outstanding performance from every standpoint. 


AURORA, ILLINOIS 
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LITTLE GIANT POWER SWEEPER 


If you find hand sweeping and srow shoveling too costly— 
and slow, but your budget does not permit extensive 
expenditures for mechanical equipment, then the Little 
Giant Sweeper will meet your requirements. 


For All Tractors, Jeeps 


Little Giant Sweeper mounts on all 
tractors and Jeeps, normally requiring 
less than 90 minutes to attach. Oper- 
ates from power take-off. Brush sets 
at 30 degree angle. Sweeps to right 
side of tractor, outside of wheel path. 
Sweeps against forward motion of 
tractor for increased efficiency. De- 
pendable chain drive—all moving parts 
are shielded for operator's protection. 


Little Giant gets the sweeping job done faster. 


Long-Wearing Brush— 
Dust Hood 


Brush lengths of 5, 6, 7, 8 and 9 feet 
can be furnished. The 5-foot length 
is recommended for sidewalk snow 
sweeping. Long-wearing Paimyra fibre 
brush, refillable at nominal cost. Ad- 
justable ground pressure—brush can be 
quickly set to fit all sweeping conditions. 
Dust hood heips keep tractor clean— 
assures clear vision for operator. Hood 
can be removed in 15 minutes for 
sweeping snow. 


it 


quickly pays for itself in labor saved. The initial invest- 
ment is low—very little upkeep expense. Can be used 
year-round—for snow in the winter and rubbish the rest 


of the year. 


Designed by experts with years of experience in the 
sweeping field. Widely used by municipalities, airports, 
road contractors and industrial concerns. 


We are in production and can make prompt delivery. Let 


us send you complete information and prices. 


GY 


‘Qn 


PRODUCTS, INC. iN 
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Write 
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1585 N. ADAMS ST., 
PEORIA 3, ILLINOIS 


Cheek and Mail 


Use Coupon on Page 21 


Lay Pipe Without Excavating 


The Greenlee hydraulic pipe pusher hag 
799 been found particularly useful in laying 

pipe under busy traffic-laden streets, sineg 
the use of this mechanism eliminates the neces 
sity of tearing up streets and digging trenches, 
For details of construction and operation, write 
the Greenlee Tool Co., Div. of Greenlee Bros, 
& Co., 2024 Columbia Ave., Rockford, Ill. for 
free folders. 


One-Man Unit Kills Insects 


Tifa, a insecticidal fog applicator, is 
800 powered by a standard gasoline engine 

and can be used with any type of insecti- 
cide or fungicide on garbage- or fill-dumps, 
beaches, and in parks. For details of construe. 
tion and operation, write to the Combustion 
Equipment Div., Todd Shipyards Corp.. 81-16 
15th Ave., Elmhurst, Queens, N. Y. 


Pipe Leakage Eliminated 
By Special Joint 
The Doublex Simplex joint permits liberal 
801 deflection and longitudinal expansion and 
contraction in pipe lines without leakage. 
Pipe sizes from 3 inches to 48 inches are avail- 
able for conveying water or gases under high, 
medium, or low pressures. For details, write 
the American Cast Iron Pipe Co., Birmingham 
2, Ala. 


Condensation Return Units 


The Aurora Pump Co., 66 Loucks St. 
802 Aurora, Ill., will send you upon request 

its condensed Catalog M, containing in- 
formation about the various types of centrifugal 
pumps with capacities up to 150 gpm. APCO 
horizontal condensation return units are avail- 
able in simplex and duplex designs in sizes 


' from 2,000 to 100,000 square feet equivalent 
radiation. 


_ Concrete Breaker Also Tamps 


| discharge, which speeds the discharge of the — 


The Rapid Pavement Breaker machines, 
803 with pneumatic-controlled blow averaging 

55 per minute, breaks concrete and also 
tamps backfill. Included in the line of ma- 
chines is a Junior Model T, which can be added 
to a truck-mounted compressor. For details, 
write R. P. B. Corp., 1517 Santa Fe Ave., Los 
Angeles 21, Calif. 


A Portable Jet Pump 


Bulletin $315 on portable Derbyshire jet 
804 pumps tells how this line of pumps, 

utilizing water under pressure as the 
pumping medium, can remove or transfer water, 
heavy sludges, mud, or waste corrosive to con- 
ventional pumping equipment. Write to the Jet 
Pump Division, Derbyshire Machine & Tool Co., 
5256 Belfield Ave., Philadelphia 44, Pa. The 
booklet will be sent without charge. 


End-Discharge Mixer 
The Kwik-Mix bituminous mixer features 
805 discharge of mixed material from the end 
of the mixer, making possible direct pour- 
ing from the mixer into the patch; non-tilting 


batch. Additional information may be obtained 
by writing to the Kwik-Mix Co., Port Washing- 
ton, Wis. 


Pumps from 40 to 16,000 GPM 


Layne & Bowler, Inc., Memphis 8, Tenn., 
806 will send you information on its line o 
pumps which can be used for wells, 
lakes, rivers, reservoirs, and irrigation projects. 
From 40 to 16,000 gpm, the pumps are powered 
by electric motor, V-belt, or angle gear drives. 


Highway Crossing Signals 

One of the most important traffic signals 
807 is that at the highway-railroad crossing. 

Bulletin G-156-AC, issued by the Western 
Railroad Supply Co., 2406-2436 South Ashland 
Ave., Chicago 8, IIl., describes in detail the 
company’s Model 10 signal, which is com- 
pletely automatic. 
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SALT LAKE CITY 


FRANCISCO CHICAGO 


OMAHA 


ST. LOUIS 


TULSA 


7 LW Parts and service for Enterprise Diesel Engines are supplied by one of the most 
complete organizations in the Diesel Industry. Enterprise Representatives are located not 
only at these key points throughout the nation but are also international in scope, offering 
uniform Enterprise service throughout the world. In addition, a thoroughly trained staff of 
experienced engineers is at all times available for consultation. This immediate, expert serv- 
ice means lower maintenance cost and greater dependability. When you select Enterprise, 
these services become yours, as a vital part of your diesel application. We invite you to in- 
vestigate the advantages of Enterprise Diesel Engines and Enterprise Service. 


STATIONARY AND MARINE 


DIESEL ENGINES 


ENTERPRISE ENGINE & FOUNDRY CO. 


18TH AND FLORIDA STREETS 
SAN FRANCISCO 10, CALIFORNIA 


THe 


PROCESS MACH 
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Mr. Mayor or City Manager: 


DONT GUESS—BE SURE 


IMPROVE SERVICE BY STRETCHING THE TAX $$ 


Very few cities and towns can afford to maintain research agencies or spare regular employees 
from day-to-day operating <‘uties to devise new and better (and more economical) ways of 
serving their citizens, BUT they can afford to pay a modest subscription fee for expert advice 
when that fee amounts to a small fraction of the cost if carried on by each individual city. 


Now Available to All Cities and Towns on a Subscription Basis 


MANAGEMENT INFORMATION SERVICE 


Municipal Year Book IT INCLUDES: 32-page Monthly 
Journal 
1. Prompt replies to specific inquiries on man- 
agement problems. 
2. Copies of replies to inquiries from other cities. 
3. Subscriptions to monthly journal PUBLIC aos 
| MANAGEMENT. 
4. Copies of the MUNICIPAL YEAR BOOK. — — 
Profit From Mistakes of Others 
§ ‘| The Management Information Service staff have a 
- immediate contact with hundreds of cities and are 
constantly in search of improved management 


550 Pages 


Resumé of activities and 
statistical data of over 2,000 


methods that have proved effective. Your city, 29th year of publication, 


too, can profit greatly from this Service. devoted exclusively to the 
P P 8 y administration of towns and 


cities. Published since 1934. cities. 
How It Works What It Costs 
A city has a management problem—needs technical Subscription fee varies with size of city from $20 
advice—contacts MIS—receives prompt reply— for under 5,000 to $400 for cities from 250,000 to 
city thereby aided in reaching best solution. 500,000 population. Over 500,000—on application. 
MIS is now serving 254 municipalities ranging in size from 


1,000 to 400,000. For more details and fee for your city write: 


The International City Managers’ Association 


1313 East 60th Street Chicago 37, Ill. 
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ONLY THE CUMULATIVE PRINCIPLE OF 
THE MILLER METER ASSURES FULL 
VALUE FOR EVERY COIN DEPOSITED 


MILLER Meter never cheats the public, and the 
public can’t cheat the meter. That’s why public 
acceptance of the MILLER is 100%. For example, 
for 2-hour parking MILLER 10-Penny-2-Nickel 
meters “cumulate” all time like this:— 


lst penny gives... first 12 min.—Total: 12 Min. 
2nd penny gives... second 12 min.—Total: 24 Min. 
3rd penny gives....... third 12 min.—Total: 36 Min. 
ONE NICKEL gives NEXT 60 min.—Total: 96 Min. 
4th penny gives........ ninth 12 min.—Total: 108 Min. 
Sth penny gives........ tenth 12 min.—Total: 120 min. 


Pennies plus nickel 120 
in any sequence give minutes 


Write us today for full details 


DUNCAN METER CORP. 


835 N. WOOD ST. CHICAGO, 22, ILL. 
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THE CHAPMAN VALVE MFG. CO., INDIAN ORCHARD, MASSACHUSETTS 
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For Long, Dependable Operation 


CHAP 


Beamed Waterway Gate Valves 


A 


Under Throttling Conditions 


Specially developed by Chapman, these Beamed 
Waterway Gate Valves are markedly superior 
to double disc, parallel seated gate valves un- 
der throttling conditions. This has been proven 
by a 10-year test made in a large filtration plant 
under all the stringencies of actual working 
conditions, as well as by their successful per- 


formance over many years elsewhere in the field. 


This increased efficiency and longer life are 
made possible by special bronze-faced beams 
in the downstream port which not only pre- 
vent any tipping of the disc into the water- 
way, but also prevent uneven wear of 


the seat rings and consequent leakage. 


Bulletin giving reports 
from water filtration 
plants is now available 
for enginecrs. 
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With owners and operators, it’s Performance that Counts! The capac- 


ity of a Motor Grader is measured by the work it accomplishes. 
Here’s why the Allis-Chalmers AD Motor Grader more than meets 


their requirements: 


TRAVEL SPEEDS smoothly synchron- 
ized with OPERATOR CONTROLS 
...all the needed power applied as 
required. 

21,500 LBS. EFFECTIVE WEIGHT. 
Balanced for maximum traction and 
control. 

FULL CIRCLE REVOLVING BLADE. 
Swings ahead of platform with plenty 
of end clearance. 

FAMOUS 2-CYCLE DIESEL POWER. 


Dependable, economical, instant- 
starting. 


BIG WORKING CLEARANCE. 28 
throat clearance handles bigger win- 
drows without interference. 


ROLL-AWAY” MOLDBOARD. Re- 
quires less power to handle bigger 
loads at faster speeds. Material is 
rolled, not pushed. 


EXCLUSIVE TUBULAR FRAME. Strong, 


shock-absorbing, protects control 
rods inside frame. 


ELECTRIC BRAKES. Control positive, 


operate with less effort than auto 
brakes. 


Users appreciate these features that definitely lessen fatigue —that keep 


eficiency at a high level — that pay off in more work accomplished. 
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ILLUSTRATION N* 4 


The M-Scope is solving—successfully—the varied problems involved in the development, operation 


and maintenance of buried pipe and cable systems and is in daily use by representative organiz- 
ations in such important groups as: 


@ MUNICIPALITIES @ PUBLIC UTILITIES © INDUSTRIAL PLANTS 
@ GOVERNMENT PROJECTS @ CONSULTING ENGINEERS © OIL AND PIPELINE COMPANIES 
@ SEWERAGE AND WATER PLANTS @ AIRPORTS 


Free 16-Page Booklet Upon Request 


FISHER RESEARCH LABORATORY, Inc. Palo Alto, California 


Eastern Distributors of 
FISHER M-SCOPE and LEAK DETECTORS 


Joseph G. Pollard Co., Inc. 


PIPE LINE EQUIPMENT 
141 ASHLAND PLACE, BROOKLYN 1, NEW YORK 


_S Y hformed — 


FOR JOINTING CAST-IRON WATER MAINS 


Melted and Poured No Large Bell-holes to Dig For list of catalogs and literature on equip- 
Saves at Least 75% 

Leadite is shipped i form, packed in sacks of 100 Ibs. net each. iti i 

Lendite lo form, pasted socks of 100 lhe. cash. ment for cities, towns and villages, and how 


Be sure it is Leadite and accept no imitations 
THE LEADITE COMPANY 
Gward Trust Co. Bidg.. Philedeishis 2. Pa. and 28 of this issue of 


THE AMERICAN CITY. 


to prolong its life turn to pages 21, 23, 26 


BUY U. S. SAVINGS BONDS 


Regularly 
Ask where you work . .. Ask where you bank 
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Only the original Bros Wobble-Wheel 
roller applies uniform fluid pressure for faster, 
firmer compaction. Working and kneading ma- 


terials together, the wobbling rubber tires eliminate 
voids, build durable foundations. Efficient compaction 

is easily and economically obtained at speeds up to 15 
miles an hour. Bros Wobble-Wheel rollers are recom- 
mended for packing earth fills, rolling crushed rock bases, 
compacting stabilized roads, rolling bituminous surface air- 
port construction and maintenance and turf surfaces. 
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*Patented 


Bros Pneumatic Tire Rollers— 
available in straight and Wobble- 
Wheel models—meet varied compac- 
tion requirements. Model 67W, above, 
has 6 front tires and 7 in the rear, sup- 
porting a recommended Jo2zd of 7 tons 
and a maximum of 11 tons. Model 45W 
shown below uses 4 front and 5 rear 
tires for a 4 ton recommended load and 
an 8 ton maximum. 


WH 
WW 
| PNEUMATIC ROLLER 
For Fluid Pressure 
Compaction 
| WM. BROS BOILER AND MANUFACTURING COMPANY + MINNEAPOLIS 14, MINNESOTA 
35 
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TO THE FIRE FIGHTING PROBLEM 


Yo CONVERT FIRE TRUCKS NOW IN SERVICE 

In just a few hours you can install the BARTON- 

AMERICAN front-mounted, dual-purpose, centrifugal 

pump that delivers either a solid stream or fog spray’ 


Sail NEW TRUCKS COMPLETE 
BARTON-AMERICAN Fire Trucks are made to 
meet and exceed all Underwriters’ requirements. 
You have your choice of any commercial chassis. 
Available in several models. 


WRITE TODAY for full infor- 
mation. Our representatives 
will call at your request. 


When You Want the Best in 
PERFORMANCE, ECONOMY 
AND DURABILITY 


AMERICAN-MARSH PUMPS, INC. 


Model GK-106, Dual- 
Purpose, Gear Driven, 
Front 
Centrifugal BARTON- 
AMERICAN Fire 
Pump. 


Mounted, 


BATTLE CREEK, MICHIGAN 


FUMES 


Where 


Pa ys Divide nds 


“GUNITE?” concrete 


(Since 1915) 


SPECIALISTS IN CEMENT GUN WORK 


RESERVOIR LININGS (NEW AND OLD) ® CONCRETE 
AND MASONRY REPAIRS ® STEEL ENCASEMENT ® 
FIREPROOFING © STEEL COAL BUNKER, STACK, 
HOPPER, AND PLATE LINING © SEWER LINING AND 
REPAIRING @® CANAL, DITCH, AND DRAIN LINING. 


GUNITE CONCRETE & CONST. CO. 


DEEP WELL 
TURBINE PUMPS 


These outstanding Aurora Deep 
Weill Turbine Pumps are avail- 
able in both oil and water lu- 
bricated units as desired —to 
meet all operating conditions. 
Their sturdiness and precision 
manufacture plus scientifically 
streamlined coordination be- 
tween impellers and water 
channels insures dependable, 


1301 Woodswether Road 


HORIZONTAL 


Kansas City 6, Missouri 


District Branch Offices 
R. N. Turner, Dist. Mgr., 228 N. La Salle St., Chicago |, Ill. 
B. re org Dist. Mgr., 6625 Delmar Blvd., University City, (St. 
is), 
Philip D. Barnard, Dist. Mgr., 2036 Addison, Houston 5, Texas. 
Branch Offices: DENVER @ DALLAS @ NEW ORLEANS 


low cost water supply through- 
out an exceptionally long ser- 
vice life. Their record is one of 
high merit—as evidenced by 
the many Aurora users who in- 
stall additional Auroras to meet 
expansion requirements. 


APCO TURBINE-TYPE PUMPS 
Fed g.p.m.). Wide oper- 
ating range charac- 


teristics. No metal to metal 
contact. Handles non-lubricat- 
ing liquids without wear. Only 
one moving part—the Impeller. 


SPLIT CASE 
Single & Two Stage 
SIDE SUCTION 
VERTICAL 
NON CLOG 
SUMP 
MIXED FLOW 
SPECIAL DESIGN 
Write for 
CONDENSED 
CATALOG "M”" 
or 
Consult 
SWEETS 


For high pressure, 
small capacity re- 
quirements (up to 150 


DISTRIBUTORS IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


PUMP COMPANY 
66 Loucks Street, AURORA, ILLINOIS 


Reduce Pipe-Laying Costs 
with a GIANT Pipe Pusher 


Write for booklet telling of 
this small inexpensive tool 
that pushes pipe (up to 15” 
diameter) through the 
ground at the rate of 1 to 
5 feet per minute, thus 
avoiding the heavy expense 
of trenching. . 
Address- Dept. P 


GIANT 


MFG. CO. 


Council Bluffs, 
lowa 
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MORE WATER 


from Mains reconditioned by 


A complete pipe cleaning and lining ser- 
vice for small water mains 3“ to 24” I. D. 


Restores fullest capacity by efficient, scien- 
tific pipe cleaning methods. 

Corrosion resistant bitumen lining is ap- 
plied to main while in place. Protects pipe 
interior from attack of aggressive and soft 
waters. Eliminates “red water” conditions. 
Prolongs useful life of main many years. 


As much as 1,000 feet of pipe can be 
cleaned and lined at one time. Under normal 
conditions, the main can be restored to 
service the same day. 


Unique method of coating application 
makes complete reconditioning programs 
economically available for all small water 
mains. 


These are a few of the many reasons why 
a Pittsburgh-Eric Complete Pipe Recondi- 
tioning Program can save money for your 
community. Our nearest branch in your dis- 
trict will gladly supply the full details. 


PITTSBURGH PIPE CLEANER COMPANY 


£33 Dahlem St., Pittsburgh 6, Pa. 
PHILADELPHIA » BALTIMORE - WASHINGTON - NEW YORK - BUFFALO - CHICAGO - CINCINNATI - ST. LOUIS - DETROIT - BOSTON — 
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PLANNED PIPE 
REHABILITATION PROGRAM 
INCLUDES GENERAL SURVEY: 


To show capacity of system and its 
1 ability to supply adequate water to 
various districts. 


To determine any weakness of sys- 
tem resulting from design or because 
of tuberculation and deposition. 


To determine carrying capacity after 
cleaning and lining. 


© 


Report and map of system showing 
maximum and minimum flows, loss 
of head in mains, and volume of 
water through system. 


Account for leaks or losses in water 
5 delivery, and consumption paid for 
by consumers. 


Value of coating is determined from 

6 reports and a planned program is 
evolved. Subsequent tests are made 
to show improved efficiency. 
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HE great majority of cast iron pressure pipe produced today 

is cast centrifugally in metal or sand-lined molds. When this 
mechanized process was introduced 25 years ago, its potentialities 
for improved production controls were evident. For human falli- 
bility was largely replaced by machine accuracy based on scientific 
principles. 


The improved production controls made possible by the centrifu- 
gal casting process have long since been realized. Hundreds of 
millions of feet of centrifugally-cast-iron pressure pipe are now in 
service. All of this pipe is more uniform in metal structure, in wall 
thickness, and in concentricity, than pipe not centrifugally cast. 


Better production control means better pipe; it results in greater 
uniformity of quality. 


Production controls in cast iron pipe foundries start almost literally 
from the ground up with inspection, analysis and testing of raw 
materials; continue with constant control of cupola operation by 
metal analysis; and end with rigid tests of the finished product. 


It must be obvious that this is vastly better pipe than cast iron pipe 
made by the rule-of-thumb methods of a century ago, even though 
most of that pipe is still in service. 


LOOK FOR THIS MARK IT IDENTIFIES CAST IRON PIPE 
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BEFORE YOU BUY A 


DIESEL GAS 


Ti hese 


Pea tures 


‘ 


orthi ngton 


[pprow ved 
Po wer= Wise 
Purchasers 


Four-Cycle Design 
. ++ The sustained high economy and 
dependability of this design, as engi- 
neered by Worthington, have been 
proved beyond question. 


Rugged Constructior 
Rigid enbloc frame, irge crank- 
shaft, four-bolt main and connecting 
tod bearings and gear-driven camshaft 
assure extra-long service life. 


Trouble-Free Operation 
Conservative ratings, full force- 
feed lubrication, total enclosure and 
controlled cooling are typical 
Worthington features for safety-plus 
reliability. 


THE AMERICAN CITY 


Turbo-Charging (Available) 
« Increased efficiency and more 
power in the same space cut fuel, main- 
tenance and installation costs. 


Only Worthington Has 
ALL These Features! 


Which explains why there are over 
2,000,000 Worthington Diesel and gas 


175 to-3,290 hp. .. dual 
fuel Diesel. engines, 225 


@ June 1947 


engine hp now in service, in every 
part of the world . . . and why there's 
more worth in Worthington. Get this 
complete story of how gas or oil fuel 
can be converted into maximum power 
at lowest cost. Write to Worthington 
Pump and Machinery Corporation, Engine 
Division, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Chek 
| 
: Three Worthington CCG-6 Engines Serving The Continental Oil Co., Griffin, Indiana 
| | 
| 
SOW! LOSS 
39 
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“And hundreds of other housewives could kiss him 
too! And why not? Members of this administration were 
on their toes when they brought municipal soft water to 
our town. They knew that soft water is the delight of 
everyone — from baby to grandpa. 

“What’s more, and this is important, our city water 
department is now on a ‘paying basis.’ I don’t mind 
paying a few cents more for soft water because it saves 
many times its cost by reducing soap requirements, sav- 
ing fabrics and eliminating damaging scale in plumbing. 

“So, you see, we have the 
benefits of soft, iron-free 
water in every home — and 
the municipal equipment 
pays for itself. Pretty smart 
city government, Eh?” 

Yes—consider the advan- 
tages of soft water for your 
community. Get all the facts 
today by writing, wiring, or 
phoning — no obligation of 
course. 


NEED SWIMMING POOL EQUIPMENT? 
Remember—Refinite supplies equipment for swim- 
ing pools, as well as laboratory analysis and swim- 
ing pool control services. Ask for free literature. 


The | Corporation 


Refinite Building Omaha, Nebraska 


For over 80 years, we 


= : have been furnishing in. 
> dustry and municipalities 


steel tanks. We design, 
fabricate, and erect, in 
- capacities from 5,000 to 
2,000,000 gals., with hemi. 
spherical, ellipsoidal, or 
conical bottoms. 


Write for prices, 
capacity, height to bottom, 


and location. 


MFG.CO. 


Cast Iron Pipe 


PLAIN CAST OR 
SPUN CENTRIFUGAL 


Cast Iron Pipe and Special Cast- 
ings, Bell and Spigot, Flange, Flex- 
ible Joint, Culvert, Milled and Plain 
End Tubes, Cylinders, Flanged and 
Bell and Spigot Fittings, High Pres- 
sure Fire Service Pipe, Warren 
Short Body Specials, Threaded End 
Pipe. 
Size 2 to 84-inch 


Pipe manufactured in accordance with 
standard specifications adopted and ap- 
proved by water works associations and 
engineers. 


Warren Foundry & Pipe Corp. 
11 Broadway, New York City 


Warren Pipe Co. of Massachusetts 
75 Federal Street, Boston, Mass. 
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NEW SANITARY CLEANER 
MEETS PUBLIC HEALTH STANDARDS 


Smallest of more than 50 models of 
Gorman-Rupp centrifugal pumps, the 
Midget can do hundreds of handy 
pumping jobs. Small, compact - 
weighs only 60 pounds complete - 
easily handled by one man. Auto- 
matic self-primed -- when the motor 
starts, the water starts. Streamlined 
interior can’t clog. Pumps more 
water for its size than any other 
pump on the market. 

Whatever size your pumping job 
may be, up to 125,000 gals. per hour, 
your best choice is Gorman-Rupp. 


Gorman-Rupp Model 1602 (90M) pump, ca- 
pacity 1,500 GPM at average total head. 


HERE’S A GOOD BUSINESS FOR 
SOMEONE IN YOUR TOWN! 


Public Health Officials - 


Show this Announcement to Sanitary 
Service Operators in Your Community! 


The New Odorless Sanitary Cleaner is modern apparatus 
for cleaning septic tanks, vaults and cisterns. It is com- 
plete in every respect. It is shipped ready to mount on 
standard truck chassis, 158 to 161 inches length. It is 
built by the Gorman-Rupp Company. a leader in the 
pump industry. 


This O. S.C. unit is approved by public health officials 
because it eliminates old-style, makeshift equipment - 
often open tanks, diaphragm hand pumps and even 
shovels. With an.O.S.C., cleaning the septic tank is as 
casual and efficient as any other household service. 


The O.S.C. has a powerful Gorman-Rupp Centrifugal 
Sewage Pump of self-priming design. Septic tanks of 500 
gallon size are cleaned in 15 minutes; 1,000 gallon size in 
20 minutes. A 25,000 gallon septic tank was cleaned in 
just 10 hours. 


It's water-tight, fly-proof and entirely enclosed. A boon 
to operators now in business. A real opportunity for the 
veteran wanting his own business. Buy an O.S.C. unit 
under the G.I. Bill of Rights. 


For further information and descriptive literature write 


343 N. Bowman St., Mansfield, Ohio 
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repairs 
Masonry Dam 


This stone masonry dam, property of an 
eastern water company. was badly in need 
of repair. A three-inch facing of reinforced 
“GUNITE” was installed and resulted in a 
completely waterproof structure. The finished 
job has stopped the extensive leakage and the 
new surface is resistant to further disintegra- 
tion. 


Maintenance costs have been sharply re- 
duced and years of service have been added 
to the life of this dam. Our engineers will 
gladly make inspections and give estimates 
on the cost of repair to structures under your 
supervision. No obligation, of course. 


Is your present problem a reservoir, tanks and filters, or coagulating and 
settling basins? Write for an interesting folder showing how “GUNITE” can 
solve your water supply repair problems. 


PRESSURE CONCRETE COMPANY SOUTH COURT ST. 


_ FLORENCE, ALABAMA 
ENGINEERS AND CONSTRUCTORS 


T DOESN’T matter which dish you 
select at a Statler Hotel. They’re all 
delicious! 

In addition to superb food, you’ll find 
large, oh-so-comfortable rooms .. . effi- 
cient, friendly service . . . the sincere 
warmth of Statler hospitality. 


At moderate rates. 


Statler Hotels 


BOSTON BUFFALO CLEVELAND 
DETROIT - ST. LOUIS - WASHINGTON, D. C. 


NEW YORK PITTSBURGH 
(Hotel Pennsylvania) (Hotel William Penn) 
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THE TRUCK OF VALUE 


ARMY WORKHORSE POWER 


Writes War Veteran Grant Sims 


Here’s a fellow who really knows truck engines. Official of 
an important motor freight line before the war, he spent 35 
months overseas in command of a GMC-equipped mobile 
aircraft salvage unit. Today he is Superintendent of Mainte. 
nance for the Salt Lake Transfer Company. 


“Those GMC military trucks with the ‘270’ engine never 
let us down,” Sims declares, ‘‘and I can say the same for 
the GMC commercial models we’re using today. We have 
some pretty tough hauling in the inter-mountain region and 
the records show that GMC engines are most economical 
and reliable, requiring minimum maintenance.” 


Wherever your hauling job, you can benefit by GMC’s out- 
standing Service record. For every commercial model. . 

light, medium or heavy duty . . . has an engine of the same 
basic design as the war-famed GMC “Army Workhorse.” 


GMC TRUCK & COACH DIVISION e@ GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 


GASOLINE DIESEL 
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In addition to higher 
oxygen absorption, you get 
THESE FEATURES: 


No clogging—No cleaning 


No accumulative back 
pressure on blowers 


Lower power consumption 


Simple and inexpensive 
installation 


No air filters or liquid 
strainers 


Greater flexibility of 
application and operation 


Additional aeration readily 
provided for existing plants. 
Present diffuser plate or tube 
installations easily modified 
for Jet Aeration. 


Our staff of Sanitary Engineers will 
cooperate with consulting and oper- 
oting engineers in suggesting the pro- 
cess of treatment and type of equip- 
ment best suited to individual needs. 
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HIGH RATE OF AERATION, MIXING, ABSORPTION 


This original type of aerating process combines mixed liquor with air, 
under jet pressure, by an exclusive method that produces an unprecedented 
high rate of oxygen absorption. 

Pumped into a header at a pressure of 15 to 25 lbs. per square inch, the 
mixed liquor jets through an air header, entraining compressed air. The 
force of this homogeneous jet of finely divided air and liquor, traveling in 
the same direction, creates a mixing motion which insures intimate contact 
between activated sludge floc, the widely dispersed particles of air, and 
Organic matter in the tank contents. 

This provides an idea! condition for a high rate of oxygen absorption. 
No other method of aeration achieves this condition as completely or at the same 
low cost. 

In actual installations of this type of jet aeration, oxygen absorption has 
been measured at 20 per cent, or five times more than with the usual diffusion 
plates or tubes. 

Write for full information on the application of American Jet Aeration to your 


special conditions. Licensed by The Dow Chemicat Company 


AMERICAN, WELL 


Pumping, Sewage Treatment, and 


100 North Broadway Water Purification Equipment 
AURORA, ILLINOIS Ee. 1868 RESEARCH - ENGINEERING - MANUFACTURING 


Offices:. Chicago * New York + Cleveland + Cincinnati + Kansas City * Sales Representatives throughout the Wor: | 
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let Fairchild 


Transferring control points from 
a contact print to a logarithmic 
template to be used in construct- 
ing a slotted template network. 


for better management and engineering 


AN AERIAL SURVEY is seldom “bought” in the 
usual sense by Fairchild clients. Nearly always, 
Fairchild specialists are called in as confidential 
consultants during the early planning... a 
unique procedure that has proved invaluable to 
Fairchild clients. : 


VAST EXPERIENCE in the complex science of aeri- 
al photogrammetry has accumulated during this 
quarter century . . . and, more often than not, 
Fairchild can suggest procedures, perhaps un- 
familiar to the client, which fit the problem 
exactly. Fairchild makes no claim to profession- 
al status in all the engineering fields to which 
its services are applied . .. but this organi- 


zation # expert in planning mapping require- 
ments, whatever the field of application. 
WHEN PLANNING A SURVEY, use the Fairchild 


preliminary consultation service, for which 
there is no fee. 


Commerce and Werke 


Since 1920, Fairchild has served clients the world over 
... conducting domestic and expeditionary surveys in 
the fields of: 


Petroleum Highways Taxation 
Mining Railroads Harbors 
Geology Traffic Flood Control 
Forestry Utilities City Planning 
Waterways Pipe Lines Legal Evidence 


AERIAL SURVEYS, INC. 


224 EAST ELEVENTH STREET, LOS ANGELES 15, CALIFORNIA + 21-21 FORTY-FIRST AVENUE, LONG ISLAND CITY 1, N.Y, 
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#,200,000-gallon 


keel reservoir, 
with ellipsoidal 
and orna- 


mental pilasters. | 
jameter 80’, 
ight to roof 51°. 
idland, Tex. 


STRONG - PERMANENT 
LOW IN COST.... 


for economical water storage! 


Two 3,000,000-gallon steel reservoirs, diam- Steel—with its strength, permanence 

eter 144’, height 25°. Berryville, Va. and low maintenance—offers the best 
service and greatest overall economy in water 
reservoir construction. 

Steel Reservoirs by Pittsburgh-Des Moines pro- | 
vide these advantages fully—plus the design en- 
gineering experience, modern fabrication, expert 
erection and guaranteed satisfaction typical of this 
responsible organization. Write for a quotation 
on your projected reservoir requirements, of 
any type or size! 


1,000,000-galion steel reservoir, diameter 
84'3", height 24'10". Bottineau, N.D. 


1,500,000-galion steel reservoir, with orna- 
mental cornice. Capitol Heights, Md 


000-galion steel reservoir, ellipsoidal roof; Two 100,000-galion steel reservoirs, cone roof; 
48’, height 25’. Fort Benton, Mont. diameter 30’, height 21‘. Atlantic, lowa 


+TTSBUKUN MOIN 
; 
|| 
‘al | 
4 
* 
‘er 
4 
PITTSBURGH - DES MOINES STEEL COC 
Pittsburgh, Pa., 3412 Neville Island— Des Moines, lowa, 913 Tuttle Street 
New York, Room 915, 270 Broadway 
- = , Chicago, 1216 First National Bank Building * Dallas, 1217 Praetorian Building, 
—* San Francisco, 619 Rialto Building - Seattle, 1120 First Avenue, South 


USE LITTLEFORD 
FOR ROAD REPAIRS 


Littleford 101 Utility Spray Tank is com- 
bination of three units: Spray bar for 
spraying, hand spray for patch work, 
pouring pot outlet for filling cracks. 


Littleford 84-HD is fastest heating kettle 
made; double heat circulation and sercened 


Holes in black top are as inevitable 
as winter, and the best and cheap. 
est way is to get on them quickly 
with the finest repair equipment 
anywhere available — Littleford, 
Put Littleford’s Trail-O-Roller on 
patch work and the holes will soon 
disappear. For this compact little 
number is motorized and portable, 
converts from rolling to traveling, 
or back, in two minutes; trails as 
fast as you drive a truck; compac- 
tion as great as five ton tandem! 
There’s efficiency! Combine that 
with Littleford heating Kettle and 
101 Utility Spray Tank, and you’re 
ready for the toughest road job 
that winter can throw at anybody! 


reservoir. 
fast, 


These patented features give 
efficient, 


economical operation. 


ETNYRE 


Street Flushers 


“THE MACHINE OF A DOZEN USES” — 


KEEP STREETS CLEAN AND COOL 


Flush germ-infested dirt off streets, keep them cool and 
healthful with an Etnyre Sanitary Street Flusher. Powerful, 
high-pressure streams of water clean streets up to 42 feet 
wide in one trip even under parked cars, reducing bacterial 
count and disease hazard, cooling pavements, laying dust, 
leaving streets clean, cool and healthy. See your Etnyre 
dealer or write us today for complete details. 


E. D. ETNYRE & CO., Oregon, Illinois 


The Quinn Standard" 
FOR CONCRETE PIPE 


The Quinn Standard is known as the best the world 
over, wherever concrete pipe is produced and used. 
Backed by over 30 years’ service in the hands of hun- 
dreds of Quinn-educated contractors, municipal depart- 
ments and pipe manufacturers who know from experi- 
ence that Quinn pipe forms and Quinn mixing formulas 
combine to produce the finest concrete pipe at lowest 
cost. 


Quinn Heavy Duty Pipe Forms 


For making pipe by hand methods by either the wet 

or semi-dry processes. Built to give more years of serv- 

ice—sizes for any diameter pipe from 12 to 34 inches 

—tongue and groove or bell end piye—any length. 
WRITE TODAY 

Complete information, prices and estimates sent on 


request. Also manufacturers of Quinn Concrete Pipe 
Machines. 


PORTABLE ASPHALT PLANTS 


Write for Catalog 


Eikhart MPG. Go. indiana 
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"We've found a way to 
cut UNACCOUNTED-FOR 
WATER LOSSES!” 


Water Works men find Transite’s Simplex Couplings 
guard against joint leakage. 


“Water pumped but not paid for” is a hidden item in the books of 
many municipal water departments. A considerable part of this loss 
can often be traced to underground leakage—a loss which Transite 
Pipe has helped to reduce in hundreds of cities and towns. 


An important reason for this is Transite’s Simplex Coupling. 
CUTAWAY VIEW shows the Simplex Coupling Engineered to combine tightness with an unusual degree of flexibil- 
at start of assembly. Note the position of the ity, this coupling cushions the line against vibration, helps com- 
Transite sleeve and two rubber rings. 

pensate for soil movement and earth stresses. Thus, it provides an 
effective safeguard against leakage at the joints. 


Moreover, the Simplex Coupling is, in effect, a factory-made joint 
which is simply assembled on the job. Perfect joints are quickly, 
easily made, even by inexperienced crews. And each joint can be 
checked for proper assembly as the pipe is laid—additional insur- 
ance against joint troubles due to faulty workmanship in the trench. 


FINAL POSITION. The Transite sleeve has now advantages of Transite Pipe. Just write Johns-Manville, 
been pulled over the ends of the pipe, rolling Box 290, N York 16. N.Y ‘ 


position. Pressure Pipe brochure. eee 


Let us send you more information about the many 5j — 


Johns-Manville _‘Transite Pressure Pipe 


An Asbestos J 
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FOR 
WATER 
CONDITIONING 


for Water Softening 


WAXY SODA ASH 


TRADE MARK REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


for Water Purification 


LIQUID CHLORINE 


a + a TRADE MARK REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


for Water Technical Service 


CALL SOLVAY 


TRADE MARK REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


SOLVAY SALES CORPORATION 
Alkalies and Chemical Products Manufactured by 
The Solvay Process Company 
40 Rector Street New York 6, N. Y. 


-BRANCH SALES OFFICES 
Boston Charlotte Chicago Cincinnati Cleveland Detroit Houston 
New Orleans ® New York @ Philadelphia ® Pittsburgh ® St. Louis ® Syracuse 
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CENTRILINE has recently reconditioned for the Government, the 58,000 feet of 
30 and 36 inch cast-iron pipe line from Gamboa Pumping Station to Miraflores, 
Panama Canal Zone. The increased carrying capacity will now be permanently 
maintained by the thin, dense, smooth cement mortar lining centrifugally ap- 
plied—a reliable guarantee against future tuberculation, underlying deterioration 


of metal and increased pumping costs. 


The Centriline process is a rapid, economical method of reconditioning pipe lines 24” 
and larger. After cleaning, a thoroughly premixed cement mortar lining of desired 
thickness is applied centrifugally without rebound. This dense quality product is 
mechanically trowelled to a smooth finish providing maximum carrying capacity 
which is permanently sustained. This work is performed underground, in place. 


CENTRILINE CORPORATION 


140 CEDAR STREET « NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 


Restores and Protects Pipe-Line Carrying Capacity 
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Burroughs 


THE MARK OF SUPERIORITY 
IN MODERN BUSINESS MACHINES 
Burroughs 
5) Adding Machines 
Typewriter Accounting Machines y Calcul 
Burroughs 
iD 
Cash Registering Machines 
Statistical Machines 
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You can control the cost of the 
damage to your hydrants that 
are damaged in traffic acci- 
dents if they are MUELLER- 
COLUMBIAN because the 
SAFETY FLANGE takes the 
shock when it is hit a suffi- 
cient blow ta cause damage. 
There is no loss of water, one 
man can install a new SAFETY- 
FLANGE section in a few hours 
time, and the cost for parts is 


less than $8.00. 


Simple way to control costs, 
isn’t it? 


FACTORY: CDE: Tenn. MAIN OFFICE AND FACTORY: Decatur, Ill. 


OTHER FACTORIES: Los 
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= housewife in town is bursting with the exciting news 
of snow-white washes, with less effort, less soap. 

The reason? Their city management has installed modern, 
efficient Permutit* Water Conditioning equipment. It’s the 
biggest thing that has happened in years. 


From now on, municipal water will be clear...soft...iron-free! 
And good water does more than end household drudgery; 
it benefits everyone in town—shops, restaurants, and industry! 


If your community has a hard-water problem—and the chances 
are it has—why not let the engineers of America’s most 
experienced water-conditioning company solve it for you. 


PERMUTIT SPAULDING PRECIPITATOR . .. removes 
water hardness, dirt, and color by the 


Write today to The Permutit Company, Dept. A-6, sludge process. This 

: ment cuts detention time, saves chemicals, 

330 West 42nd St., New York 18, N. or Permutit Company Gee af 

of Canada, Ltd., Montreal, This.is only one of many Permutit methods 
*Trademark Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. of treating municipal water supplies. 


PERMUTIT 


WATER CONDITIONING HEADQUARTERS nn 
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COUNTY LINES 


ONCE AGAIN, Lock Joint Prestressed Concrete 
Cylinder Pipe has been selected for a major water 
works project. 


SPECIFICATIONS issued by the Saginaw- 
Midland Water Supply Commission call for the 
manufacture and installation of 254,500 feet of 
48 inch pipe . . . 143,230 feet of 36 inch pipe... 
14,900 feet of 24 inch pipe. . . all operating at 
a pressure of 130 pounds. 


JOINT PIPE 


Established 1905 
P.O. BOX 269, EAST ORANGE, NEW JERSEY 


COMPANY 


WHITESTONE PT. 
PUMP STA. 


48" LINE 


SAGINAW. 
BAY 


te 


i 
LOCK JOINT’ ff 
24° LINE | CTIONY n~r~f 
MIDLAND TAN 
| 
48" LINE . 
36 LINE ___} 
SAGINAW, A 


WHEN COMPLETED, this 78 mile water supply 
line will be capable of delivering 23 MGD to the 
city of Saginaw and 20 MGD to Midland. 


BY SELECTING Lock Joint Prestressed Concrete 
Cylinder Pipe, the Saginaw-Midland Water Sup- 
ply Commission assures itself of a pipe line of 
maximum elasticity, permanent high carrying 
capacity and an estimated life of one hundred 
years or more. 


Denver, Colo. * Chicago, Ill. * Kenilworth, N. J. * Kansas City, Mo. * Rock Island, Ill. 
Joplin, Mo. * Valley Park, Mo. * Cleveland, Ohio * Hartford, Conn. * Navarre, Ohio 


Lock Joint Pipe Company specializes in the manufacture and installation 
of Reinforced Concrete Pressure Pipe for Water Supply and Distribution 
Mains in a wide range of diameters as well as Concrete Pipe of all types 
for Sanitary Sewers, Storm Drains, Culverts and Subaqueous lines. 


SCOPE OF 
SERVICES 
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You can count on Remington Rand 
BOOKKEEPING MACHINES 


* | 
One machine produces all the | 
necessary administrative reports 
and control forms needed. 


Cities and counties throughout 
the nation use Remington Rand 
bookkeeping machines for: 


Tax Lists Purchase Orders 
Appropriation Assessors’ Sheets 
Ledgers Welfare Records 
Cash Receipts Consumer Billing 

Payrolls Tax Abstracts 

| Budget Vote Tabulation 

| Accounting Utility Billing 
and dorens of other applications! 


BRANCHES EVERYWHERE! 
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For County and City 
Figure Efficiency! 


Whether it’s tax records, budgets, allotments or any other accounting procedure, 
Remington Rand Bookkeeping machines prepare your vital records more easily, 
more quickly, more efficiently. 

Your gas, water and electric billing may require three or four related forms. 
Payrolls may need journal, employee’s record, statement of earnings, checks. 
Budget accounting may necessitate forms for director, department head, admin- 
istrator and comptroller. 

One Remington Rand Bookkeeping Machine posts the necessary two, three, four 
or more forms simultaneously ! 

Investigate these outstanding features for increasing administrative action. 
Call a Remington Rand Representative immediately—or write Adding-Bookkeep- 
ing-Calculating Machines Division, Department AC, 315 Fourth Avenue, N. Y. 10. 


Machines for Government Administration 
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Ward LaFrance is proud of the 20 new 
pumpers bearing their name that have just been 
added to the fire fighting equipment of the 
world’s largest city. This brings the total of 
Ward La France fire apparatus in New York 
City to 66 units. 

Increased capacity at the two Elmira, N. Y. 
plants of Ward LaFrance has been made pos- 
sible by a modernization program which in- 
cluded 6 completely new buildings equipped 
with the latest machinery for the manufacturing 
of fire apparatus. 


ELMIRA, 
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Great American Industries, 


pumpers for NEW YORK CITY 


The deliveries of materials used in the manu- 
facture of fire apparatus have not kept pace 
with the improved facilities at Ward LaFrance. In 
spite of these shortages, deliveries are showing 
a steady growth and, with a reasonable increase 
from our suppliers, prompt deliveries will be 
assured. 

These enlarged and improved facilities 
place Ward LaFrance in a position to make de- 
liveries unexcelled by any other producer during 
1947, and the years following. That is why we 
say, “Consider Ward LaFrance first.” 


WARD LAFRANCE TRUCK DIVISION 


Inc. 


NEW YORK 


One of the Twenty new 
Word LaFrance Pumpers 
delivered to New York Sily 
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Attention: 


We have sold many Abbott Coin Counting 
Machines to municipalities for counting and 
wrapping money taken in from parking meters. 


DELIVERY IN TWO WEEKS. 


MODEL No. 4ET—( Electric) 


A large motor-driven machine with an unusual reputation for 
speed and durability. Will handle all coins. Automatically 
locks after each count of 20, 25, 30, 40 or 50 coins or will 
count indefinitely into a bag. Register can be reset to zero. 


MODEL No. 2X—(Hand Operated) 


Adjustable for pennies, nickels, dimes, quarters or halves. Can 
be set to lock automatically when 20, 25, 30, 40 ~ = coins 
ta ee : have been counted or will count indefinitely into a bag. An 
Write us for catalog of hank and cashiering supplies to- operator can count and package 400 coins a minute or count 


gether with larger and smaller coin counting machines. 2.000 coins into a bag. Register can be reset to zero. 


143rd St. and Wales Ave., | 


ABBOTT COIN COUNTER COMPANY [New York 54... 


NO “LEAN YEARS" FOR WEEDS! 
Order Your Supply of Weed-Killer NOW 


DOLGE WEED-KILLER 


Does a swift, efficient job where no vegetation whatever is desired. 
This Dolge-developed preparation kills weed tops, then penetrates to 
the roots, destroying the plants completely. It sterilizes the soil and 
prevents seeds from sprouting. 

An hour's sprinkling with DOLGE WEED-KILLER equals six hours 
of weeding by old-fashioned, unsatisfactory methods. Do the job once 
and do it right at a terrific saving of money. 


E. W. T. SELECTIVE WEED-KILLER 


Acts on weeds but is not injurious to most grasses, nor does it sterilize 
most soils. One cupful to eight gallons of water is the usual solution 
for ridding turf areas of dandelions, plantains and other hardy weeds. 

Non-poisonous to humans and domestic animals . . . will not 
corrode metal sprinkling and spraying equipment.» Use freely on road- 


“WHO’S WHO 
IN 
MUNICIPAL SUPPLY” 


is an important feature of the 
THE MUNICIPAL INDEX con- 
sisting of brief messages to 
municipal officials from all the 
manufacturers, who are suf- 
ficently interested in govern- 
mental business to contribute 
a functional statement about 
what their products can do for 
city officials. If you do not 
have the latest Municipal Index 
on hand please let us know. 


sides to — ivy. for ragweed 
The C. B. DOLGE CO. west : | 470 Fourth Avenue New York 16, N. Y. 


MARTIN TRAILERS 
ake Hauling easure!"” 
MARTIN ARRVHA Ul Ease of loading, dependability co 
mical are three Martin CARRY- 
eee HAUL Trailer characteristics which make 


them the leaders in the field. 
TRADE MARK REGISTE a Regardless of your hauling job, there's a 

— proper size Martin CARR RYH HAUL Trailer 
to do it for you safely and economically. 


RTIN MACHINE COMPANY 
Your “CATERPILLAR” 


Dealer i & 
Dealer, Seo tie for your KEWANEE, ILLINOIS 


needs. 
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“Our new aerial ladder truck 
handles like a pleasure car,” 
says Chief W. D. Thomas. 


BINGHAMIOM, N.Y. receives first 
AMERICAN: [AFRANCE Aerials 


The new American-LaFrance cab- 
ahead-of-engine aerial has ex- 
ceeded every expectation for per- 
formance. Replacing a city service 
ladder truck, the 85-foot aerial 
ladder is new to the men, but they 
handle it like veterans with years of 
aerial experience. 

Short overall length—easy hand- 
ling in traffic—with ability to make 
short turns in narrow streets, has 
proven the superiority of these new 
aerials. 

The aerial ladder built of high- 
tensile corrosion-resisting steel, with 
full hydraulic power, provides fast, 
safe and sure operation. For rescue 
or water tower use, the American- 
LaFrance aerial has no equal 
in the fire service. 


RECENT 
AERIAL DELIVERIES 
HAVE BEEN MADE TO 


Lawrence, Kansas 
Liberty, New York 
Salisbury, Md. 

Kansas City, Mo. 
Fort Worth, Texas 
Kansas City, Kan. 


Marion, Indiana 
Duquesne, Pa. 


JORPORATION 
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One big, exclusive advantage of Mathews Hydrants is that old ones can 
be made new—in a few minutes, and at large savings. All it takes 

' to modernize even the oldest Mathews is the modern barrel, for the barrels 

| are interchangeable, and contain all the working parts. Off with the old, 
on with the new—an easy, above-ground operation—and Mathews 
40, 50, 60 and more years old do the same work as today’s 
great, fire-fighting model. 

, Mathews installed long ago still function perfectly. But conditions have 
changed, and more is demanded of a hydrant today. By the simple 
changeover of old barrel to new, communities are converting their old 
Mathews into the finest of modern types with pumper connections. 

At the same time they are preserving a large part of their original 
investment, Let us quote you the low cost at which your community 


can modernize. 


OTHER FEATURES OF MATHEWS LEADERSHIP 


Head can be rotated a full circle, on swivel flange e Replaceable head permits 
change in nozzle outlets e Nozzle levels can be raised or lowered e Barrel screws 
into bronze bushing in elbow e Operating thread (easily accessible) is only part that 
needs oiling e@ Stuffing box plate cast integral with the nozzle e Shield operating 
nut keeps out dust, rain, sleet e Positive automatic drain valve; true compression-type 


main valve e Maintenance and repair expense kept to the minimum. 


MATHEWS HYDRANTS 


Wade by R. D. WOOD COMPANY 
PUBLIC LEDGER BUILDING, INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 5, PA. 


MANUFACTURERS OF “SAND-SPUN” PIPE (CENTRIFUGALLY CAST IN SAND MOLDS) AND R. D. WOOD GATE VALVES 
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Here is another Diesel achieve- 
ment by Nordberg. This Nordberg Duafuel installation is among 
the first and the larger supercharged, automatic gas and oil 
burning Diesels in commercial service . . . By means of a single 
control wheel, the engine can be set to operate on gas, on oil 
or any desired combination of each fuel without shutting down. 
Should there be a failure of supply of one fuel, the engine auto- 
matically shifts over to the other fuel. With this engine it is 
always possible to operate on the fuel which can be burned 
most advantageously . . . If gas is available for your opera- 
tions, investigate the merits of Nordberg Duafuel power. These 
engines in the four-cycle type are available in sizes up to 
1630 horsepower. Larger gas burning Diesels in the two- 
cycle type are available in sizes up to 8500 horsepower. 


@ Six cylinder, 1220 
horsepower, four-cy- 
cle, supercharged 
Nordberg Duafuel 
Diesel engine installed 
at the Lehigh Port- 
land Cement Com- 
pany, lola, Kansas. 


NORDBERG MFG. CC 
MILWAUKEE 7, WISCONSI 


NORDBERG Seto the Pace 
with a supercharged 
We 4 
| a3 a GAS F 
oR 
g ORPDBERG = 
DIESEL ENGINES | 


MUNICIPAL ACCOUNTING | | 


Underwood Corporstion 


With The Automatic SUNDSTRAND 


The ASSESSOR proves the valuations on the Assessment Roll 


line by line, prints accurate page and district totals, and proves 


that all properties are present and accounted for. 


The BILLER automatically multiplies the valuation by the tax 
rate, points off the answer, computes the installments, and 
automatically adjusts the fractions so that the sum of the install- 
ments equals the total tax. 


The COLLECTOR posts the tax payments to the Unit Tax 
Ledger Card, automatically extending the Yearly Balances and 
the Total Balances. 


The TREASURER posts all transactions to the Appropriation 
Ledger, automatieally extending all desirable balances which. 
copied in a few minutes, constitute an up to date Budgetary 
Report. 


John Jones gets the John Jones bill covering the John Jones 
property. His tax payment is posted to the John Jones ledger card. 
A positive proof is provided that all entries are made to the correct 
account. 

Let us send you the particulars 


UNDERWOOD CORPORATION 


Accounting Machines . . . Typewriters . . . Adding Machines . . . Ribbons, Carbon Papers and Other Supplies 


New York 16, N. Y. 


One Park Avenue 
Sales and Service Everywhere 
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UTILITIES CAN ALWAYS BE SURE 


= FWDs wit Get Through" 


The FWD four-wheel-drive truck “gets through” to the most in- 


WN / accessible locations, carrying men and materials, tools and sup- 
[ plies, right to the spot where the work is to be done. On the 
y open highway the FWD has unmatched speed and economy 


plus added safety for the crew. FWD offers a complete line 
of four-wheel-drive trucks for Utility service. Special power 
take-offs for operating a winch and boring machine are incor- 
porated into its original design, together with many other ex- 
clusive refinements. Write for literature and complete information. 


THE FOUR WHEEL DRIVE AUTO CO. 
Clintonville, Wisconsin 
Canadian Factory: KITCHENER, ONTARIO 


DB Foremost Heavy-Duty Truck 
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and has many 
other advantages, too! 


Here are five important reasons why Transite 


Sewer Pipe helps reduce sewage disposal costs: 


Faster Installation. Because Transite 
Sewer Pipe is light in weight and 
made in long 13-foot lengths, it is 
easier to handle...easier to lay this 
pipe to line and grade. And longer 
lengths mean fewer joints... faster 
installation. 


Lower Excavation Costs. Because of 
its low friction coefficient (n—.010), 
Transite Sewer Pipe has an unusu- 
ally high flow capacity. Thus, flatter 


grades, with correspondingly lower 
excavation Costs, are often possible. 


Use of Smaller Diameter Pipe. Instead 
of using flatter grades, designers 
sometimes take advantage of 
Transite’s high flow capacity by se- 
lecting smaller diameter pipe. 

Reduced Treatment Costs. Transite 
Sewer Pipe joints combine tightness 
with flexibility and so guard against 
infiltration. Tighter joints cut the 


load at the disposal plant... help 
reduce treatment costs. 


Smaller Treatment Plants. Because 
Transite minimizes infiltration, 
plant capacity is more efficiently 
used. Where new plants are being 
designed, substantial savings in the 
initial cost of construction and 
equipment often may be effected. 


Get full details by writing for the 
Transite Sewer Pipe bro- 
chure. Address Johns- 
Manville, Box 290, New M4 
York 16, New York. 


JOHNS -MANVILLE 


PRODUCTS 


TRANSITE SEWER 


SAV... that TRANS/TE Sewer Pipe 
feally goes in fast! 
| 
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ITH the pride of watchmakers, Badger craftsmen produce the many precision parts 


used in Badger Water Meters. That is one reason why years of accurate metering 
are yours when you use Badger Meters. 


Send us the coupon. It will bring a Badger Meter Engineer who will show you all the 
reasons why you get “More for your money,” when you buy Badger Water Meters. 


BADGER METER MFG. CO. || BADGER METER MFG. CO. © MILWAUKEE 10, WISCONSIN 
MILWAUKEE 10, WISCONSIN Tl [-] Please have a Badger Meter Representative call. 


[_] Please send complete descriptive literature. 
BRANCH OFFICES: || 
New York City - Chicago, Illinois - Waco, Texas - Portland, Ore. - Salt | 


Name of Utility 


Individual __Title 


Lake City, Utah - Seattle, Wash. - Cincinnati, Ohio - Philadelphia, \| 


A 
Pa. - Denver, Colo. - Worcester, Mass. - Kansas City, Mo. 


- Tampa, Fla. - Savannah, Ga, - Los Angeles, Calif. I City end State — 
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® like 


The concrete paved Davison Limited 
Access Highway is helping Detroit 
avert traffic chaos. It provides non- 
stop travel with no intersections at 
grade through a solidly built-up 
neighborhood. One-way service 
drives carry local traffic. 


A traffic “bottleneck”’ on Chicago’s 
West Side. Intersections and cross 
traffic at grade, stop lights, . and left 
turns, create a “‘bumper-to 

battle, which brings motor and 
pedestrian movement to a virtual 
standstill. (Chicago Daily News Photo) 


BAN expressways, designed in accord- 

ance with careful traffic studies, are the 
highway engineer’s answer to » the growing 
problem of traffic congestion. 

The importance of these facilities calls for a 
type of pavement giving many years of uninter- 
rupred service at lowest possible expense for 
maintenance—pavement such as portland 
cement concrete which costs only one-fifth to one- 
half as much to maintain as other pavement. 

In addition to economy of upkeep, concrete 
pavement under most conditions, actually costs 
less to build than any other pavement of equal 


load-carrying capacity. These advantages in first 


cost and low upkeep through years of service, 
give low annual cost, the true measure of paves 
ment economy. 

Thousands of miles of concrete on main trava 
eled roads—scores of expressways, have proved 
that concrete is not only the pavement which 
motorists prefer for all-weather safety but the 


most economical pavement for modern traffic; 


Free copy of new book, “Concrete Pavement 
Design,” will be helpful in planning roads and 
streets carrying all classes of traffic. Sent only 
in United States and Canada. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 


Dept. A6é-4, 33 W. Grand Ave., Chicago 10, Illinois 


A national organization to improve and extend the uses of concrete ; ; ; 
through scientific research and engineering field work 
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This Emblem 


Identifies 
Great Trucks 


International 


wae’ 


International 


BACK THE TRUCK THESE 


International 


TRUCK SERVICE . ENGINEERED PARTS , APPROVED ACCESSORIES 


Rugged stamina! Long mileage! Econ- 
omy of operation! 

International Trucks provideall three 
in such abundance that for 16 years 
more heavy-duty International Trucks 
have served American commerce and 
industry than any other make. 


And to make sure that every opera- 
tor gets every profitable mile and every 
available economy from every Interna- 
tional Truck, this is the Three-Part 
Service International provides: 


TH ANNIVERSARY OF INTERNATIONAL TRUCKS 
4 0 1907-1947—Forty years of International Truck Service to industry, Commerce, Agriculture 


MAINTENANCE AND SERVICE 
Quickly available everywhere from 
thousands of International Dealers and 
the nation’s largest company-owned 
truck-service organization — Interna- 
tional Branches. 

ENGINEERED PARTS 
Precision-made, like the originals in 
International Trucks— wear better and 
last longer. 

APPROVED TRUCK ACCESSORIES 
A complete line for every truck need. 


Triple-checked against the most rigid 
standards to assure efficient, trouble- 
free performance. 

Yes, International Three-Part Service 
makes sure that operators get the extra 
mileage, the dependable stamina and 
the low operating cost built into all 
International Trucks. 


Motor Truck Division a 
INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
180 N. Michigan Ave. Chicago 1, Ill. 


Tune in James Melton on “Harvest 
of Stars’ Sunday! NBC Network. 
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Do You KEeEp 


THE 
MUNICIPAL INDEX 


On Your 
Desk? 


Mutiigipal 
Index. 
AndAtlas 


We recently asked that question of 2,000 city officials and consulting en- 


gineers. The responses received show up percentage-wise as follows. 


City Consulting 

Officials Engineers 
YES 66°: 42% 

In bookease or shelf 

in my office 21% 28% 
In catalog file % 14% 
No TW 16% 
100°. 100% 


The above may be valuable to recently elected or appointed municipal officials who 
may not have fully discovered the ready and comprehensive purchasing service 


they have available in THE MUNICIPAL INDEX. Those who use it most and know 


it best. keep it “in reach.” 
' 
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SUPERIOR DIESEL 


| HAVE | FINGER-TIP CONTROL 


firm foundation of 
nearly 60 years of engine build- 
ing experience and research has 
proved the value of placing simple, 
safe controls at operator's finger- 
tips. That’s why controls on Superior 
Diesel Engines are reduced to a 
minimum. Often only start...stop... 
and speed controls are included. 


Superior controls are so placed 
that the operator has, at all times, 
a view of the gauges and instru- 
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ments necessary for safe, efficient 
operation. To meet the most 
exacting requirements for efficient 
operation of large installations, a 
remotely mounted special alarm 


and control panel is available. 


More and more people want Supe- 
rior Diesel Engines. To meet this 
demand, $1,500,000 is being spent 
ona plant modernization program. 


SUPERIOR ENGINES DIVISION OF. 


THE NATIONAL SUPPLY COMPANY 
Plant and General Sales Office: Springfield, Ohio 


This 6-cylinder Model 80 
Supercharged Superior 
Diesel Engine develops 
1080 HP at 360 RPM. 
It is used to provide 
electric power for widely 
separated villages and 
farms in Central lowa, 
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un-natural 
death 


Wn: rates fixed and operating cost mounting skyward, 


can you afford to lose as much as 30 to 40% of 

REVENUE that might be collected? Yet that is what 
you can lose, estimates indicate, when you neglect meters and 
fail to remove them for the tests and repairs that would quickly 
renew their youthful accuracy . .. for no meter need “die 
a lingering death” while you can get new parts that fit old 
models, as you can with Trident Meters. 


Trident 
Water Meters 


The way long-neglected meters lose revenue is well illus 
trated by the experience of one water department. Out of a 
lot of 40 meters brought in.from 9 residential streets for testing 
and repair, 36 would not even move on 1/4, gpm. And when you 
consider that 25% of all water flows through domestic meters 
at 1 gpm or less, you can readily see the losses permitted by 


Tridents are simple, rugged 
and retain their high initial ac- 
curacy over many years of op- 
eration. Even after years on 
the line, new interchangeable 
parts fit old casings, make 
them “better than when new,” 
at small expense. Thus Tridents 
are easily repaired to register 
at least 90% at %4 gpm, the 
acceptable performance for 
repaired domestic meters. 


“half-dead” meters. Consult your Trident representative for 
advice on a testing and repair program. 


_ NEPTUNE METER COMPANY ° 50 West Street * NEW YORK 20, N.Y. — 
: Branch Offices in Chicage, San Francisco, les Angeles, Portlend, Ore., $ 

Denver, Dallas, Kansas City, Lovisville, Atlenta, Besten. 
NEPTUNE METERS, LTD., Leng Branch, Ont., Canada 
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Salary Trends for Municipal 
Officials and Employes 


S of January 1, 1947, mayors ot 

cities over 500,000 received an ave- 
rage salary of $16,011, with a high 
of $25,000 reported by one city. Mayors 
of non-council-manager cities in the 
other population groups averaged $8,- 
096 for cities from 250.000 to 500,000; 
$6,531 for cities from 100.000 to 250,- 
000; $5,346 for cities from 50,000 to 
100,000; $3.577 in cities from 25,000 
to 50,000 and $2,551 in cities from 
10.000 to 25,000. 

In the population group of 250,000 to 
500,000, the average salary for city 
managers at the beginning of 1947 was 
$15,011; in cities of 100,000 to 250,000, 
$12.470: in cities of 50,000 to 100,000, 
$9,172: in cities of 25.000 to 50,000, 
$7,790: and in cities of 10,000 to 25,000, 
$5,846. From 1942 to 1947, the average 
salary of city managers in cities of 
250.000 to 500,000 rose 12°, but the 
highest average percentage increase 
since 1942—41.3 per cent—was report- 
ed in cities from 100,000 to 250,000. 

Managers’ salaries paid by cities 
with populations of less than 10,000 
were reported for 28] city managers 
as of the first of 1947. In cities 
under 5,000 population 160 city mana- 
gers received an average salary of $3.,- 
846, representing a 27.7% increase over 
1942. Individual salaries ranged from 
$650 to $9,600 for the cities under 5,000 
population. In the cities from 5,000 to 
10,000 population, 121 city managers 
received an average salary of $5,011, 
or an increase of 33% over 1942. In- 
dividual salaries ranged from $3,000 
up to $12,000. 


Best-Paid Officials 


The 1947 Municipal Year Book re- 
ports also some interesting comparisons 
between the rank order of the average 
salaries of the top officials in the sev- 
eral population groups. City managers 
and school superintendents receive the 
highest salaries, although the mayors 


By CLARENCE E. RIDLEY 
Executive Director, 
International City Managers’ Association 


Chicago, Ill, 


in cities over 500,000 replace city man- 
agers, since there are no council-man- 
ager cities over 500,000. The highest 
paid officials in cities over 500,000 are 
the mayor, superintendent of schools, 
director of finance, attorney, and comp- 
troller. In other population groups, the 
city manager, the schoo] superintendent. 
mayor, engineer, chief personnel off- 
cer, and director of public works, com- 
prise the highest paid positions. Other 
officials among the six highest paid po- 
sitions include the health officer, police 
chief, director of public works, and aud- 
itor. The salary survey also included 
superintendent of parks, street super- 
intendent, librarian, purchasing agent. 
recreation director, and city clerk. 


Police and Fire Services 


Because cities usually spend more 
money for police and fire services than 
for any other activity, the salaries paid 
police and fire chiefs are of interest. 
Police and fire chiefs have seen their 
salaries rise steadily, although perhaps 
more slowly than the pay of their sub- 
ordinates. As of January 1947, police 
chiefs averaged from $3,000 for cities 
of 10,000 to 25,000 to $8,400 for cities 
over 500,000, and fire chiefs averaged 
from $3,000 to $7,839 for the same two 
population groups. The cities over 500.- 
000 reported the largest percentage in- 
crease in police chiefs’ salaries as com- 
pared to 1946, 12%, while the lowest 
percentage increase, 6%, occurred in 
the cities from 250,000 to 500,000. Sal- 
aries of fire chiefs have risen from 3 to 
20% from 1946 to 1947. In 1946, the 
average for cities from 10,000 to 25,- 
000 was $2.640 and now it is $3,000. 
For cities over 500,000 the jump was 
from an average of $7,575 to $7.839. 
Individual cities reported fire chiefs’ 
salaries as low as $1,456 to a high of 
$12,500. 

As might be expected, the salaries 
of firemen and policemen continue to 
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Salaries paid municipal officials 
and employes have risen generally 
during the last five years from 
10% to 40%, depending on the 
positions and the size of the city. 
Top city executives and department 
heads have seen their salaries rise 
slowly but steadily since 1942. Po- 
lice and fire salaries have been 
raised at least 15% since 1943. 

At the start of 1947, salaries for 
14 basic city jobs were highest along 
the Pacifie Coast, next highest in 
the East North Central region, and 
lowest in the South Atlantic region, 
according to a regional survey 
undertaken early this year by the 
International City Managers’ Asso- 
ciation and the Civil Service As- 


sembly, 
Salaries of the mayors, city 
managers, city clerks, engineers, 


health officers, fire and police chiefs 
and other officials were collected 
from 826 cities over 10,000. These 
salary data and an analysis of 
trends, on which the accompanying 
article is based, will be published 
by the ICMA in the 1947 Municipal 
Year Book, which will be off the 
press late in June. 


rise. The median entrance salaries of 
firemen are now at least 18% higher 
than in 1943, but rising as high as 
25% over 1943 for cities over 500.000 
and 31% over 1943 for cities from 
10,000 to 25,000. The median maxi- 
mum salary is at least 16% more now 
than in 1943 with the cities in two 
population groups—10,000 to 25,000 
and 250,000 to 500,000—reporting ave- 
rage increases of 27% over 1943. The 
median maximum salary ranges from 
$2,280 for cities of 10,000 to 25,000 
up to $2,937 for cities over 50,000. 
Median maximum salaries reported for 
firemen by individual cities ranges from 
a low of $1,456 to a high of $3,492. 
Salaries for first-year policemen 
range on the average from $2,100 to 
$2.500. depending on the city’s size 
group. The first-year salaries for patrol- 
men have risen at least 21% since 1943. 
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while the maximum salaries for non- 
supervisory patrolmen have been upped 
at least 15% since 1943. Median max- 
imum salaries for patrolmen now range 
from $2,340 in cities of 10,000 to 25.,- 
000 to $3,180 in cities over 500,000. 

The continued rise of police and fire 
salaries pushed the total expenditures 
for wages and salaries up still further, 
and total expenditures as well. Per cap- 
ita police and fire expenditures for sal- 
aries for all cities over 10,000 are now 
$4.80 and $3.76 respectively. In 1946 
these figures were $4.17 and $3.40. Sal- 
ary expenditures made in 1946 by near- 
ly 600 cities absorbed 90.6% of the 
$257,207,000 outlay for police service 
and 89.7% of the $194,036,000 outlay 
for fire service. 


Regional Survey of Fourteen 
Basic Jobs 

A regional wage survey, made for 
the first time by The Municipal Year 
Book, reports salaries paid for fourteen 
basic jobs paid by ninety cities select- 
ed on the basis of size and geographic 
location. Pacific Coast rates averaged 
the highest for all types of jobs with 
the industrial section of the north east 
central right behind. Bakersfield, Calif., 
reported the highest monthly salary for 
junior typist-clerk, $220 a month, while 
Detroit, Mich., came second with $199 
a month for the same job. Sixty-two 
cities indicated rates for jobs like play 
leader, the high being $250 per month 
paid by New London, Conn., with Long 
Beach and San Francisco, Calif., paying 
$239 and $235 respectively. Building 
inspectors, on the other hand, received 
a high of $439 monthly in Stockton, 
Calif., and $1.50 an hour in Teaneck, 
N. J. The Municipal Year Book reports 
these salaries as monthly, weekly, or 
hourly figures according to local usage. 

Pay rates are shown for junior typ- 
ist-clerk, junior stenographer, bookkeep- 
ing machine operator. bookkeeper, jun- 
ior accountant, labor foreman, common 
laborer, junior draftsman, play leader, 
junier civil engineer, policeman, fire- 
man, and building inspector. The cities 
were grouped into the following re- 
gions; northeast region, middle Atlan- 
tic, south Atlantic, east north central, 
east south central, west north central, 
west south central, mountain, and Pa- 
cific. The purpose was to provide up- 
to-date salary data for “standard” jobs 
so that city officials could easily esti- 
mate the salaries that should be paid 
for the higher positions for which each 
one of this group of fourteen serves as 
the gateway into the city’s service. 


Determination of Pay Increases 


Methods used by cities in making 
pay increases include a flat percentage 
increase, a bonus which is not consid- 
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ered part of the salary, increases on a 
graduated basis with a higher percen- 
tage increase for lower paid employes, 
or a flat dollar amount. At least thir- 
teen cities gear pay rates to changes 
in the cost of living. 

A sound position-classification system 
is vital to the establishment of any 
comprehensive and yalid pay plan. A 
survey of the prevailing rates in the 
area is an important element in deter- 
mining local pay policy. Many cities 
make annual or even more frequent 
surveys of wage and salary rates paid 
for comparable work in private indus- 
try, by local governments in the area, 
and by selected cities elsewhere of ap- 
proximately the same size and type. 
If a city has a good position-classifica- 
tion and pay plan and the existing pay 
structures are internally consistent, the 
question of pay increases is largely a 
matter of over-all increases to meet the 
rising living costs. 


Cost-of-Living Payment Plans 


At least thirteen cities are known to 
have cost-of-living pay adjustment 
plans. These cities are Colorado 
Springs, Colo.; Albert Lea, Duluth, and 
St. Paul, Minn.; Dearborn and Jack- 
Mich.; Portland, Ore.; Phoenix, 
Ariz.: Madison, Milwaukee, Shorewood, 


and Whitefish Bay, Wis., and Brook- 


son, 


line, Mass. Eleven of these cities use 


the consumers price index of the 
United States Bureau of Labor Statis. 
tics as a basis for making adjustments, 
Brookline uses the cost-of-living index 
of the State Department of Labor. The 
first city to adopt the cost-of-living pay 
adjustment plan was St. Paul in 1922, 
and the other cities have adopted their 
plans since 1940. 

Gearing a pay plan to cost-of-living 
indexes requires considerably more 
planning and investigation than most 
bonus or general increase systems. It 
should not be undertaken without as. 
surance of a reliable and currently 
maintained index of living costs defin- 
itely applicable to the city or area con- 
cerned. Most of the cities which have 
adopted such a plan limit adjustments 
to one a year, but because of the rap- 
id increase in the cost of living during 
the past year a number of cities have 
made more than one increase. Gener- 
ally no adjustment is made unless there 
is a change of from two to five points 
in the index, but Shorewood and Brook- 
line changed their cost of living bonus 
monthly in accordance with the changes 
in the index. Pay adjustments apply 
only to a certain portion of the salary 
ranging from the first $100 of monthly 
salary in three cities up to the first 
$250 of monthly salary in one city. 


Importance of Knowing 
Loeal Population Trends 


LL too often municipalities, in plan- 

ning their facilities and services, 
forget to consider their city’s popula- 
tion and age distributions and disregard 
analyses of nation-wide and regional 
population shifts and trends. It is an 
impossibility for a municipality to do 
sound planning without such facts. 

A recent report of the Bureau of the 
Census, “Urban and Rural Population 
of the United States, By Age and Sex,” 
contains some figures which should be 
of interest to municipal officials. It 
shows that the proportion of the civil- 
ian population living in urban areas 
(defined as incorporated places having 
2,500 or more inhabitants in 1940) in- 
creased from 56.7% in April 1940 to 
60.0% in July 1946. Some 82,149,000 
now live in urban areas, according to 
the census calculations. This change, 
the report declares, “marks a restora- 
tion of the more rapid increase in urban 
areas that was characteristic of the 
United States before 1930 but was 
temporarily suspended during the eco- 
nomic depression of the following dec- 
ade.” Movement to the cities has con- 
tinued since the end of the war. 

According to the national census es- 
timates for July 1946. if your city is 


“average” as to population distribu- 
tion, 21.6% of its total population is 
under fourteen years of age, and 7.1% 
is sixty-five years and over. Other age 
groupings run as follows: 


8.5% 
8.6% 
32.3% 


Of special interest to persons re 
sponsible for planning community 
school facilities and educational pro- 
grams should be the information that 
the population under five years of age 
increased from 10,542,000 in April 
1940 to 13,417,000 in July 1946, a 
gain of 27.3%, as compared with a 
gain of only 7.3% in the population 
as a whole. The group aged five to nine 
years increased from 10,685,000 in 1940 
to 11,633,000 in 1946, a gain of almost 
a million. The census points out that 
the combined increase of 3,824,000 in 
these two youngest age groups consti- 
tuted two-fifths of the total increase. 

Certainly it is to every community’s 
advantage, from every point of view, 
to have close at hand the facts, figures, 
and estimates about present and ex- 
pected population trends. 
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Washington Has Local Problems, Too 


The Nation’s capital, like its sister communities, shows 


the effects of wartime and post-war overpopulation. The 


author discusses plans for the city’s new municipal needs. 


By H. PAUL CAEMMERER, Secretary 
The National Commission of Fine Arts 
Washington, D. C. 


re war of major importance has 
had its repercussions on the city 
of Washington, D. C., bringing thous- 
ands of employes to the city and neces- 
sitating the construction of temporary 
buildings to house them. The effects 
of World War II on our capital city 
are still much in evidence. People came 
to Washington, not only from all the 
states of the Union, but also from all 
the leading countries of the world. To- 
day the city proper numbers about 1,- 
000,000 inhabitants, while metropolitan 
Washington fifteen miles from the cen- 
ter of the city in each direction, cover- 
ing an area of approximately 900 
square miles, has a population of 1,- 
500,000. 


New Buildings Needed 


To create an organization that could 
wage a “global war” necessitated, first 
of all, many temporary war buildings. 
Fully forty of them, some several blocks 
long, were built—most of them on park 
land owned by the Government. In ad- 
dition, over a hundred additional struc- 
tures (consisting of office buildings, 
apartments and_ residences) were 
rented or acquired and converted into 
Government offices. The civilian em- 
ployes of the Government increased 
from 133,856 on June 30, 1941, to 287,- 
000 in February 1943. This peak figure 
dropped to 221,339 on December 31, 
1946, and there is a strong movement 
afoot in Congress to have that number 
decidedly reduced this fiscal year. The 
construction of many Government 
buildings will still be required, how- 
ever, because the temporary war build- 
ings were cheaply constructed and were 
not meant to last longer than ten years 
at the most. Privately owned office 
buildings, apartments, and_ residences 
should be vacated as soon as possible 
and returned to meet private needs. But 
when all this has been accomplished, 
there remain to be solved still other 
great problems incident to the phen- 
omenal growth of our national capital. 

As preliminary step towards 
adopting a construction program for 
post-war Washington, an exhibition was 
held in the fall of 1945. It was spon- 
sored by the National Capital Park and 


Planning Commission and the National 
Commission of Fine Arts, in coopera- 
tion with other leading agencies of the 
Government concerned with the devel- 
opment of the city, such as the 
Architect of the Capitol, the Public 
Buildings Administration and the Pub- 
lic Roads Administration of the Feder- 
al Works Agency, the District of Co- 
lumbia Highway Department, the Unit- 
ed States Engineer Office, the National 
Park Service, and the National Capital 
Housing Authority. Indications were 
that a great construction program, 
similar to that after World War I, 


Fort Drive—an important circumferential highway proposed to be constructed 
four to five miles from the center of the congested business area in Washington. 
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could be inaugurated. Representative 
Fritz G. Lanham of Texas introduced 
the legislation (H. R. 4276) for such 
a program in the 79th Congress. How- 
ever, the cry of “houses first” predom- 
inated, and the end of that Congress 
saw the bill virtually thrown into the 
wastebasket. 


Growth Problems 


In recent months the Commissioners 
of the District of Columbia have at- 
tempted to cope with the great prob- 
lem of providing adequately for the 
city’s municipal needs. No large public 
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“Before” and “after” views of NCHA redevelopments in slum areas. Since 1934, 974 slum dwellings have been demolished, 


school building has been built for near- 
ly ten years, and scarcely a fire and 
police station, though the population 
in the same period of time has in- 
creased by nearly 500,000. In other 
words, in a decade the city of Wash- 
ington has had its population doubled, 
with few provisions made for additional 
facilities to meet this growth, although 
the Municipal Architect has projects 
pending amounting in value to $35,000.- 
000. Such an increase in population has 
produced a great burden on the water 
supply, sewer system. and the like. 
The problem was made the subject 
of particular study by the Engineer 
Commissioner of the District of Colum- 
bia, Brigadier General Gordon R. 
Young, who published a report about a 
year ago presenting the need for $228.- 
000,000 in construction projects during 
a six-year period. These projects are 
aimed at providing for Washington’s 
growth and at establishing facilities be- 
fitting the capital of a great country. 


Some Recommended Projects 


The survey includes extensive 
trafic improvement program, to cost 


$47.877.140. The aim is to relieve the 


congested trafic conditions in the cen- 
tral part of the city, and to provide for 
widening streets and constructing ex- 
pressways to expedite traffic to the sub- 
urban areas. These routes are being 
studied by the District of Columbia 
Highway Department in cooperation 
with the National Capital Park and 
Planning Commission and the Public 
Roads Administration. one-cent in- 
crease in the gasoline tax is proposed 
which is expected to raise an additional 
$8,000,000 yearly to cover this expense. 

Plans to improve the city water sup- 
ply are spread over a forty-three-year 
expansion program, developed jointly 
by the Engineer Corps of the Army and 
the District of Columbia Water De- 
partment. The first six years call for 
$19,512,800 worth of new facilities, of 
which about $2,000,000 is carried in 
the budget for the fiscal year 1947. 
Plans call for several storage reser- 
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voirs and a big crosstown main to im- 
prove distribution. 

Related to the water supply is the 
sewage disposal system, which was es- 
tablished for a city of 650,000. But 
since the city’s population is nearly a 
million, there is an excess of waste 
which is overloading the sewers to the 
danger point. Thus during the next 
six years, it is proposed to spend $23,- 
265,000 on additional storm water and 
sanitary sewers, as well as $2,200,0000 
for an additional sewage disposal plant. 

More than $10,000,000 must be spent 
to bring welfare institutions up to ac- 
ceptable standards. Expansion and mod- 
ernization are long overdue, and some 
are actual firetraps. The program also 
calls for modest amounts to provide 
for additional recreational areas and 
branch libraries. 

On the accepted basis of 2.5 per 
1,000. the present police force should 
be increased from about 1700 to 2500, 
for which $32.500.000 has been al- 
lowed. Similar improvements should be 
made without delay in the fire depart- 
ment; $17,850,000 is proposed for the 
purpose of repairing old buildings and 
establishing a three-platoon system of 
fire protection, instead of the two-pla- 
toon system which now exists. 


Committee Studies Program 


The entire program is still being 
studied by a special committee that in- 
cludes representatives of the Board of 
Trade and citizens’ associations. The 
major projects proposed must, of 
course, have Congressional approval, 
since Congress, by virtue of the Con- 
stitution of the United States (Article 
I, Sec. 8, Par. 17) is in the ultimate 
responsible for the administration of 
the District of Columbia. 

The problem of financing this im- 
provement program is giving both the 
Commissioners and private citizens a 
headache. Brigadier General Young has 
estimated that a maximum of only $62,- 
000.000 can be raised annually by tax- 
ation, considering the present limita- 


tions; whereas the 1948 Budget is $95,- 


000.000. The appropriation for 1947 
was about $75.000,000. to which the 
Federal Government contributed $9, 
000.000. To meet the difference, there 
must thus be either an increase in the 
rate of taxation, or an increase in the 
allotment by the Federal Government. 
Back in 190] the contribution was on a 
fifty-fifty basis. Just how much more 
the Federal Government should con- 
tribute to the city’s cost of services and 
facilities now is being studied by a spe- 
cial committee of Congress. Whether or 
not the District Commissioners should 
borrow the money to carry out the 
much-needed municipal projects is an- 
other phase of the problem. 

Early in February 1947, the Admin- 
istrator of the Federal Works Agency, 
Major General Philip B. Fleming, out- 
lined a building program in an ad- 
dress entitled “What’s Ahead for Con- 
struction,” before the Washington 
Building Congress. Referring to metro- 
politan Washington in his predictions 
of 1947 construction volume. General 
Fleming said: 

The Federal building program here con- 
ceivably can be around ten million dollars 
for this year. That, of course, is a good 
deal less than the work that urgently 
needs doing. 

He then cited improvements at the 
National Airport which will take fully 
$4,000,000. and detailed several build- 
ing projects for the remaining amount. 

Speaking of highways and other im- 
provements, General Fleming stated: 


To summarize, then, the District’s public 
works program, which may reasonably be 
expected to start in 1947, totals an esti- 
mated 28 million dollars in Federal build- 
ings, streets and highways. And for the 
more indefinite future, plans will be ready 
for miscellaneous projects to cost 10% 
million dollars. All this, of course, adds up 
to far less than the minimum needs of 
the capital. . . 


In all this work the National Com- 
mission of Fine Arts has the duty of ad- 
vising on aesthetic questions relating 
to these projects—architecture, land- 
scape architecture, sculpture, and 
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pamting. as well as important phases 
relating to planning,—in all of which 
the Commission cooperates closely with 
the responsible establishments of the 
Government. 

Several long-delayed building proj- 
ects are now getting under way. Con- 
gress has appropriated $7,750,000 for 
the West Central Heating Plant, which 
is being built at 29th and K Streets, 
N. W. It will be a subsidiary to the 
main central heating plant, which heats 
somewhat over 100 buildings. The 
steel framework is in place, but the 
date of completion of the building has 
not been determined. 

The East Capital Street Development 
for a beautiful “Boulevard” east of the 
Capital awaits action by Congress. In 
the meantime designs by Eggers & 
Higgins, Architects, of New York City, 
have been approved for an Army Medi- 
cal Library east of the Folger Shakes- 
Library. Plans are also being 
made for a large General Accounting 
Office building at 5th and G Streets, N. 
W., for which funds have been appropri- 
ated by Congress. Work has begun on 
a large underpass at Dupont Circle, 
the South Capital Street bridge and 
the “Twin Bridges” at 14th Street (near 
the Jefferson Memorial shown on the 
cover) to replace the old Highway 
Bridge. A Veterans’ Hospital of 750 
beds has also been proposed, for the 
Washington area. 

Concerning the urban redevelopment 
program, Major General U. S. Grant 
III, Chairman of the National Capital 
Park and Planning Commission, stated: 

We succeeded, at the end of the last 
session of Congress, in getting an urban re- 
development bill enacted for the District 
of Columbia. Essentially, it provides for 


peare 


Sketches showing (right) the West 
Central Heating Plant, to be a sub- 
sidiary to the main central heating 
plant which heats over 100 buildings, 
and (below) the George Washington 
University Hospital, now under con- 
struction, 


this Commission to do the planning and 
for the District Commissioners to hold a 
public hearing before approval ef both the 
plan and the project area. It also estab- 
lishes a’ new land agency to handle the 
business of acquiring the land and dispos- 
ing of it in accordance with the plan. 

The land agency has now been set up 
and is awaiting Senate approval. Nomina- 
tions have been made for it. This Com- 
mission has asked for appropriations for 
its planning work as well as for a census 
by the District Commissioners to deter- 
mine income groups in the District. Pend- 
ing the receipt of that money, we cannot 
do very much more than we have done to 
date. However, with the approval of the 
Commissioners, three blighted areas have 
been designated as requiring initial atten- 
tion for redevelopment. 

At the present time a_ preliminary 
plan is being prepared for the cele- 


bration of the Sesquicentennial in ob- 
servance of the establishment of the 
Federal Government in the District of 
Columbia, which will take place in 
1950. It is no wonder that in this 
span of 150 years, while having grown 
t@ be one of the world’s greatest capi- 
tals and most beautiful cities, Wash- 
ington should also come face to face 
with some of the typical problems con- 
fronted by other large metropolitan 
areas throughout the country. But since 
Washington is the one city in the Unit- 
ed States in which all citizens have a 
share, it is to be hoped that the crit- 
ical problems brought on by the war 
will be attended to promptly. Our na- 
tional capital should always be a city 
in keeping with the dignity, wealth, and 
power of this great republic. 
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The Design 


HE design of concrete pavements is 

based upon a vast amount of data 
which have been compiled during years 
of research and practical experience. 
These data from observations of pave- 
ments in service, from test roads, lab- 
oratory research, field investigations, 
and mathematical computations have 
removed much of the necessity for 
guesswork or rule-of-thumb methods in 
concrete pavement design. It is the 
purpose of this article to outline and 
discuss briefly the procedure followed 
by today’s busy practicing city engi- 
neer. 

Before considering the actual design 
of the pavement slab, the engineer must 
determine the width and number of 
trafic lanes needed. The number of 
pavement lanes needed depends _pri- 
marily on the amount of traffic to be 
carried. The width of individual pave- 
ment lanes is governed by the assumed 
design-speed of the street and by the 
character of traffic to be caried. The 
weight and frequency of wheel loads 
form the basis for an econemical struc- 
tural design. 

Traffie 

It is obvious that the traffic expec- 
tancy for a primary or secondary road 
in a metropolitan or industrial area 
will be different from that in a semi- 
industrial or strictly agricultural area. 
It is also evident that the traffic expec- 
tancy on a primary through route will 
be entirely different from that on a 
feeder or strictly farm-to-market road. 
Similarly, the traffic expectancy of a 
city street in a commercial area will 
be different from that of a street in a 
strictly residential area. 


There are four classes of concrete streets. 
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of Conerete Pavements 


The wheel-load characteristics of 
trafic which a specifle street will be 
called upon to carry after improvement 
can be readily estimated. Data avail- 
able from the State-Wide Highway 
Planning Surveys may furnish a basis 
for this estimate. Traffic studies and 
analysis in cities indicate that streets 
of similar importance in areas of sim- 
ilar character have essentially the same 
trafic densities and wheel-load intensi- 
ties. 

In general, city streets can be placed 
in four classes according to their traf- 
fic use, depending on the total volume 
and frequency of the expected wheel 
loads in the heavier weight classifica- 
tions. 

Class I Streets comprise what are 
generally termed as heavy-duty streets. 
They include downtown _ business 
streets, state and county trunk line 
routes through cities, principal traffic 
arteries serving large manufacturing 
districts, freight terminals, docks, and 
warehouses. These streets carry the 
largest number of heavy trucks. For 
this class of street it has been found 
that the predominating wheel load (the 
heaviest wheel load which will cause 
at least 100,000 repetitions of stress 
during the life for which the pavement 
is being designed) will be between 10.- 
000 and 11,000 pounds. Wheel loads in 
excess of these figures are often present 
but occur far less frequently. 

Class II Streets include arterial city 
streets not contained in Class I. They 
are the main traffic streets carrying 
intra-city traffic. Wheel loads in excess 
of 10,000 pounds are infrequent, and 
the predominating wheel load will be 
between 8.000 and 9.000 pounds. 


Class Ill Streets include secondary 
arterial streets or feeder routes used 
for collecting or dispersing traffic to 
and from the arterial street system, 
The total volume of traffic is less than 
the amount found on Class II Streets, 
Wheel loads in excess of 8,000 pounds 
are correspondingly less frequent, and 
the predominating wheel load will be 
between 6,000 and 7,000 pounds. 

Class IV Streets carry little traffic 
except that originating on the street 
or occasioned by delivery trucks. Streets 
in this class are usually limited to 
residential areas where the heaviest 
wheel loads expected would be those of 
coal or fuel delivery trucks. On such 
streets the predominating wheel load 
usually will be between 5,000 and 6,000 
pounds. 


Subgrade Support 


When designing any pavement, the 
support offered by the subgrade must 
be evaluated and taken into account 
with the loading and quality of mater- 
ial from which the pavement is con- 
structed. Well-established methods of 
evaluating the load-carrying capacity of 
subgrade soils are discussed in detail 
in the Portland Cement Association 
booklet, Concrete Pavement Design, 
available without charge from the com- 
pany. In concrete pavement design the 
Westergaard method of evaluating the 
supporting power of a subgrade is used. 
In this method, subgrades are rated ac- 
cording to their “k” value, where “k’, 


the Modulus of Subgrade Reaction, is 
the load in pounds per square inch on 
a loaded area of the subgrade divided 
by the deflection in inches of the sub- 
grade under that load. It is expressed 


Here are Class I, heavy-duty streets; and Class II, main arterial streets. 
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for City Streets 


in “pounds per square inch per 
inch”. Tables in Concrete Paving De- 
sign give the range of “k” values that 
can be expected from different classes 
of soils. 

Studies may be made to determine 
the most economical strength of con- 
crete for use under existing conditions. 
The relative cost of cement, aggregate, 
labor, and equipment will determine 
whether a concrete having a Modulus 
of Rupture of say 800 psi would be 
more economical than a concrete having 
a Modulus of Rupture of perhaps 600 
psi. Under average conditions, concrete 
having a Modulus of Rupture between 
650 and 750 psi will be found most 
economical. The selection of a concrete 
mixture must also be governed by the 
requirements of durability under the 
climatic conditions to which it will be 
exposed. In areas where the pavement 
will be subjected to freezing and thaw- 
ing, and especially where salt or cal- 
cium chloride will be applied to icy 
pavements, air-entrained concrete 
should be used. It costs no mere and 
will assure freedom from troublesome 
and disfiguring scaling, if the recom- 
mended 3% to 6% of air is entrained 
and if ordinary good concrete “practice 
is used. 

Working Stress and Safety Factor 

Comprehensive studies have estab- 
lished the fact that when a stress does 
not exceed 50% of the Modulus of Rup- 
ture of concrete (safety factor of two 
or more), concrete will stand an unlim- 
ited number of repititions of such stress 
without failure through fatigue. There- 
fore, a safety factor of two should be 
used for the predominating wheel load 


Classes III and IV carry a lighter wheel load. 


By E, J. HENNINGS, Engineer 
Highways and Municipal Bureau 
Portland Cement Association 
Chicago, Ill. 


Whatever the class of street. there is a design for 
an economieal and functional concrete pavement. 


when working out the design of a 
concrete pavement. 

For the less frequent wheel loads, 
greater than the predominating wheel 
load. it is practical and economical] to 
use a safety factor ranging between 
one and two. Within this range. the 
number of repetitions required to cause 
failure varies with the safety factor, 
that is, as the safety factor decreases 
the number or repetitions allowed will 
also decrease. This is shown. graphic- 
ally in Concrete Pavement Design and is 
discussed in detail in the same booklet. 


Types of Pavement Designs 


It has been established by mathemat- 
ical analysis, tests, and experience that 
stresses caused by loads are greater at 
the corners and the edges than in the 
interior of the slab. Although there are 
conditions which will justify the use 
of pavement of uniform thickness, a 
thickened edge or balanced cross-sec- 
tion usually will be more economical 
because less concrete will be required 
to carry the same loads. 

Consideration also must be given to 
the choice of protected or unprotected 
corners. Protected corners are those 
formed by the intersection of trans- 
verse joints with pavement edges or 
longitudinal] joints in which provision is 
made for connecting adjacent portions 
of the pavement so that they aid one 
another in carrying the loads. This 


respectively, 


They are, 
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secondary 


load transference may be made by 
means of aggregate interlock, slip 
dowels, or other suitable mechanical 
load-carrying devices. Unprotected cor- 
ners are those corners described above 
where there is no adequate provision 
for load transference. 


Design Details 


Thickened Edges: In a_ balanced 
cross-section, thickened edges are re- 
quired along all free longitudinal joints 
where wheels travel. A free joint is 
one that receives no support from the 
adjacent sections of the pavement or 
curb. All other longitudinal joints hav- 
ing no thickened edges should be 
hinged tongue and groove or dummy 
groove type joints held together with 
steel tie bars. Where a separate curb 
and gutter with one of the hinged 
type joints described above is used, 
the exterior edges of the pavement 
along the gutter flag need not be thick- 
ened. Where integral curb is provided, 
no additional edge thickening is re- 
quired as the curb itself provides sufhi- 
cient edge thickness, and the wheel 
load normally is a safe distance from 
the curb. 

Concrete street pavements not over 
three lanes in width may be completely 
tied together with tie bars across the 
longitudinal joints dividing the pave- 
ment into lanes. Such pavements, with 
integral curbs on each edge, require 
no thickened edge. Thus, the pavement 


streets. 
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Keyed thickened 
edge joint — 


— Longitudinal hinged 
dummy groove joints 


DESIGN DETAILS 


Keyed thickened 
edge joints = 


“ 


PLAN |< 
)—Transverse doweled Transverse dummy 4 
expansion joints — joints PLAN 


ELEVATION 
Not 
Expansion joints at each end of 
blocks 300 fo G00 feet in length 
For blocks over GOO feet in length, 
use at each end of block with one 
intermediate 


Longitudinal hinged r integral lip curb 
dummy groove joints 

\ 
use edge thickening if curb: 


Section no edge thicker 
required if curb is omitted 


Section 0-0 


maintain a Balanced Section 


omitted. For a Uniform "Thickness 


4 


ELEVATION 


Keyed thickened 
__ edge joint 


— Use edge thickening 
if curbdisomitted 


THICKENED EDGE BALANCED SECTION 


of Keyed joint, fi 
No edge thickening 


UNIFORM THICKNESS SECTION roused ifcurbi 
SECTION P-P 


TABLE OF DIMENSIONS 


For other conditions determine new vaives. 


Class of Predominating Common to each type of section ee Section JUniformThi 
Street whee! load A B G R of 
(Ib.) ~ (ft) (ft) (ft) (in.) (in) (in) (in) 
I 11,000 8-12.5 15-20 10-20 4- Variable o% 10 8 
@,000 2-4 s 1% 
* These values apply where conditions are equal to those used in the example given in The text. 


FROM “DESIGN OF CONCRETE PAVEMENTS FOR MUNICIPAL STREETS,” PUBLISHED BY PORTLAND CEMENT 


ASSOCIATION, 


would have a uniform thickness equal 
to 0.85 d. 

Pavements over three lanes wide 
must be provided with a free, longi- 
tudinal joint at not more than every 
third lane. If a balanced cross-section 
is used, the pavement edge must be 
thickened at this free joint. 


Reinforcing 


When used, steel is placed in con- 
crete pavement not to increase its load 
carrying capacity nor to prevent crack- 
ing, but to hold together any cracks 
that may develop. The reinforcing mesh 
also holds the fractured faces of the 
crack in intimate contact and by aggre- 
gate interlock aids in load transmission. 
It also prevents infiltration of incom- 
pressible materials. If steel were used 
to increase the strength of the slab, 
it would have to be placed in two 
layers, one near the top and the other 
near the bottom, since critical tensile 
stresses may occur either in the bottom 
or the top of the slab. Steel would have 
to be used in much larger amounts 
than has ever been considered feasible, 
if it were to add appreciably to the 
pavement’s structural strength. If 
greater load carrying capacity is re- 
quired, it can be secured at lower cost 
by increasing concrete thickness. 

Since steel’s only function in a con- 
crete pavement is to hold cracks to- 
gether after they form, it is useless if 
no cracking occurs. If transverse joints 
are spaced to control cracking, dis- 
tributed reinforcement can be omitted. 


Longitudinal Joints 


Transverse flexural stresses caused 
by the curling or warping of the pave- 
ment can be reduced by dividing the 
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width of the pavement into lanes not 
exceeding 12% feet. These joints are 
formed by installing a deformed metal 
joint, dummy groove joint, or construc- 
tion joint at these locations. Tie bars 
placed at locations previously described 
in this article will hold the two faces of 
the joint in intimate contact. 


Transverse Joints 


Transverse joints should be spaced to 
divide the pavement into slab lengths 
which will reasonably contro] intermed- 
iate cracking. This can be accomplished 
satisfactorily and economically by plac- 
ing expansion joints at relatively long 
intervals and placing intermediate con- 
traction joints of the dummy-groove 
type to divide the pavement into slab 
lengths as follows: 


Type of Coarse Spacing of Con- 


Aggregate traction Joints 
Crushed Granite 25 Feet 
Crushed Limestone 20 
Crushed Flinty Lime- 

stone 20 
Calcareous Gravel 20 
Siliceous Gravel 15 
Gravel less than “- 15 

inch in size 
Slag 15 


It is recommended that *4-inch ex- 
pansion joints be placed at each side 
of each intersecting street. For blocks 
600 feet and less in length, no additional 
expansion joints are recommended. For 
blocks which exceed 600 feet in length, 
one or more intermediate expansion 
joints may be used to reduce the max- 
imum spacing to not more than 600 feet. 
The intermediate space between expan- 
sion joints should be divided by con- 
traction joints into intervals as shown 


in the above table. These contraction 
joints may be constructed by forming 


a groove in the top of the slab of q 
depth equal to from 1/3 to 4 the pave. 
ment thickness. The groove is thep 
sealed with suitable plastic filler to 
prevent infiltration of inert material, 
Details covering the design and layout 
of joints are given in Figure 1. 

During the many years that have 
passed since the introduction of con. 
crete roads, much discussion and wide 
differences of opinion have developed 
regarding methods of jointing concrete 
pavements, and the types of joints to be 
used. Despite this great diversity jn 
jointing practice, concrete roads haye 
performed well. This very success ae. 
counts, in a large measure, for the ye. 
hemence with which individual engi. 
neers have defended and advocated 
their own particular methods. The past 
few years have brought increasing at. 
tention to this subject, but, notwith- 
standing the large amount of research 
which has been done and the thirty. 
five years of field experience available 
for study, wide differences of opinion 
and practice still exist. 

Volume changes in concrete result 
from temperature changes, changes in 
moisture content, and from_ stresses, 
Volume changes resulting from stresses 
can be divided further into elastic de- 
formation and plastic flow. If expansion 
joints are eliminated or minimized, it 
can be seen that compression due to 
increases in temperature and moisture 
tend to offset tensile stresses due to 
load. It also reduces the opening and 
improves load transference at the con 
traction joints. Both actions are dis 
tinctly beneficial to the pavement. Com: 
pression will not always be present, 
but to the extent that it is present, it 
will reduce the number of critical stress 
repetitions which may occur and 
crease the life span of the pavement. 
In conclusion, expansion joints spaced 
at considerable distances using a low 
cost non-extruding type of filler and 
sealed properly eliminate the monot 
onous bumping so often objected to 
by the riding public. It also reduces 
the cost of construction and eliminates 
a troublesome construction element. 

Expansion joints in pavements should 
be equipped with dowels or other ap- 
proved load transmission devices. 
Where dummy-type contraction joints 
are used in connection with no expan- 
sion joints or with expansion joints 
at long spacings, aggregate interlock 
will provide a substantial amount of 
load transfer. Contraction joints which 
are less than 100 feet from expansion 
joints may open up to such an ex- 
tent that load transmission by aggre 
gate interlock is no longer effective. 
In these cases it may be desirable to 
use load transmission devices. 
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The Licking Creek Line 


The Borough of Mount Union, Pa.. taps a new water- 
shed to insure the adequacy of its water supply. 


By MELVIN H. D. VEN 


Superintendent 
Mount Union Borough Water Works 


HE Licking Creek supply consti- 
tutes our answer to what appeared 
to be a coming water shortage. The 
Borough of Mount Union put the sup- 
ply into service last year with 27,850 
feet of new 10-inch pipe and 13,335 feet 
of existing 6-inch pipe. The 6-inch pipe 
will be replaced by 10-inch pipe as 
soon as possible out of current revenue. 
This improvement became necessary 
through the inadequacy of other sup- 
plies. This inadequacy arose because 
the existing transmission-main capacity 
failed to give the required fire flows, 
and there was not enough yield from 
the existing water sheds to supply the 
industrial and domestic demand during 
droughts. We had three serious water 
shortages between 1930 and 1945. 


The Licking Creek is an entirely new 
development. Weir gagings on_ this 
stream, at the end of a six-week period 
of no rainfall in the fall of 1944, 
showed a stream flow of 700,000 gallons 
per day. Since Mount Union’s average 
water use is 700,000 gallons daily, our 
engineer proposed that we the 
creek for our main source and rely on 
the older supplies for capacity to han- 
dle peak requirements. 

This new supply draws from num- 
erous spring-fed streams on a water- 
shed of 6.23 square miles. Studies of 
similar watersheds indicate that the 
lowest yield from this supply during 
periods of extreme dry weather (with- 
out the benefit of storage) may be as 
low as 400,000 gallons a day. Thus, the 
safe minimum dry-weather yield of the 
other watersheds, amounting to 330,000 
gallons daily, will make up the balance 
of the water during a dry period. 


The Licking Creek watershed and the 
first 15,000 feet of transmission main 
are on Pennsylvania State Forest land. 
Permission to occupy it was granted to 
us by the Commonwealth of Pennsyl- 
vania by a lease agreement. 

The transmission main included a 
river crossing 825 feet wide. The depth 
of the water averaged only about three 
feet at the time of installing the pipe. 
It was laid in a 3-foot trench and con- 
nected with Dresser couplings by a 
diver brought from New York. 

A 34-yard Bay City backhoe trenched 
out the entire project, and a bulldozer 
did the backfilling. The job was under 
contract to the Harman Construction 
Co., 30 Church St., New York, N. Y., 
and was under the direct supervision of 
Philip Trapani, superintendent for the 
contractor. C. M. Africa, borough en- 
gineer, and the author represented the 
Borough. 


Above: This looks like a flood but actually is a shallow river in which the backhoe and bulldozer are laying the trench 


for the supply line. 
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Below: The operator doesn’t walk to work—he gets in a boat and rides. 
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Clean designs for the smaller airport such as this one in England require careful analysis of each functional operation, 


IRPORTS, to be soundly built and 
operated, must meet the needs of 
certain fundamental data that an arch- 
itectural and engineering survey can 
disclose. This need for fundamental in- 
formation is not confined to projects 
for new airports alone. The same data 
must be acquired also for existing air- 
ports faced with the necessity for any 
degree of improvement or expansion. 

The unhappy results of airports built 
without regard for these fundamentals 
is well known by both the travelling 
and the taxpaying public. The traveler 
finds himself consuming long periods of 
time to reach the airports because of 
the lack of coordinated airport plan- 
ning and building. At the airport, he 
discovers that he is unable to buy de- 
cent food or to find a clean place to 
eat; he is unable to spend time be- 
tween planes in anything but complete 
boredom. He is uneasy about his reser- 
vation, his tickets, his baggage, and he 
is irritated by the length of time it 
takes after leaving the plane to get him- 
self and his belongings assembled and 
started to his final destination. 

The taxpayer constantly gets un- 
pleasant reminders of airports through 
annual deficit budgetary provisions for 
maintenance revision, repairs and total 
rebuilding of badly conceived facilities. 
Bond issues are floated for capital im- 
provements on which the taxpayer pays 
the bill for interest and amortization. 
(The second largest and fourth largest 
airports in the United States both find 
themselves today with terminal build- 
ings that must be completely replaced 
after only about ten years’ service. ) 

One important item of judgment in 
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A seientifie approach is necessary to take airport 
planning out of the clouds and bring it down to earth. 


By J. B. BAYARD, Jr. 
Director, Airport Division 
Horner and Shifrin, St. Louis, Mo. 
Smith, Hinchman and Grylls, Inc. 

Detroit, Mich. 


making a survey relates to differences 
in penetration. Money can be wasted 
in too detailed an exploration of items 
which should only be skimmed until 
something else has been ascertained 
first. Other kinds of facts may have to 
be known in full detail right from the 
start. It is also astonishing how much 
analysis has been given to factors which 
are easily amenable to scientific deter- 
mination, compared to those items 
which may be far more important but 
which involve more ingenuity in re- 
search. For example, soil conditions, 
now at the top of the list in a great 
many published treatises, should be 
considered after many other items. 
Thus, in judging between two sites, the 
primary question is not which one can 
be prepared more cheaply for runways. 


Contents of a Survey 


.How do you determine an area? An 
airport area corresponds to an exist- 
ing area of retail consumer influence 
served by adequate transportation and 
community facilities. A word of caution 
is needed here: most transportation 
networks completely ignore political 
subdivisions. Thus the obvious location 


for the major terminal of a certain 
midwestern city is across a big river 
and in another state; for cities on a 
national boundary the most economical 
site may even be across the border in 
another country. In outline, the survey 
will cover the following factors: 


I. General Factors. 

A. Growth Indices. 

1. Population characteristics of the 
selected areas. 

a. Rates of growth. 

b. Income (Basic information on 
what income groups 4il- 
planes is very difficult to se- 
cure from airlines). 

c. Telephones of all types. 

d. Postal receipts. 

e. Power consumed. 

2. Industry and Commerce. 

a. Retail trade-sales, payroll, num- 
ber of employes. 

b. Wholesale trade sales, payroll, 
number of employes. 

c. Manufacturing—millions  add- 
ed by industrial products, num- 
ber of employes. 

B. Land Use Pattern: charts showing 
areas devoted to residential, commer- 
cial, or industrial use, also densities 
of occupation of the land. 


C. Ground Transportation: for the fu- 
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a. 


ture of aviation, even the develop- 
ment of new, efficient aircraft is no 
more important than the assumption 
of responsibility for developing a 
coordinated system from the moment 
the passenger leaves his own front 
door. An ever - increasing proportion 
of air traffic starts as commuter 
traffic. 


Il. Aeronautical Factors. This concerns the 


regional share of total air traffic busi- 

ness. Contents are: 

A. Comparison of the regional picture 
with the transportation pictures 
for the United States as a whole 
and determination of the region’s 
share. 

B. Evaluation of local factors influenc- 
ing this ratio in the future. 

C. A similar evaluation for non-sched- 
uled flying, with allowance for local 
deviations from the normal pattern. 


D. Local patterns and conditions. This 
includes: 

1. Meteorological data: the “wind 
rose” and what affect it has. 

2. Topographical survey. 

3. Soil survey. (A _ topographical 
survey is concerned with con- 
tours only, while a soil survey 
is concerned only with the com- 
position of the soil.) 

4. Airway patterns in the locality. 

5. Existing airport facilities. 

E. Establishment of a trial pattern for 
a local airport system to meet the 
aeronautical requirements as these 
are determined by an evaluation of 
factors listed above. (At this point 
in the survey it is necessary to 
strike this kind of a trial balance.) 

F, Computation and compilation of 
capital costs involved in the trial 
system. This includes setting up 
costs for alternate or competitive 
locations as well as the first-line 
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locations tentatively chosen. In 
brief, a rough sketch is made show- 
ing both the first-line and second- 
choice facilities and their compara- 
tive capital structures. An impor- 
tant step is to determine the air 
navigation facilities required in 
each specific location. These air 
navigation facilities involve the run- 
way pattern (including taxying dis- 
tances for planes), markings, radio 
beams, obstructions, etc. They will 
vary widely from field to field. 


III. Economic Factors. The economic anal- 


ysis of an airport system is supremely 
important. In a period of prosperity it 
is quite possible to set up almost any 
kind of a workable airport system. It 
is possible to get it financed and start- 
ed in operation without too much 
trouble. But look to the future! In 

a period of depression, parasitic func- 

tions are the first to lose public sup- 

port, and your beautiful uneconomical 
airport system will collapse a lot more 
quickly than it was inflated. 

Income potential: Must be balanced 

against capital costs, described in II. 

Income potential consists of: 

A. Revenue from aeronautical activi- 
ties. These consist of scheduled op- 
erations and non-scheduled opera- 
tions. The list which follows applies 
to scheduled operations (all or a 
part of the same list applies to 
non-scheduled operations): Land- 
ing fees; ramp charges (including 
telephone outlets and gas outlets) ; 
terminal building rentals; office 
space rentals; utility charges (elec- 
tricity, water, sewerage, etc.) ; 
personnel services such as janitor; 
ground rentals, including charges 
for communications _ buildings, 
hangars and shops; tank farms; 
commissions for items such as bus 
and taxi privileges. 


B. 


confusion of operation associated with many of our airports hardly encourages confidence in this type of travel. 


Revenue from obvious non-aero- 

nautical sources. These include: 

1. Private automobile parking. 

2. Food service: the airport rest- 
aurant, coffee shop, in-flight 
meal preparation. 

3. Conveniences: telephone booths, 
Western Union service, lockers, 

toilets, news stands, valet serv- 
ice involving barber shops, 
beauty parlors, shoeshine stands, 
clothes pressing and cleaning, 
and the like. 

4. Advertising. An existing airport 
which shall not be named be- 
trays the glaring defect of a 
1,700-foot concourse serving a 
vast public and devoid of all 
provisions for advertising rev- 
enue. Advertising, which crept 
into railroad stations higgledy- 
piggledy, should be consciously 
planned in airports. In a certain 
western airport, situated in rich 
ranch country, a major revenue- 
producing feature is a display of 
farm machinery. 

Revenue from merchandising at the 

airport. Wherever a_ high-income 

public congregates in large num- 
bers, as it does at an airport, there 
is an implicit opportunity for clev- 
er merchandising. Airport promo- 
tion which ignores this fact de- 
serves the fate that it will receive. 

On the other hand, blue-sky pro- 

motion is out of order. 


. Revenue from entertainment and 


recreation: 

1. An airport theatre in many situ- 
ations is a natural—and the pos- 
sibility must be canvassed that it 
might be used alternately as an 
auditorium for fashion displays 
or other gatherings. 


. Sports facilities. Here the possi- 
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Studies such as these (above and 
below) throw a light on airport oper- 
ation that makes an airport anlysis 
sound. 


bilties are so diverse that they 
may only be suggested. Often 
the natural situation for an air- 
port is in open country rather 
than in built-up areas, and ad- 
jacent grounds might be devel- 
oped very profitably for various 
sports such as tennis, handball, 
and possibly even baseball. It 
should be remembered that even 
a free public park in the vicinity 
of an airport will increase the 
turnstile revenue derived from 
added airport spectators, plus 
vital income to concessioners. 
IV Administrative Factors. 
The questions which occur at this point 
stand at the borderline between public 
policy and shrewd business manage- 
ment. Who is benefited by the airport? 
How widely are the benefits distrib- 
uted? (Can it be fairly said that the 
population as a whole is the bene- 
ficiary of an operation which serves 
directly only a small fraction of the 
people?) Can those whose direct bene- 
fit is unquestioned participate in as- 
suming the capital cost and the pos- 
sible operating cost? Does the pro- 
posed structure provide for the most 
efficient business and economic struc- 
ture? 
V Stages of Development. 
Any competent airport survey sets up a 
master plan for construction—not all of 
which should be done at once. The time 
factor is as important as the space pat- 
tern. An orderly sequence of develop- 
ment, provided for in advance, has ad- 
vantages too obvious to require discus- 
sion. 
VI A Financial Program 
Only after all of the foregoing factors 
have been isolated and examined so 
that basic decisions can be made is it 
possible to set up a rational financial 
program based on capital cost, amor- 
tization, maintenance and operating ex- 
penses, and firmly established sched- 
ules of revenue and charges. It is dif- 
ficult to imagine sound businesses con- 
sidering the establishment of branches 
or outlets at an airport without reason- 
able assurance of a permanent range 
of charges which will be assessed 
against them. This applies equally to 


the airlines and other aeronautical 
users of the airport, and the commer. 
cial enterprises which are expected to 
contribute materially to the financial 
success of the undertaking. 

Unless the venture is presented ag qa 
whole and the picture based on fairly 
accurate capital and financing costs, 
maintenance and operating expenses, 
and revenue potentials, many desirable 
tenants or investors will not be attract- 
ed to the program. 


Eprror’s Note: For a more detailed dis- 
cussion of Airport Programming by the 
author of the foregoing analysis, and ar- 
ticles on Plane Maintenance Plant, Han- 
gars, and Parking for Personal Planes, the 
reader is referred to The Architectural 
Record for April 1947. 


Beware of “Cheap” Runways 
DEQUATE rather than cheap run. 
ways are today’s need if aviation 

intends to avoid the pitfalls experi- 

enced in early-day highways. This was 
pointed out by Alfred J. Ryan, Denver 

Consulting Engineer, in a discussion be- 

fore the Spring meeting of the Amer- 

ican Society of Civil Engineers. 

“In the development of highways, 
the first facilities were trails following 
the paths of least resistance,” Mr. 
Ryan said, “and real highway engi- 
neering did not come into being until 
the public realized that the cost of 
vehicle maintenance and loss of time 
and life was dangerously high.” 

To design any airport correctly, Mr. 
Ryan said, requires a knowledge of 
the fields of soil mechanics, pavements, 
drainage, utilities, service transporta- 
tion, and, in most cases, building con- 
struction. 

Many small communities would be 
better off with an undeveloped open 
field which could be used by small pri- 
vate aircraft under favorable weather 
conditions than with an airport so de: 
veloped that it not only will not ac- 
commodate aircraft of any material 
size, but can not be economically ex- 
panded to meet this condition. 
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MUNICIPAL GOLF COURSES OVERFLOW WITH SPORT ADDICTS— 


Are More Links Necessary? 


By SYL POINTKOWSKI 


HE almost white, mist-bound sun 

had hardly risen in the eastern sky, 
but already there were a dozen people 
in line before the locked clubhouse 
doors. Presently, the groundskeeper 
arrived and began his task of acting as 
clerk, cashier, and general manager for 
the early arrivals on a typical municipal 
golf course. 

Dawn on a Sunday during the season 
always finds the golfers waiting im- 
patiently to beat the mob of club- 
swinging recreation seekers who num- 
ber about 2,350,000 in this country. 
These veterans prefer the inconvenience 
of early waking to the disheartening 
three-hour wait for a chance to tee off 
later in the day at an average munici- 
pal course. At that time strangers are 
sent off in foursomes. Pauses are long 
and frequent between strokes. Between 
holes. especially the short ones, the de- 
lays are as annoying as at the first tee. 

“Why don’t they build more golf 
courses?” someone grumbles. “We’re 
paying enough taxes.” 


Are Public’s Needs Considered? 


Are the public’s needs really being 
considered with respect to this increas- 
ingly popular sport? According to 
surveys .by the magazine Golfdom, there 
are about 3,300 private links through- 
out the country, with another 1,260 
courses open to non-members on pay- 
ment of a greens fee. Municipal, coun- 
ty, and state courses total more than 
700. Private courses cater to some 570,- 
000 players; links open to the public 
serve 580,000, and municipal courses 
are used by 383,000. An additional 
204,000 participants are women, and 
about 160,000 are “juniors” or persons 
under twenty-one. There are also esti- 
mated to be about 450,000 “casual golf- 
ers” not included in these figures, com- 
posed of individuals who play less than 
ten rounds per year. 

The number of courses varies with 
the population in each of the states. 
New York leads with 431 links—43 
municipal, 103 public, and 285 private. 
Golf, no longer a sport reserved for the 
rich, is played almost everywhere by 
everybody. Aside from the moderate 
fees, usually under a dollar, golf balls 
and tees are the only items which must 
be purchased. Clubs and other equip- 
ment can be rented at most courses. 


COURTESY OF U. S. GOLF ASSOCIATION 


The Indian Canyon Golf Course, owned by the City of Spokane, Wash. 


Not only has golf arrived, but it is 
here to stay. Undoubtedly, the taxpay- 
er’s grumble will be repeated whenever 
there is a waiting period at the’ tee. 
But his question is being considered in 
detail by many recreation authorities. 

The first practical observation is the 
gradual encroachment, with the growth 
of cities, of real estate developments on 
golf courses. Many private clubs were 
sold before the war to realty interests 
and during the war to the government 
for hospitals and rest areas. 

A golf course worthy of the name is 
expensive to buy, maintain, or build. 
For instance, roughly 150 acres are 
needed for an 18-hole course. If econo- 
my is a factor, as it will be in municipal 
construction, reclaimed land probably 
will be sought, such as former marsh 
areas or swamp land. In these areas, 
though, top soil is the first requirement, 
and it may cost up to $5,000 an acre 
for earth for filling and seeding 

Even for larger cities, such costs be- 
come prohibitive in relation to other 
needs of the taxpaying public. Yet re- 
creation is an essential in the life of the 
community. Beaches, parks, pools, 
tennis courts, bicycle lanes, bridle 
paths, and skating rinks are no more 
important to the neighborhood than is 
the golf course to the golfer, who, he 
insists, has a right to golf as much as 
his neighbor has a right to swim or to 
ride for hours over costly scenic park- 
ways. 
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In New York City, under the Park 
Department, golfing has been revital- 
ized. The city’s ten courses now are 
self-supporting to the extent of produc- 
ing between $250.000 and $300,000 an- 
nually. Permits were standardized 
eight years ago at $5.00 each with a 
10-cent fee for weekday play. To dis- 
courage overloading on holidays, this 
rate was increased to 50 cents. Single- 
day players pay 75 cents and on Sun- 
days and holidays an extra quarter. 
Lockers are available at $5.00 a season; 
the daily rate is a quarter. 

Allowing. for safety’s sake, a five- 
minute headway between foursomes, a 
good municipal golf course can absorb 
forty-eight players an hour, and ac- 
commodate an ‘average of 600 players 
daily. With the “breaks” caused by 
nine-hole shooters. an extra fifty can 
be added to that number. A method 
used on one course, to speed up the 
playing. was to provide two greens on 
a short hole, spaced at a safe distance. 

Perhaps the most formidable 
argument against further transforma- 
tion of scarce land for golf courses 
is the yardstick used by the recreation 
planners themselves. A zoo area, a 
beach or pool, or a picnic lawn accom- 
modates 100.000 persons in a 200-acre 
zone—or about 1,000 people per acre. 
The same measure applied to golf 
closes all arguments in congested areas. 
The game provides recreation for but 
four persons per acre. 
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Planning As An Aid to 


Municipal Administration 


HERE are vital differences in the 

functions and responsibilities, and 
consequently in the temperament, of 
administrators on the one hand and 
planners on the other. It is healthy 
indeed that the realism, conservatism, 
and hard-headedness of the one and the 
enthusiasm, optimism, and vision of the 
other act as mutual checks and bal- 
ances. 

Much of what we today see in our 
cities that discourages and disheartens 
us at times in relation to the welfare 
of our people, their health, their eco- 
nomic and spiritual well-being—much 
of all that is bad in our urban centers 
—could have been prevented or at least 
ameliorated, had our planning in the 
past been as extensive as our progress 
and expansion. Also, had there been 
more and better planning in the past, 
the task of the administrator would to- 
day be lighter and his headaches fewer. 

If it is the function and good fortune 
of the planners that they keep their 
eyes and minds to the future, it is in 
an equal sense the function and—I may 
say—the hard luck of the administrator 
that he must carry not only the burdens 
of present problems but the onus of 
past mistakes. 


Erasing Past Mistakes 

Much of an administrator’s time, and 
much of the financial resources of every 
municipality, are devoted today to ap- 
plying the eraser to the results of the 
short-sightedness and lack of vision 
which attended the building of our 
cities without benefit of adequate and 
sound planning. Moreover, in this task 
of erasing, we are as yet absolutely no- 
where unless the tide of interest in all 
angles of city planning, now sweeping 
the country, is a harbinger of more 
rapid progress to come. 

City government is, at its best, a 
complicated mechanism. It is a teeming 
network of activities and responsibil- 
ities in which the vital functions per- 
formed affect every home, store, office, 
institution, factory—in addition to every 
living being—in the city. 

It plays a stellar role in the com- 
munity life. Problems of business and 
people, transportation and industry, 
education and culture, recreation and 
health, delinquency and crime—all 
converge upon the city government for 
interpretation into action and civic pol- 
icy. 

The government of the city also ren- 
ders indispensable services to the very 
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This article and the one by Dr. Louis Wirth 
on the facing page are excerpts from talks 
delivered at the National Planning Confer- 
enee of the American Society of Planning 
Officials in Cincinnati, on May 5, 1947. 


existence of any metropolitan or urban 
center. It protects life and property, 
provides water and other essential util- 
ities, disposes of sewage, guards public 
health, prevents epidemics, controls 
traffic, and regulates and facilitates 
commerce and industry. 


Assistance in Planning Needed 


So, as I say, it is a complicated ma- 
chine. The administrator who would 
not, or does not, seek and welcome all 
the help he can get—including that of 
all planning officials—would, in my 
opinion, have missed the whole point 
of his place and his province in a 
democratic community. Just to make 
that sentiment complete, I might say 
parenthetically that he wouldn’t last 
long, either. 

Your administrator will always want 
to know, and his judgment of their 
practicability depends greatly on his 
knowing, how much it will cost to 
effectuate your plans. A plan beyond 
the resources of the people for whose 
welfare you plan is not a plan at all. 
It may be a beautiful dream—I have 
seen some that really are—it may be 
eternally right, but its value in these 
circumstances can be best represented 


’ by a question mark. 


The planner who comes forth with a 
plan impossible of feasible financing 
brings to mind only the poignant pic- 
ture of the little urchin, the slender 
contents of his piggy bank in hand, 
pressing his nose in rapture against the 
display window through which he sees 
the shiny new bicycle. 

Nevertheless, it is a certainty, amply 
attested to by our own experience in 
Cincinnati, that plans made in advance 
of periods of change—and these periods 
are always facing us—when they can- 
not for financial reasons be carried out, 
do help the city avoid mistakes other- 
wise inevitable, when the time did ar- 
rive, and when we could afford to put 
them into effect. 


Functions of Plan Commission 


We are extremely fortunate, too, in 
Cincinnati in that our City Planning 
Commission has, and deserves, real au- 
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thority and respect within the scope of 
its functions. Whatever a planning com- 
mission may be elsewhere, here it is 
not a mere voluntary body, a round 
table, or debating society. It is the offi- 
cial planning agency of the city. The 
state law of Ohio, the city’s charter, 
and appropriate ordinances give it ad- 
visory powers upon all matters relating 
to the planning of the city and its fu- 
ture development. 

The Commission’s principal responsi- 
bility is to make a plan of the whole or 
any portion of the city and contiguous 
territory which in the opinion of the 
Commission bears relation to the plan- 
ning of the municipality itself. This 
gives it the authority to plan for the 
metropolitan area. Under the law, the 
Commission may from time to time 
amend, extend, or add to the plan. It 
has other powers allied to these. 

No public building, facility, or im- 
provement can be constructed or au- 
thorized without the Commission’s ap- 
proval, although—as it should be in 
a democratic community—the City 
Council as the representative of the 
people may overrule its disapproval. 

In addition, the Commission may 
make recommendations to any public 


‘authorities or corporations or individ- 


uals within the area concerning the lo- 
cation of any buildings or works con- 
structed by them. 

Further, the functions of the Com- 
mission are to investigate, to study, to 
advise, and to recommend in all phases 
of city planning. It does not pass upon 
actual projects or improvements, nor 
their construction and maintenance. 
These are prerogatives of the City 
Council, the various city departments, 
and other local governmental agencies. 
The Planning Commission does not in 
any way infringe upon their powers. 

The Planning Commission may thus 
be seen as the “experimental labora- 
tory” of the city. Its trained staff con- 
ducts extensive surveys, studies, and 
analyses of every segment of the city’s 
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structure. This is all with a view to ar- 
riving at conclusions and recommenda- 
tions for procedures for orderly and in- 
tegrated development. 

It studies all the functions of the 
city from an unbiased viewpoint. As 
the advisory co-ordinating agency 
wherein all planned improvements are 


Planning: A 
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c is the thesis of my remarks that 
not merely can we have democratic 
planning but that planning in our age 
is indispensable to the preservation of 
democracy. I should like to elaborate 
the proposition that there is not merely 
no contradiction between planning and 
freedom but that planning in the med- 
ern age is the one high road to free- 
dom. 

Planning involves the conscious se- 
lection of goals, the analysis of these 
goals from the standpoint of the wishes, 
needs, and resources of the community, 
with reference to their mutual compati- 
bility, their order of priority, their im- 
plications and probable consequences, 
and the selection of the most efficient 
and acceptable means for attaining 
them. Planning thus represents the 
closest approximation we can reach 
to collective rational action. 

It should be noted, of course, that 
the rational behavior of individuals 
does not necessarily result in rational 
action by the community. Even if each 
individual member of the community 
sets his course rationally, it will not 
automatically result in planned com- 
munity action. Even if each business 
firm plans its enterprise, the collective 
result will not necessarily produce a 
planned economy. In order that a plan 
may result from individual rational ac- 
tion there must be organization and 
coordination of individual efforts and 
their articulation into a general strategy. 


Planning Without Regimentation 


There is, however, a significant dis- 
tinction between economic planning 
and a planned economy, between social 
planning and a planned society. It is 
not necessary to plan everything in 
order to achieve the essential goals of 
an orderly society and of efficient pro- 
gressive development. . . . 
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assembled and integrated, it does and 
must necessarily draw upon the ex- 
perience of all the operating heads and 
agencies upon whom rests the admin- 
istrative responsibility. 

In Cincinnati, at least, the function 
of city planning is closely allied with 
the operating departments and legis- 


Highroad to 


lative branches. This insures not only 
the integrity but the effectuation of the 
plans which are adopted. The facilities 
of the Commission are of day-by-day 
service to other agencies of the local 
government, and a source of continuous 
assistance to the City Manager and de- 
partment heads. 


Freedom and Order 


In planning on a community level 
the control over the general pattern of 
land utilization, transportation, taxa- 
tion, zoning, building regulation, pub- 
lic utilities and public services, and 
perhaps a few additional strategic fac- 
tors in community development, will 
be adequate to achieve the essential 
goals of a good community. Given such 
a general strategy, both public and pri- 
vate effort will be guided into channels 
which will lead to the elimination of 
waste, the minimization of cross pur- 
poses and the avoidance of general 
frustration. In each case, however, it 
is necessary to select the aspects of life 
over which control is essential in the 
light of the goals sought and the indis- 
pensable means of attaining them. . . 

The planner does not set these 
goals. Rather he discovers them dnd 
aids the community to define them. 
Having ascertained what they are, and 
having noted their interrelations and 
probable consequences, he proceeds to 
analyze them in order to discover 
whether they are capable of realization, 
and by what means, in what order, and 
at what cost... . 


We Want Order—and Progress 
Too 


There is the further and more diffi- 
cult task before the planner of reconcil- 
ing the different and sometimes mutual- 
ly contradictory ends which the same 
people seek. I suspect we all want 
order; but we want progress, too. It 
may not be possible to have both. We 
all want security; but we want free- 
dom too. The one may be had only 
at the price of sacrificing some of the 
other. This raises the related question 
of the hierarchy of values of a so- 
ciety and the order of priority to be 
assigned to each of the ends sought. 
A community which has no water and 
sewer system might be well advised to 
postpone the construction of an art 
museum until these more elementary 
needs of life are met. It would, to say 
the least, be somewhat anachronous to 
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encourage a community to spend its 
limited resources on the erection of a 
triumphal arch over an unpaved main 


“street. ... 


The planner is not the dictator of 
the community. In a democratic society 
he is the servant of the community, 
enjoying no powers which the com- 
munity has not given him, and en- 
joying these only by the consent of the 
citizenry. . . 

The planning process is essential for 
the creation of the community condi- 
tions in which free men can and will 
do their best to unfold the potentialities 
within them. And by men, I mean all 
men, rich and poor, white or black, 
powerful or weak. Without planning, 
in a complex world like ours, there will 
be no genuine freedom. Do we want 
a free and prosperous America? Then 
let us plan for it now. This is no time 
for procrastination, for hesitation, for 
trivialities. We need all the intelligence 
and resources we can muster. In com- 
parison with the needs and opportuni- 
ties our acomplishments are meager. 
Planning has hardly begun to be used. 


Madison Seeks a City Manager 


S a result of a referendum vote last 
fall, the city of Madison, Wis., has 
changed from a mayor-council form of 
government to a city-manager form. 
An acting city manager has been ap- 
pointed, but the new Council is seeking 
a candidate on a permanent basis. 
The city’s population at present is 
82;000, with about 125,000 in the im- 
mediate suburban area. The Council 
desires someone with previous mana- 
ger experience, and there are no re- 
strictions on out-of-town appointments. 
The probable starting salary is from 
$10,000 to $12,000 per year, with the 
appointment to be made before Sep- 
tember 1, 1947. The city operates a 
waterworks system and an airport. 
Persons interested in the position 
should apply to the Personnel Officer, 
City Council, City Hall, Madison, Wis. 
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New Orleans Solves Unique Problems 


Besides providing for adequate water supply and sewage dis. 
posal, the city must maintain a comprehensive drainage system, 


VERY city depends upon its water 
supply for existence. New Orleans. 
prior to 1909, had to depend mainly 
upon water caught from roofs and 
stored in cypress cisterns until the 
city’s engineers began to capitalize on 
the new, rapid sand-filter method that 
had been developed a few years before. 
Today their water plant occupies an 
area of seventy-four acres. It is con- 
nected to the Mississippi river by three 
large intake pipes, two of 48-inch diam- 
eter and one of 72-inch diam- 
eter. Steam pumps, reminiscent of the 
days before the modern centrifugal 
pump, but nevertheless retaining all 
their old efficiency and close control, 
lift this water at the rate of 120 mgd 
to the plant, where it is settled, coag- 
lated, filtered, and chlorinated. 

These treating units occupy thirty- 
six acres and utilize eighteen reser- 
voirs and twenty-eight filters. The wat- 
er goes first to four primary settling 
basins with a capacity of 27.6 mg. It 
then goes to four mixing chambers with 
a combined capacity of 16.6 mg and 
then to a series of eight coagulating 
and settling basins capable of holding 


87 mg. After passing through the fil- 
ters, it goes to two clear-water reser- 
voirs that can hold 15 mg. The twenty- 
eight filters, with a total area of 40,068 
square feet, are capable of handling 
112 mg of water per day. 

Before leaving the plant, the water 
receives its final protective application 
of chlorine. This is- received in car- 
load lots of one-ton containers and is 
stored in a separate building used sole- 
ly for this purpose. The chlorine is 
carried from this building to the filter 
house through underground pipe lines 
and then passes into the water through 
automatic chlorinators. 

The city also maintains a separate 
purification plant with a capacity of 4 
mgd on the west bank of the Miss- 
issippi, to serve that portion of the city 
known as Algiers. This plant operates 
by means of electrical power furnished 
from the main water works plant across 
the river through a submarine cable. 
It also has reserve diesel power. 

The city has no overhead storage 
reservoirs, but depends on direct pump- 
ing for its pressure, which is supplied 
by four steam-driven pumping engines, 


each with a capacity of 20 mg.J. and 
two electrically driven pumps. each 
capable of moving 40 mgd, making a 
total available pumping capacity of 
160 mgd. These pumps maintain a con- 
stant pumping pressure of 70 psi. 
Drainage for New Orleans represents 
one of its most interesting engineering 
accomplishments. The average elevation 
of the city places it below high water 
in the Mississippi and very close to 
the high-water elevation of Lake Pon- 
chertrain, Parts of the city vary from 14 
feet above to 3 feet below mean tide. 
As a result, New Orleans must pump 
away the large quantity of water com- 
ing from storms, sewage, or seepage. 
To protect itself from this influx of 
water, New Orleans built a comprehen- 
sive drainage system and has been im- 
proving it ever since its construction. 
Canals convey the water to a set of nine 
huge pumping stations that discharge 
it into the tidal-level outfalls. 
Originally these canals were wood- 
lined, but the people have constantly 
expressed a preference for covered con- 
duits and later ones were built in this 
manner. The largest are 25 feet or 


These big pumps spell the difference between a well-drained, habitable New Orleans and a muddy swamp. Designed 
by General Superintendent A. B. Wood to meet the city’s specific needs, now they are used the world over. 
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New water and sewer extensions are examined by (left to right) Superintendent 
Wood, Mayor deLesseps Morrison, Engineering Aide Charles Wiemers, Jr., and 


Division Engineer M. T. Ducross. 
more in width and, when running full. 
contain 9 feet or more of water. 

To keep the water moving in these 
canals and in their tributary drains. 
the city has probably the greatest ag- 
gregation of low-lift pumps that has 
been assembled anywhere within an 
area of that size. The aggregate storm 
drainage pumping capacity is over 161% 
billion gallons per day—enough to 
empty a lake a mile wide, 8 miles long, 
and 10 feet deep in 24 hours. 

The pumps that perform this her- 
culean task are also a New Orleans 
product, invented and perfected by the 
Sewerage and Water Board’s superin- 
tendent, A. B. Wood. The pumps, built 
roughly in the form of a huge siphon, 
have screw impellers located in the up- 
per portions sof the tube. They are 
primed by vacuum pumps that exhaust 
the air and draw water into the upper 
portion of the siphon-like tube. The 
impellers operate in a specially con- 
structed chamber that is accessible, 
while the pumps are operating. through 
a hatch that permits an operator to 
inspect the impeller shaft. 

These pumps can remove water from 
ordinary storms as fast as it falls 
and can handle even exceptional storms. 

The city handles sanitary sewage 
through a set of separate sewers. This 
portion of the system has over 606 
miles of mains, with more than 13,000 
manholes giving access to the sewers. 


Ten lift stations move the sewage to 
the main pumping stations. All are 
electrically driven and automatically 
operated. They require no attendance 
other.than a periodic visit. 

The city has four discharge stations 
that pump the sewage, untreated, into 
the Mississippi river well below the 
city, where it is soon swept into the 
Gulf of Mexico. The pumps discharge 
a total of 530 mgd. but even this 
amount has no great effect on the vast 
volume of water that is carried by the 
Mississippi. 


The New. Orleans’ Sewerage and 
Water Board has an interesting or- 
ganizational background. Created by an 
act of legislature in 1899, it is com- 
posed of thirteen members: the Mayor, 
the Commissioners of Public Finances, 
Public Utilities, and Public Property; 
two members of the Board of Public 
Debt Liquidation, and seven taxpaying 
property owners appointed by the May- 
or. Each of these members serves for 
an overlapping term of 12 years. 

Tlte Sewerage and Water Board de- 
rives its income from three sources— 
taxes, water rates, and an annual budg- 
et from the city’s general fund, Last 
year each of these yielded the following 
amounts of revenue: 


2,005,000 
108,000 


From taxes..... 
From water rates...... 
From city budget......... 


The taxes consist of a special two- 
mill levy and half the surplus of a 1% 
debt tax. The income from these is 
dedicated first to the meeting of certain 
bond obligations; the residue, there- 
after, is restricted to improving the 
three systems of waterworks, sewerage, 
and drainage. Since 1942 the two-mill 
tax has been used exclusively for im- 
provements of the three systems, and it 
is expected that it will be used thus 
until 199]. 

Revenue from water rates is specially 
earmarked for operation and mainten- 
ance purposes. By law none of these 
funds can be diverted. The sum given 
by the council from the city budget 
partly pays for the operation and main- 
tenance of the drainage system. From 
1899 to 1939 the total income from 
this source has been $76,000,000. 

The Sewerage and Water Board op- 
erates on a cash basis. It cannot legal- 
ly anticipate its revenues, create any 
debt or enter into any obligations, ex- 
cept authorized bond issues in excess of 
cash on hand. 


The New Orleans Mayor looks over the water treatment plant with Superin- 
tendent Wood, left, and Engineers L. Frantz and Frank Hass, right. 
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PLANNING AND ORGANIZING 


A Ragweed Control Program 


Experimenting with standard park equipment in spraying 2, 4-D on ragweed. Multiple-nozzle gun, left, is more effective. 


By PHILIP GORLIN 
Health Inspector 
In Charge of New York City Coopera- 
tive Ragweed Control Program 


EVERAL years ago Dr. R. P. Wode- 
house, world famous botanist and 
pollen allergist, remarked that the 
most practical way hayfever can be 
prevented is by controlling the environ- 
ment. It is the airborne pollen of many 
trees, grasses, and weeds which causes 
the seasonal discomfort and misery to 
millions of individuals in this country. 
This malady has increased steadily in 
prevalence since 1890, until now it 
stands first among the non-fatal chronic 
diseases, affecting more than 5% of our 
population. About 65% of the total 
hayfever sufferers in the eastern part 
of the country are victims of late sum- 
mer and fall hayfever and nine out of 
ten of these are affected by the pollen 
of the common and giant ragweeds. It 
is obvious, therefore, that the ragweed 
menace assumes the aspect of a major 
public health problem. 

The ragweeds are prolific pollen pro- 
ducers. As much as fifty pounds may 
be the annual crop from one acre of 
the giant variety. Much of this pollutes 
the air in the immediate vicinity but 
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some is picked up by air currents and 
is carried to high altitudes and for 
great distances. It is fortunate, however, 
that the concentration of pollen in the 
air decreases inversely with the square 
of the distance from the source. Fur- 
thermore, it is not necessary to elim- 
inate all pollen from the air in order to 
bring relief to the great majority of 
hayfever sufferers, since concentrations 
below twenty-five pollen grains per 
cubic yard of air in twenty-four hours 
usually do not bring about allergic 
reactions, 

After many years of investigation and 
research in hayfever prevention and 
treatment, allergen injections are still 
the best the medical profession can 
offer. Such palliatives as benadryl, pyri- 
benzamine or anthallon usually give 
only temporary relief and are not effec- 
tive in all cases. Hayfever “resorts” are 
no longer the havens they formerly were 
considered to be, even though some are 
still comparatively free from ragweed. 

It was not until 1946 that economic 
control of ragweed on a municipal scale 
was first demonstrated. Using the newly 
developed plant hormone, 2,4-dichloro- 
phenoxyacetic acid, now commonly 
called “2,4-D,” New York City elim- 
inated 3,000 acres of an estimated 10,- 


000 acres of ragweed during a six-week 
period, employing a variety of convert- 
ed power spraying equipment. Although 
other factors may have contributed, the 
pollen count in the city was unusually 
low last summer, and a program is 
being planned this year to eliminate the 
remaining ragweed acreage within city 
boundaries. Interest has been aroused 
in surrounding municipalities, and the 
cooperation of many of them is being 
secured in the anti-ragweed campaign. 
A course was conducted at New York 
University on ragweed control which 
was attended by municipal officials, 
public-health officers, civic leaders, and 
members of community organizations 
from municipalities within a 50-mile 
area of the city. 


Steps in the Program 


As soon as the municipal and health 
authorities in a community decide to 
develop a hayfever prevention and rag- 
weed control program, a committee of 
capable persons should be selected to 
draw up the plans and coordinate the 
activities of the various component units 
of the program. Such a planning and 
coordinating committee might consist 
of a health officer, an agricultural spe- 
cialist, and a sanitary engineer. A de- 
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sirable ragweed control program for a 
large municipality might contain the 
following suggested activities (smaller 
municipalities, of course, should do 
what they can within the limits of 
their resources) : 


1. Study and research of hayfever and rag- 


2. Survey of ragweed infested areas in the 
community. In New York City, this was 
done with the assistance of the police 
department. 

. Evaluation of ragweed control methods 
and their adaptation to local conditions. 

. Compilation of data from ragweed survey 
maps and reports, 

. Preparation of a detailed plan of opera- 
tions. 

6. Preparation of cost estimate and budget 
providing for necessary funds for carry- 
ing on the activities of the program. 

7. Preparation of specifications for procure- 
ment of equipment and supplies. 

8. Procurement of supplies and equipment, 
and conversion of suitable available 
equipment for weed spraying work. 

9. Preparation and distribution of educa- 
tional material on Ragweed Control and 
Hayfever Prevention such as_ exhibits, 
posters, pamphlets, leaflets, etc., en- 
listing the aid of educational institutions 
and civic groups. 

10. Planning and conducting adequate train- 
ing programs for the field and super- 
visory personnel in the methods and 
practices of modern weed control. 

ll. Providing educational courses to the pub- 
lic on such subjects as the “Control of 
Plants Detrimental to Health.” 

12. Promotion of the program and enlisting 
cooperation of communities within an 
area of 50 miles of the municipality. 

13. Providing progress information to the pub- 
lic during the campaign. 

14. Supervising the spraying “of, all the areas 
included in the ragweed survey. 

15. Making periodical field inspections to 
observe progress and efficiency of work, 
prepare reports, and recommend neces- 
sary corrections. 

16. Provide for investigation of serious com- 
plaints and for conducting correspon- 
dence with the public. 

17, Conducting an ecological study of rag- 
weed in the community. 

18. Determining the effect of various concen- 
trations of 2,4-D on the growth habits, 
pollen and seed production of ragweed. 

19. Setting up several pollen sampling stations 
in strategic locations. 

20. Correlating ragweed pollen survey data 
with meteorological and ecological data, 
using standard methods of measure- 
ment. 

21. Selecting a suitable substitute cover plant 
and determining the best method of 
planting it in areas previously occupied 
by ragweed. 

22. Directing and coordinating the activities 
of all the cooperating departments, agen- 
cies, an” field personnel participating in 
the ragweed control program. 
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One of the first items to be consid- 
ered by the committee should be a legal 
basis for action. If existing laws are 
inadequate, it may be necessary to im- 
plement them or if none exists—to enact 
anti-weed legislation. A desirable ordi- 
nance should provide for elimination of 
weeds causing hayfever before tlre per- 
iod of flowering and pollination, and 
should not be too cumbersome to be 
enforced. “Hayfever weeds cannot be 
eliminated by legislation alone,” the 
New York City Health Commissioner, 
Israel Weinstein, pointed out, “but ade- 
quate weed control laws are a neces- 
sary adjunct to any positive ragweed 


control and hayfever prevention pro- 
gram.” 

A technical plan of operations can 
then be drawn up. A survey of the rag- 
weed infested areas should then be 
made, and the data charted on maps. 
These maps and data will facilitate the 
planning of the field operations. Both 
public and private properties should be 
included in the survey. 

Spraying with 2, 4-D 

Ragweeds can be effectively and eco- 
nomically killed by spraying them with 
an aqueous solution containing 0.1% 
of 2,4-D acid from the time they are 
several inches tall until the flowers be- 
gin to develop. In the vicinity of New 
York City, this period would be from 
the last week in May until the first 
week in August. Any type of spraying 
equipment can be employed, and 
nozzles designed to produce a coarse 
fan-type spray are recommended for 
application of the chemical in cities 
and areas close to desirable vegetation. 
A disc orifice of .078” and pressure of 
75 to 100 pounds per square inch at 
the spray gun nozzle of a power spray- 
er would be adequate for this purpose. 
Finer atomization of the herbicide in 
applications to weeds in certain culti- 
vated agricultural areas, such as grain 
fields, would require the use of spe- 
cially designed power sprayers or dust- 
ers. When spraying with 2,4-D, the 
spray and mist should be kept away 
from vegetables, shrubs, trees, flowers, 
and other ornamental plants. 

Various formulations of 2,4-D are 
available in powder, tablet or liquid 
form under many different trade names 
at agricultural and garden supply 
stores. The recommendations of the 
manufacturers should be followed care- 
fully. The cost per pound of 2,4-D con- 
tent may vary from about $2.00 to 
more than $27.00 depending on the 
packaging and the ingredients of the 
product, which may contain as little as 
2% or more than 85% of the acid 
equivalent, with or without wetting 
agents, spreaders, stickers, or emulsi- 
fiers. The rate of application per acre 
ranges from 114 to 2% pounds of 2,4-D 
acid or from 1 to 2 gallons of diluted 
spray per square rod (27214 sq. ft.). 
The amount of herbicide required will 
depend on the acreage to be covered, 
the height and density of the weeds, and 
the 2,4-D content of the formulation 
used. 

For treating weeds on vacant lots 
and on other neglected uncultivated 
areas in towns and cities, each munici- 
pal weed spraying unit should have: 

1, A 300 to 600 gallon power sprayer, 

equipped with a 15 to 35 gallons per 
minute pump, mounted on a truck or 
on a 2 or 4 wheel trailer. 


2. Two 100 feet lengths of 1%” or %” heavy- 
duty rubber hose, in 50 feet sections, 
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with couplings and hose reels. 

3. Two single or multiple nozzle weed guns, 
scythe or sickle, assorted spare parte 
and accessories. 

4. One, three, or five gallon knapsack spray- 
er, either the compressed air type or @ 
lever-operated continuous actien type. 

5. A truck or a suitable traction v 
such as a command car or a weapons 
carrier. 

6. One chauffeur or auto-engineman who 
should act as crew chief and keep rec- 
ords. 

7. Two spray-gun operators, one of whom 
should operate the auxiliary knapsack 
sprayer whenever necessary. 

8. One general assistant or laborer to help 
with the hose and use the scythe or 
sickle in such problem areas where 
spraying with 2,4-D should be avoided. 

It is recommended that equipment 
used for 2,4-D spraying should not be 
used for the application of insecticides 
to fruit trees, vegetables, or ornament- 
als, since it is very difficult to remove all 
residue of 2,4-D from the tank and hose. 
Recent experiments have indicated, 
however, that rinsing the equipment sev- 
eral times with a 1% suspension of 
activated charcoal after thorough scrub- 
bing with hot water and a good deter- 
gent may render the 2,4-D sprayer 
harmless to vegetation. 

The number of power-spraying 
units required will depend on the 
amount of work a crew can do in one 
day, the size and distribution of the 
ragweed areas and the duration of the 
field control operations. It was found 
that a spraying crew could do from one 
acre of small scattered areas to about 
six acres of ldrge, open areas. About 
2% acres per day was the average per- 
formance in New York City during the 
1946 ragweed control demonstration. 


Public and Private Areas 


It is essential that the work be car- 
ried on or directed and coordinated by 
the municipality, and that all ragweed 
areas, whether public or private, be 
treated alike. Only such areas as fenced- 
in vacant lots, railroad rights-of-way, 
fence rows, and cultivated fields will 
present special problems. Notices should 


Giant ragweed may grow to this height. 
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The New York City exhibit booth at the 1946 convention of the American Public Health Association at Cleveland, Ohio. 


be sent to such property owners urging 
them to cooperate with the authorities 
in compliance with the anti-weed ordi- 
nance. Proceedings may be initiated to 
collect the cost of eliminating noxious 
weeds from owners of private properties 
who have been negligent in cooperat- 
ing. but this should not interfere with, 
or impede. the progress of control op- 
erations. If pollination is to be prevent- 
ed. all the ragweed should be sprayed 
with 2,4-D before the flowers begin to 
appear. 

The control of ragweed in cultivated 
agricultural areas is not as hopeless a 
task as it may seem. With the help 
of the County Agricultural Agent and 
by following the recommendations of 
the local experiment station, ragweed 
can be eliminated in a short time. By 
adhering to accepted agronomic prin- 
ciples such as crop rotation, cover crop- 
ping, clean cultivation and soil conser- 
vation practices, supplemented by ju- 
dicious use of 2,4-D or dinitro herbi- 
cides, the farmer will be able to keep 
the weeds under control and at the 
same time realize economic dividends. 

In order to prevent erosion and guard 
against the return of the ragweeds, it 
is desirable to introduce a_ suitable 
ground cover plant in the treated areas. 
Such a plant should be preferably a 
short growing, hardy, spreading, per- 
ennial plant which can be kept under 
control, and which would not cause 
hayfever. The selection and method of 
introduction of such plants will re- 
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quire further study and experimenta- 
tion. The ragweeds are pioneer, non- 
competitive plants which usually take 
possession of eroded or disturbed soil. 
Gradually, they are replaced by more 
aggressive perennial plants and grasses, 
followed by shrubs and trees. Fortun- 
ately, the selective action of 2,4-D kills 
the weeds but allows the common 
grasses and some other resistant plants 
to live, thus helping to establish a nat- 
ural soil cover. 


Once the project is organized and 
the equipment procured, the annual op- 
erating cost for controlling ragweed 
should be comparatively low. The rag- 
weed areas to be treated will grow 
fewer each year. Several vears of in- 
tensive effort probably will bring the 
enemy under control. A program of 
vigilant maintenance thereafter will 
guard against the return of the rag- 
weed and safeguard the health of hay- 
fever sufferers. 


DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH 
CITY OF NEW YORK 


NEW YORKERS 
RAGWEED CAUSES HAY FEVER 


YOU CAN HELP 


DESTROY RAGWEED 


BY CUTTING OR SPRAYING 
WEEDS ON YOUR PROPERTY 


SPRAYS CONTAINING 2,4-D ARE MOST EFFECTIVE 


KEEP SPRAY AWAY FROM VEGETABLES, 
SHRUBS, TREES OR OTHER DESIRABLE PLANTS 


The LAW requires owners to DESTROY RAGWEED 


Mayor 


These posters were distributed throughout the city in the 1946 campaign. 
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Memorial Reereation Center 
To Have Everything 


& COMMUNITY building in simple 

modern style and planned on a 
multiple-use basis has been designed 
for a committee of manufacturers and 
business men of Burlington, N. C., by 
the F. Ellwood Allen Organization, 
Park and Recreation Planners, New 
York, N. Y. The plans call for a two- 
story fireproof building. 

An important part of this community 
center, as the plans indicate, will be 
the basement. Here there will be a 
swimming pool 30 by 75 feet, which 
will open out on a 75-by-100-foot bath- 
ing terrace; eight bowling alleys, a 
large youth-activities room, a large club 
room, a hobby room, a kitchen, men’s 
and women’s locker rooms and toilets, a 
first-aid room, a snack bar, equipment 
and boiler rooms, and fuel and storage 
~pace. 

On the first floor will be a multiple- 
use room, 80 by 100 feet, suitable for 
a wide variety of indoor games and 
meetings. It will be equipped with fold- 
ing tiers of seats; a stage 25 by 57 feet 
with dressing rooms; a balcony above 
the swimming pool with ‘250 seats; a 
large lobby, a lounge. a kitchen, a 
snack bar, a club room, showers, lock- 
ers, a coat room, a conference room, 
the director’s office, and storage rooms. 

The second floor will contain three 
club rooms, a projection. booth, radio 
rooms, the upper parts of the swim- 
ming pool, another multiple-use room, 
and stage and storage facilities. 

In a detailed report to the Burling- 
ton sponsoring committee, the Allen 
Organization lists thirty-one types of 
sports and games, twenty kinds of so- 
cial activities, seventeen varieties of 
conventions and gatherings, and thirty- 
one types of musical, dramatic and art 
activities that are feasible in the build- 
ing. The Organization’s report shows 
itemized object and functional budgets 
which indicate an annual operating and 
maintenance cost of approximately 
$43,000, with revenues from charges 
and fees estimated at $26,000. 

F. P. Platt and Brother, New York. 
N. Y., and William Henley Dietrich, 
Raleigh, N. C.. are the consulting arch- 
itects. 

The officers of the Burlington Com- 
munity Building are: Allen Gant, pres- 
ident; Reid Maynard, secretary, and 
M. B. Smith, treasurer. Members of the 
building committee are: W. C. Elder, 
Chairman, Walter Williams. Roger 
Gant, J. E. Baker. Ralph Scott. and H. 
F. Mitchell. 
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The Burlington, N. C., memorial recreation center and the basement plan. 
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The Case for Urban Expressways 


By THOMAS H. MACDONALD 
Commissioner of Public Roads 
Federal Werks Agency 
Public Roads Administration 
Washington, D. C. 


HE opposition that has developed in 

several cities to the construction 
of expressways and other boldly 
planned highway improvements is not 
surprising. 

Between 1890 and 1916, when early 
good-roads advocates and far-sighted 
civic leaders were campaigning to get 
the farmer out of the mud with gravel 
and macadam roads, they were met 
with apathy and inertia. Most states 
and communities preferred mud roads 
to the “luxury” of stone or gravel sur- 
faces that cost $5,000 or $6,000 per 
mile. 

From 1916 to 1925, when federal-aid 
and state systems were being desig- 
nated and improvement begun, there 
was again strong opposition. The pro- 
gram was too big and too costly. There 
was no real need. In the early twenties, 
a prominent economist actually assert- 
ed that the country could not stand 
the drain that highways would impose 
on its resources. 

During the early period, farmers ob- 
jected to building roads for city auto- 
ists, and the non-owners of automo- 
biles in cities objected because they 
saw no reason for being taxed for 
roads for farmers. These arguments 
subsided as our states and their sub- 
divisions eventually decided that they 
could not live and prosper without im- 
provement of rural roads. 


It seems that history is to repeat 
itself about express highways for our 
cities. A number of our cities are de- 
bating an important question: “Shall 
we build highways which will enable 
traffic to move into and through the 
city quickly and safely, or shall we 
try to get along with things as they 
are?” 

The decision they reach will have a 
far-reaching effect upon business and 
industrial expansion during the next 
ten years. 

Traffic congestion on main rural 
highways and city streets was a serious 
problem long before the war. It had 
become so serious, in fact, that Presi- 
dent Franklin D. Roosevelt appointed 
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Long-range planning of adequate highway facilities 
will save many cities from stagnation and decay, 


the National Interregional Highway 
Committee to study conditions and to 
suggest a solution. 

In its report to the President in 1944, 
the committee recommended, among 
other improvements, the development 
of an interstate highway system con- 
sisting of modern highways which 
would connect principal cities and in- 
dustrial centers throughout the coun- 
try, and the construction of multiple- 
lane, controlled-access expressways in 
both urban and rural areas where the 
volume of traffic justified this type of 
highway. 

The Interregional Highway Commit- 
tee’s recommendations were widely ap- 
proved by state highway officials and 
municipal authorities. Legislation giv- 
ing effect to the recommendations was 
included in the Federal Aid Highway 
Act of 1944. : 


Traffic Increases 


However, traffic has increased much 
faster than we had expected. Late in 
1946, the load on our major. highways 
exceeded the records for 1941, the pre- 
vious peak year, despite the fact that 
approximately 1,800,000 fewer cars 
were in operation. A few months after 
the end of the war, traffic reached a 
volume that had not been anticipated 
for at least five years. 

Traffic generally tends to avoid con- 
gestion if it is at all possible to do so. 
Cities that ignore this obvious fact and 
refuse to modernize their arterial routes 
will pay a heavy price in loss of busi- 
ness and depreciation of property 
values in central business districts. 

One of the most important purposes 
of the current highway program is to 
unsnarl] urban traffic tangles as quickly 
as possible by providing facilities com- 
mensurate with traffic requirements. 
This purpose will be defeated if city 
officials and other local authorities 
spend years in debating whether the 
need for an expressway through the 
city warrants the cost, or whether this 
thoroughfare or that thoroughfare 
should be developed as a controlled- 
access highway. 

Objections raised by opponents of 
expressway plans are based upon the 
contention that (1) the width of the 
right-of-way required for an express- 
way necessitates razing a large number 
of dwellings at a time when the city is 


in the throes of an acute housing short- 
age; (2) depressed sections of the ex- 
pressway would be “big ditches” which, 
in effect, would disrupt the customary 
activities of the community by creating 
a barrier between neighborhoods, and 
(3) it would be less costly to widen 
streets which, if moderately improved, 
would serve present traffic needs. The 
loudest objection is that express high- 
ways cost too much. 

These objections can readily be an- 
swered by anyone who is familiar with 
expressway design and has had an op- 
portunity to study the service value of 
controlled-access highways built before 
the war, such as the expressways in and 
around New York, the Merritt Parkway 
in Connecticut, the Davison Express- 
way in Detroit, Chicago’s Lake Shore 
Drive, and the Arroyo Seco Freeway 
out of Los Angeles. 

Admittedly, an expressway through 
a densely populated area does involve 
razing numerous buildings, including 
many dwellings. In most _ instances, 
routes selected for expressways, as 
they approach the center of the city, 
pass through “blighted” sections where 
property values are low, and most of 
the buildings are of the type that 
should be torn down in any case, to 
rid the city of its slums. 


Housing First 


On the other hand, no matter how 
urgently a highway improvement may 
be needed, the homes of people who 
have nowhere to go should not be de- 
stroyed. Before dwellings are razed, 


‘new housing facilities should be pro- 


vided for the dispossessed occupants. 
This question of housing should be 
accepted as one of the major planning 
problems when a city decides that it 
needs and wants an expressway. 

It is not true that depressed express- 
ways are “big ditches” or barriers be- 
tween neighborhoods. Overpasses at se- 
lected street intersections are a salient 
feature of expressway design. These 
overpasses, by separating through traf- 
fic from local cross movement and 
eliminating the need for stop-lights, 
tend to speed up the movement of 
local traffic on cross-streets, and thus 
increase the ease of communication and 
business interchange between adjacent 
neighborhoods. 

As to the contention that express- 
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ways are too costly, and that it would 
be cheaper to widen existing thorough- 
fares, there is much that could be said 
in rebuttal. 

Widening streets in central busi- 
ness districts where property values 
are high is expensive and usually is 
not practicable. At best, this plan is 
merely an expedient which may lessen 
trafic congestion temporarily, but it 
does not strike at the root of our 
troubles — the traffic conflicts at street 
intersections and with parking vehicles. 


Traffic Counts 


Actual counts of traffic on express 
highways and on city streets when 
being used at or near full capacity 
show remarkable differences. A 12- 
foot traffic lane of an express highway 
will accommodate 1,500 vehicles per 
hour, and a speed of 35 miles per 
hour is possible. Under particularly 
favorable conditions as many as 2,000 
vehicles per hour may be accommo- 
dated. Counts have been made on a 
large number of city streets. On 35% 
of them the capacity was between 300 
and 400 vehicles per hour of green 
light per 10-foot traffic lane. When traf- 
fic lights were set 50-50, not more than 
200 vehicles passed over each lane each 
hour. For 67% of the streets the ca- 
pacity did not exceed 500 vehicles per 
lane per hour of green light, or 215 
vehicles per hour of actual time. The 
maximum traffic flow on a city street 
where all possible measures had been 
taken to increase the flow was 1,400 ve- 
hicles per lane per hour of green light, 
or 600 vehicles per hour of actual time. 
Few examples of this kind were found. 

The service efficiency of a traffic lane 
on an express highway is from eight 
to ten times that of a traffic lane on 
ordinary city streets. This statement re- 
lates only to numbers of vehicles ac- 


commodated and does not take into 
account savings in time and operation 
costs, Traffic studies and construction 
costs indicate that it will be far more 
economical to build expressways for 
large traffic volumes than to try to 
serve a growing traffic through street 
widening or other expedients. 

Expressways located on routes which 
skirt the business district, with proper 
provision for the distribution of traffic, 
serve a dual purpose. They enable traf- 
fic bound for the central business dis- 
tricts to reach its destination quickly, 
without interference from cross traffic. 
At the same time, traffic headed toward 
some other section of the city or a 
destination beyond the city is removed 
from downtown streets. This in itself 
affords a large measure of relief from 
traffic congestion in the business dis- 
trict. 

In several cities people are saying, 
“We simply cannot afford the cost of 
executing the plans that have been 
drawn.” Many of them cannot afford 
the cost of carrying out the entire plan 
in five or ten years or even longer. This 
should not prevent them from making 
a beginning on the only course that 
will avoid traffic stagnation in the fu- 
ture. The growth and development of 
the city will then be according to the 
pattern of main routes that has been 
decided upon. 

An examination of payments by mo- 
torists in order to own a car and travel 
on the highways, and the portion ac- 
tually going for highway improvements. 
suggests that it would be good business 
for them to pay somewhat more for 
better highway service. The average 
motorist travels about 9,000 miles a 
year and the cost of owning a car, 
keeping it in repair, and buying li- 
cense tags and fuel, amounts to about 
$350 annually. If he carries insurance 
and uses a garage. the cost may be $90 


Right: Design for depressed section of proposed John C. Lodge Expressway in 
Detroit, showing parallel service roads at grade for local traffic and bridges at 
intersections for cross-traffic. 


Below: Sketch showing the general features of a desirable design for a depresssd 


express highway in a city. 


to $100 higher. On the average he pays 
about $24 in gasoline taxes and $16 
for registration. Of these payments, 
only $30 is assigned for highways. Nine 
per cent of the $350 expenditure for 
highway travel, or 7% of a $450 expen- 
diture, is for a road surface on which 
to travel. 

Payments for the vehicle and for the 
surface on which to use it seem out of 
proportion. An increase in the contri- 
bution for highways would certainly 
result in reductions in expenditures for 
gasoline, tires, and repairs. The great- 
er safety of divided highways, free of 
cross traffic, would save large losses 
from accidents. The value of the sav- 
ing in time of highway user and less- 
ening of tension in driving is difficult 
to estimate, but it would certainly be 
large. 

Considering these various factors and 
the value of safe and rapid transport 
to business, the question for our larg- 
er cities to consider is not can they 
afford express highways, but how can 


they possibly afford to be without them. 


When we plan major highway im- 
provements, we should think in terms 
of roads that will serve the public ten 
and twenty years from now. These 
roads, developed with vision, will do 
much to stop the decay of our cities at 
their centers and prevent the attendant 
decrease in property values. They will 
help to check the accelerated growth 
of blighted areas, which are the prod- 
uct of traffic congestion, lack of 
planned land use, and the failure to 
create attractive opportunities for the 
investment of private capital. 

The redevelopment of our urban 
areas is a whole book within itself, and 
highway planning is one of the most 
important chapters. What is or is not 
done will affect every property owner 
in concentrated population and indus- 
trial centers. 
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The City Tells Its Story 


By HENRY DAVIS NADIG 


_ Director of Public Relations, Regional Plan Association 


A municipal PR ordeal is in process 


UNICIPAL public relations in the 
United States, | venture, is going 
to pass through much the same kind of 
critical period that. marked the early 
growth of the city manager movement. 
And just as you saw that the trials 
and errors, the successes and the fail- 
ures, the plaudits and the criticisms 
only serve to refine the concept and pur- 
ify the practice of city management, so 
very likely you will see the advent of 
the municipal public relations officer 
bring its own peculiar ordeal by fire 
in the furnace of official action and in 
the caldron of public reaction. 

There must be a clear-cut concept 
of municipal public relations policy, 
and the successful passage of this con- 
cept through the ordeal to its rightful 
place in local government seems both 
essential and inevitable in the contin- 
uing development of the American city. 
You cannot measure what it will mean 
(as some may want to do) wholly in 
terms of the fire and ice of the debate 
bound to arise; nor can you count it 
solely in the cold dollars and cents 
of municipal economics. 

But you can look forward to weigh- 
ing the gains best in those most price- 
less of municipal values—a more in- 
telligent community spirit, a healthier 
and neighborlier civic atmosphere, and 
a greater awareness of the _ inter-re- 
sponsibility of government and people. 
These will evolve as a result of the 
tangible and visible evidence of good 
public relations work by your munici- 
pality. 


Beginnings Seen 


The early stages of the ordeal of mu- 
nicipal public relations are already ap- 
parent. You may appreciate this fact, 
now that you think of it, from some 
of your own observations. You’ve seen 
the hiring of experts to prepare and 
present publications; you’ve known of 
newspapermen cooperating with ofh- 
cials, giving time and talent to munici- 
pal enterprises; you may recall my 
earlier reference* (May) to the ap- 
pointment of a public relations firm 
by a municipality, and you may know 
of other similar steps that have been 
taken by local authorities. 

These are trials—and, in some in- 
stances may turn out to be errors. Yet 
they count as stages of progress toward 


*Twe American City for May 1947, pages 
82 and 83. 
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the eventual achievement of a sound 
and generally applicable municipal 
public relations system. 

It will be found, I think, that noth- 
ing can take the place of an official 
local committee or commission and a 
full-time local public relations officer. 


English Leadership 

They seem to be proving this in 
England. I wish I could give you from 
personal obesrvation an idea of what’s 
taking place over there. Next best is 
to pass along to you what I’ve gleaned 
from pretty close perusal of some pub- 
lications forwarded to me by Norman 
H. Rogers, Assistant Public Relations 
Officer, National Association of Local 
Government Officers. at 24 Abingdon 
Street, Westminster, 5.W.L. 

Mr. Rogers sent, among other ma- 
terial, a list of municipal public rela- 
tions officers in England. Do you know 
how many there are? Thirty-three. That 
means thirty-three local English munic- 
ipalities have seen fit to appoint PRO’s 
—most of them on a full-time salaried 
basis! 

Have we anything comparable to this 
in the United States? Have we any 
towns or cities or villages or boroughs 
that have set up a public relations de- 
partment with a full-time salaried pub- 
lic relations officer to work for a single 
municipality and that mynicipality 
alone? (Toledo seems to have the only 
setup that anywhere approaches this) .* 

Yet coordination in the telling of your 
city’s whole story is such a logical and 
practical thing! 

By no means exhaustive,” writes Mr. 
Rogers, is the list of duties and fune- 
tions of PRO’s. Yet the thirty-one tasks 
listed (not all required by any one 
community) are so broad of scope that 
together they would test all but the 
most versatile and experienced PRO— 
and certainly may well stagger any 
carping critics crying that a municipal 
PRO is just a “press agent.” 

The British expect something from 
their PRO’s and apparently they are 
getting what they want. That some- 
thing is not only a good press—which 
is of prime but not excluding import- 
ance. While it is the job of the English 
PRO’s to maintain close liaison with 
the local press, I detect no sense of 
the high-pressure tactics that have come 
to be anathema to newspapermen in 
this country as a result of plain (and 


often crass) press agentry, usually of 
a non-municipal nature. 

Among other tasks, these British 
public relations officers have to be re. 
sponsible for various municipal publi- 
cations, organize exhibitions, give lec. 
tures, handle the reception of visitors, 
promote official entertainments, serve 
as road safety officers, supervise infor- 
mation centers, and do a myriad of 
other odd jobs—according to the pre- 
scription of the specific community be- 
ing served. One city alone, Erith (pop. 
36,000), lists nineteen requirements for 
its PRO to handle. 

Sparking the local PRO movement, 
quite clearly, seems to be the tireless 


energy of NALGO leadership. 


PR in Manchester 


Probably one of the best illustra- 
tions of the growth of public relations 
consciousness is the transformation that 
has occurred and is still in process in 
Manchester, England. According to Ter- 
ence F. Usher, Manchester Information 
Officer, writing in the April issue of 
the NALGO journal, Local Government 
Service, the Manchester Corporation’s 
active interest in the policy of showing 
the citizen that he’s “a partner in the 
business of local government and joint 
owner, with others, of all Corporation 
property and amenities,” dates from 
1925. 

In that year the first popularly-writ- 
ten annual report was presented. From 
then on the scope of public relations 
widened, with various new media tried. 
Observance in 1938 of the 100th anni- 
versary of Manchester’s incorporation. 
a main feature of which was a munici- 
pal exhibition, led to the establishment 
of a Municipal Information Bureau to 
answer ratepayers’ questions. An im- 
portant center during the war, it has 
been expanded since, and its sources of 
information are constantly being re- 
vised and enlarged. 

Manchester has gone far in the field 
of municipal publications, simplifying 
presentation, always improving from 
experience and unafraid to tackle new 
ideas in layout. Many years of prog- 
ress in this phase of public relations 
are behind Manchester’s success inthis 
medium of contact with its citizens. 

Of particular significance in Man- 
chester is the handling of press re- 
lations. “Reporters are encouraged to 
see things for themselves—the bad with 
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the good—and to form their own opin- 
ions, the Corporation being concerned 
only to see the information they get 
is accurate,” says the Manchester PRO. 

And, again, he says: “The policy of 
the Corporation is to be frank and 
truthful and to let the facts speak for 
themselves—information, not propa- 
ganda, and as much information as pos- 
sible.” 

There are three more points by way of 
quotes from the Manchester PRO: 

Local government officers returning from 
the Forces take a three-week refresher 
course in local government, including pub- 
lic relations. |My italics.] 

Public relations work proceeding and 
projected is now being considered by a 
committee of the city council. . . .Projects 
to be submitted include the extension of 
municipal publications, and a review of 
the relationship with the press designed 
to improve facilities still further. |My 
italics again. ] 

A public relations officer cannot him- 
self do all the public relations work of a 
local authority. If he maintains that he 
can, either he is deceiving himself—and 
no one else—or his programme is still 
in its infancy. A full policy embraces every 
possible link between citizen and author- 
ity—from the daily contact over the coun- 
ter in every municipal office and the spare- 
sme activities of local government officers 
through their NALGO branch, to the ac- 
tivities of each department, the highly or- 
ganized municipal information service, 
the press liaison, the full-scale civic week. 
and the municipal exhibition. No man can 
do all this unaided. Officers and depart- 
ments must combine forces with council- 
lors and citizens to achieve full partner- 
ship in civie life. [His italics.] 

Now I think you can see, in the light 
of my earlier paragraphs, why I’ve tak- 
en you on this little English excursion. 
To point up still further: 


1, By trial and error, if not by ini- 
tial concept and practice, a recogniz- 
able municipal public relations policy 
should develop in U. S. cities. 

2. Coordination in telling your city’s 
story is logical and practical. 

3. An arm of local government with 
full-time PRO is the most effective 
setup. 

4, The municipal PRO is not a press 
agent hired to butter up newsmen or 
whitewash City Hall foibles, but one of 
his jobs is to see that the press gets all 
the facts. 

5. American cities should take a leaf 
out of the British book and realize the 
wisdom and importance of a working 
public relations policy. 


Look Around You 


While local authorities in England 
become awake to the acute need for the 
development of an active public rela- 
tions policy and while they proceed to 
appoint specialists to give full time 
to public relations work, take a look 


around your own city and other munic- 
ipalities with which you are familiar. 

Be honest, now—isn’t municipal pub- 
lic relations (where you can put your 
finger on any, as such) handled in a 
pretty haphazard and sporadic sort of 
way’ Aren’t you sometimes really 
amazed at the lack of conscious design 
in both council and departmental deal- 
ings with elements of public concern? 
Couldn’t you honestly say that in many 
of our cities there seems to be more 
design in keeping facts from the people 
than in opening the book to them? 

Hampered as we are by our general 
municipal ineptitude in public relations. 
we still produce an occasional coup 
that smacks of the real stuff of which 
proper municipal public relations is 
made. A recent case in point has just 
been brought to my attention. It illus- 
trates the fact that we have the know- 
how if and when we want to use it, and 
it proves that our cities need full-time 
public relations men in local govern- 
ment. 


A Worcester, Mass., Story 


Mayor Charles F. Jeff Sullivan, of 
Worcester, Mass., is the key figure in 
the story. It seems that Worcester’s 
~ewer plant was virtually ruined by 
the wastes poured into it during the 
war years. All sorts of rumors were 
flying about town as to the condition 
of the sewer—who and what was to 
blame. and fantastic tales as to the 
cost to the city. This situation threat- 
ened to rebound to the city’s discredit. 

To scotch these rumors. and to give 
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INTERNATIONAL NEWS SERVICE 


the public a first-hand report on the 
actual truth, Mayor Sullivan invited 
George F. Booth, Editor and Publisher 
of the Telegram and Gazette; M. H. 
Williams, Executive Editor, and Lin- 
coln W. Stoddard, Associate Editor, to 
make an official inspection trip with 
city and state officials. The result was 
a good explanatory page-one story, and 
an editorial praising the mayor. This 
was a smart and effective way of reach- 
ing the public by casting the light of 
publicity directly on the problem. 1 am 
told, incidentally, that “if the mayor 
had tried the usual ‘cover-up’ methods, 
the result might have been disastrous.” 


No PR—No Heed! 


Now if you will read the next to the 
last paragraph of the editorial shown 
in the clippings reproduced liere, you 
will find that State Health Department 
complaints of unsatisfactory conditions 
at the sewer plant went unheeded by 
the city for four or five years. There 
you are! Now— 

If a Worcester city government pub- 
lic relations committee and its PRO 
had been in existence and operating in 
accordance with the principles of sound 
public relations policy, they might have 
(1) saved the City of Worcester much 
of the two or three million dollars it 
will cost to rebuild the sewer plant, (2) 
prevented a lot of headaches in City 
Hall, and (3) caused the people of 
Worcester to praise their public ser- 
vants’ alertness to health and welfare 
instead of blaming them by rumor for 
neglect. 
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Mayor Sullivan of Worcester, Mass., put the public in the know when rumor 


threatened discredit to the city. 


He used top newspaper media to throw the 
light of truth on sewer plant conditions. 


Worcester, incidentally is fortunate in having one of the best newspapers 
in New England. With the Telegram on the alert, it wouldn’t be surprising some 
day to see Worcester take the New England lead in official municipal public 


relations. 
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Ten Years ¢ of Sewage 


Part of the Bureau of Sewage Disposal’s navy transporting the ein of New York City sewage alae out to sea. 


© EXAMINE the progress made 

from 1936 to 1946 in the treat- 
ment and disposal of sewage in New 
York City, it is necessary, as always, 
to examine the past. 

The somewhat obscure records show 
that the first common sewer was built 
as early as 1696. For almost a century 
and a half thereafter, the development 
of the sewerage system in New York 
was exceedingly slow. 

Extensive construction and use of 
sewers actually began after the intro- 
duction of the Croton water supply 
about the middle of the 19th century, 
when the marked increase in water con- 
sumption created a demand for greater 
sewerage facilities. 

The constantly increasing volume of 
sewage resulting from the gigantic 
growth of the city was discharged in 
a raw state into the waters of the har- 
bor for many decades. 

The failure to provide treatment was 
to a considerable extent influenced by 
the belief that tidal waters carried the 
sewage out to sea. Carefully conducted 
experiments have shown, however, that 
the movement of the sewage in the har- 
bor is mainly circulatory, that the cur- 
rents do not sweep clean on each tide, 
and that much of the sewage returns 
almost to its original discharge point. 

The numerous studies made in con- 
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By NATHAN I. KASS, Chief 
Bureau of Sewage Disposal Operation 
Department of Public Works 

New York, N. 


nection with this problem led to the 
same conclusion; namely, that the wat- 
ers surrounding New York City were 
becoming more and more polluted, and 
that definite steps had to be taken to 
alleviate this condition. Yet, no con- 
crete remedial measures were effected 
until 1931, two years after the creation 
of the city-wide Bureau of Sewage Dis- 
posal. 

At that time there existed in Greater 
New York, under the jurisdiction of the 
individual Borough Presidents, eight 
fairly good screening plants and eight 
old plants of doubtful value. All these 
plants, because of their limited size and 
methods of treatment, were highly in- 
effective. 


New Era Begins 


The studies of the bureau engineers 
resulted in a city-wide program for suc- 
cessive construction of sewage treat- 
ment works predicated on immediate 
local needs, but with a consideration of 
the over-all problem. 

In 1931 the city began its program 
by starting work on the Wards Island 
plant, but had to stop in 1933 because 
of the depression. 

Meanwhile, the Coney Island plant, 
costing much less and partly financed 
by a Federal grant, was started in the 
early part of 1934 and completed two 


years later. Thus, the Coney Island 
plant has the distinction of being the 
first of the modern sewage treatment 
plants in New York City. 


Coney Island Plant 


The Coney Island plant is located on 
Shellbank Creek in the southeastern 
portion of Brooklyn and includes in its 
drainage area the famous beaches. 

Since the effluent from this plant is 
discharged into a large bay area, there 
is no need for a high degree of treat- 
ment at this location about two-thirds 
of the year. During the bathing season, 
however, when the Coney Island beach 
area attracts millions of people, the 
plant must produce an effluent of a 
higher purity. 

For this reason the designers chose 
a flexible type of treatment. In winter 
the sewage is subjected to plain sedi- 
mentation only. During the summer 
this process is augmented by chemical 
precipitation and chlorination. 

The Coney Island plant as built in 
1936 had a designed capacity of 35 
mgd. It consisted primarily of a pump- 
ing station, circular sedimentation tanks 
with flocculators, digesters with gaso- 
meters, engine-generators fueled with 
sludge gas, a building housing chlorin- 
ating and chemical handling equip- 
ment, a vacuum filter, and a 72-inch 
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PART I-The background of New York City’s 
pollution abatement program, and how two 
of the city’s modern plants came into being. 


outfall, over 8,000 feet long, provided 
with diffusers at the discharge end. 

A specially designed building was 
erected for storing forty-three 2,000- 
pound chlorine tanks and three steel 
tanks, each containing 6,000 gallons 
of caustic soda solution to be used in 
case of serious chlorine leaks. No need 
for the use of this caustic solution has 
arisen since the plant was placed in 
operation. 

In 1942 the Coney Island plant was 
enlarged to a designed capacity of 70 
mgd. Present flow averages 54 mgd. 
The extension consisted of a new pump 
and power building which houses the 
mechanically-operated coarse and fine 
racks, a detritor with grit washers and 
ejectors, the pumps, and the power gen- 
erating units. 

Sedimentation facilities were  in- 
creased by the addition of rectangular 
settling tanks of the monorake type, 
each preceded by a flocculator. Tanks 
with floating covers were added to aug- 
ment digester capacity. More diffusers 
were installed at the end of the origin- 
ally built 72-inch outfall which had 
been designed to accommodate the in- 
creased flow. 

The vacuum filter installed in 1936 
for dewatering the digested sludge was 
hardly used. Soon after the filter’s in- 
stallation it was found to be more 
economical to barge the sludge to an 
area designated as a future park, to be 
dried in shallow sand lagoons and later 
used as a soil conditioner in this area 
or in other parks. 

The gas produced in the digesters 
is used as a fuel in the three 900-hp 
engines driving three generators. There 
is enough gas generated to take care 
of all the power and light needed at 
this plant. The waste heat from the en- 
gines’ exhaust and cooling water is 
utilized for heating all the plant build- 
ings and the digesters. 


Wards Island Project 


Construction of the Wards Island 
plant was resumed in 1935 with the 
aid of a P. W. A. grant and completed 
in 1937. It is located on the island in 
the East River from which it takes its 
name. The quantity of sewage to be 
treated at this location was to exceed 
many times the flow at the Coney Island 
plant. Furthermore, the effluent from 
Wards Island would be discharged, 
not into a large bay, but into the re- 
stricted waters of the East River, which 


has practically no flow other than os- 
cillation of the tides. 

In view of these conditions, a high 
degree of purification throughout the 
year was sought at this plant. The ac- 
tivated sludge process type of treatment 
was selected and the plant built ac- 
cordingly. 

The areas tributary to the Wards Is- 
land plant are a part of the easterly 
portion of the Borough of Manhattan 
and the westerly third of the Borough 
of the Bronx. The designed capacity, of 
the plant is 180 mgd, with a permissible 
overload of 25 per cent. The present 
flow approximates 220 mgd. 

The sewage from each area is carried 
through interceptors, provided with 
regulators for by-passing excess storm 
flows, to a grit chamber equipped with 
mechanically operated coarse and fine 
racks and grit channels. At the lower 
end of the grit channels, the sewage 
enters a shaft and goes through tun- 
nels under the East River to the Wards 
Island plant. Both tunnels terminate 
in a common well on Wards Island, 
from which the sewage is pumped to 
settling tanks. The settled sewage from 
these primary tanks is admitted to 
the aeration tanks, and the aerated 
sewage flows to final settling tanks. The 
final effluent is discharged into the 
East River. 

The sludge at Wards Island is not 


digested. It is pumped directly to stor- 
age tanks and then loaded by gravity 
into sludge vessels for final disposal at 
sea. Three vessels are provided for 
this purpose. They are self-propelled 
and each has a capacity of 55,000 cubic 
feet. 

The sludge dumping grounds are lo- 
cated about twelve miles offshore and 
are approximately thirty-five miles 
from the Wards Island plant. 

Shortly after the operation of the 
city’s sludge vessels had begun in Jan- 
uary 1938, numerous complaints were 
lodged with the Supervisor of New 
York Harbor against the dumping of 
sludge in the area designated by him 
for this purpose. The objections raised 
were not based on any definite annoy- 
ance or inconvenience caused to com- 
munities located along the shore, but 
chiefly because of a popular aversion 
to these wastes. 

Nevertheless, an investigation was 
ordered to determine the effect of the 
dumping of sludge on the site in ques- 
tion. It was conducted under variable 
tide and wind conditions and included 
chemical and bacteriological determin- 
ations and observations of the physical 
state of the waters in the dumping 
area. The results of this investigation 
showed that the sludge odors and float- 
ing material disappeared quickly, and 
the waters in the area which was under 
examination quickly regained normal 
conditions after each dumping. 

As a result of these findings, the 
dumping of sludge continues in the 
location originally designated. 


(To be continued in the July issue) 


The Wards Island plant is the first modern sewage treatment project begun un- 


der the direction of the Bureau of Sewage Disposal. 
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Oil Purifieation and Filtration 


i. Treatment by Centrifuging 


Left: Details of the Sharples Super-Centrifuge with parts identified. Right: The 
DeLaval Uni-Matic Oil Purifier, which removes both dirt and water from the oil. 


Purification by centrifuging employs 
the same basic principle as settling and 
decantation, but is faster and more com- 
plete, because the separating force is 
several thousand times that of gravity. 
The centrifuge or centrifugal separator 
is a device for freeing the oil of dirt. 
water, suspended, insoluble, oxidized 
material, and foreign. mineral, and car- 
bonaceous matter. Claims are made that 
centrifuging an oil will also remove 
soluble oxidation products. Generally. 
this is not true, except in the case of 
some organic acids (only those more 
soluble in water than oil) which may be 
removed if water is added along with 
the oil being centrifuged. This is also 
true for mineral acids if present. Cen- 
trifuging wet. if started on new oil, 
will keep the accumulation of acids in 
the oil at a very low level. As with 
settling and decantation, a centrifuge 
will not separate liquids which are mu- 
tually soluble, such as fuel in lubricat- 
ing oil. Likewise, this method will not 
remove colloidal foreign matter. par- 
ticularly from heavy-duty engine oils 
with dispersant properties. 

The term “capacity,” as applied to 
centrifuges, is often used loosely. A 
centrifuge may be said to have two 
capacities: 

1. Through-put capacity, which is the 


* This is the second of three articles by Mr. 
Corrigan. The July installment will discuss 
Inbricating oil filtration. 
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total quantity of oil that may be put 
through the machine without overflow- 
ing regardless of the degree of purifica- 
tion effected. 

2. Effective capacity, which is the 
quantity of oil that may be put through 
the machine with the desired degree 
of purification. 

Effective capacity generally has no 
relation to through-put capacity but is 
a major consideration with the user. 
Effective capacity depends upon used 
oil viscosity, oil temperature in the cen- 
trifuge. degree of oil contamination, de- 
gree of purification desired, and _per- 
sistency of emulsion if wate is present. 
In selecting a centrifuge for use on a 
bypass in a circulation system, it is best 
to choose one having a manufacturer’s 
rated capacity sufficient to handle all 
of the oil in the system in some three 
to six hours. It is assumed in this con- 
nection that the centrifuge will be op- 
erated either continuously or intermit- 
tently on oil batches. 

When centrifuges are used for oil 
purification, they should always be set 
to operate by the two-liquid discharge 
method. This does not necessarily 
mean that water should be added to 
the centrifuge, but a discharge opening 
should be provided to emit any water 
which may get into the oil system. This 
is particularly necessary: 

1. In all marine turbine and diese] in- 
stallations. 


By BRIAN CORRIGAN 
Technical and Research Division 


The Texas Company 
New York 17, N. Y. 


2. In land turbine installations. 

3. When condensation is apt to occur, 
as when operating a diesel or gas engine 
intermittently or with a crankcase sufh- 
ciently cold to condense the water vapor 
present in blow-by gases. 

4. When oil storage tanks are buried in 
the ground. 

The terms “wet” or “dry” centrifug- 
ing are used to indicate whether or not 
water is intentionally added to the oil 
at the centrifuge. Although it is some- 
what inconvenient, cleaner oil will re- 
sult by the addition of water to the oil 
at the centrifuge under proper operat- 
ing conditions. Care must be taken to 
insure that stable emulsions are not 
formed as a result of introducing water 
at the centrifuge. Centrifuging wet has 
the following advantages: 

1. The water has a washing effect, aid- 
ing in the removal of impurities. 

2. The water carries away most of the 
lighter insoluble impurities which have 
approximately the same gravity as that of 
oil, permitting longer runs between clean- 
ings. 

3. Some acids, particularly when freshly 
formed in lubricating oil, are more soluble 
in water than in oil and are thus removed, 
as are mineral acids. 

4. In many cases of corrosion of cen- 
trifuge bowl parts in service, the corrosive 
attack has been markedly diminished. or 
entirely stopped by feeding a small amount 
of fresh clean water continuously into the 
centrifuge, thus diluting and washing out 
salt and acidic contaminants. 

The objections to wet centrifuging 
are: 

1. Owing to the greater density of water, 
the water discharge must be of a greater 
diameter than the oil discharge to permit 
water to flow out of the centrifuge. Ac- 
cordingly, if the water seal breaks, oil will 


. flow out of the lower discharge instead of 


the oil discharge. 

2. If periodic cleaning of the centrifuge 
is neglected. the dirt-holding space may 
become filled with oil contaminants and 
water. When this occurs the bowl over- 
flows, and dirt and water are not removed 
from the oil. 

3. Clean oil and water normally will 
not emulsify. If the oil becomes unusually 
dirty, emulsion difficulties may occur. In 
such cases the amount of water should be 
decreased, the oil temperature increased, or 
the oil-feed rate temporarily reduced until 
satisfactory separation is again obtained. 
Normally, a centrifuge will break an emul- 
sion which is not too stable. 

4. Certain types of additives used in 
heavy-duty diesel] engine oils and in in- 
hibited turbine oils tend to concentrate at 
an oil-water interface with the result that 
at least a portion of such additives will 
he removed. 
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A Part-Time Water Filter Plant 


Johnson City, Tenn., filters its summer reserve 
supply. drawn from the North Indian Creek. 


By H, F. WIEDEMAN 


Wiedeman and Singleton 
Atlanta, Ga, 


HE people of Johnson City have 

always been proud of their water 
supply. For years they have been able 
to draw from springs and underground 
collecting fields. which are in a gravel 
formation in the water shed of North 
Indian Creek, about eleven miles from 
Johnson City. And they have been able 
to get a soft water that requires no 
treatment except chlorination. They 
have had the further advantage of using 
a supply that required no pumping. 

From a central collecting well the 
water flows by gravity through a 16- 
inch cast-iron pipe to distributing res- 
ervoirs having a total storage capacity 
of 5.5 million gallons. 

The elevation of the collecting well 
is 2.175 ft., and the elevation of the dis- 
tributing reservoirs is 1,838 ft. There 
are points on the supply line, however, 
which are as low as 1,700 ft. Back in 
1912. when the line was constructed, 
the designers evidently anticipated op- 
eration of an open-end system at the 
distributing reservoirs, -because the 
heaviest pipe in the line is Class B. 
This is the way the system has been 
operated, with excess water delivered 
by the supply line passing to waste 
through the reservoir overflow. 

The system serves a population of 
approximately 30,000 and is 98°% met- 
ered. Consumption in April 1944 was 
at the rate of 3 mg daily. Maximum 
daily requirements are estimated at 
4.5 mg daily. 

It is interesting to note that the cast- 
iron supply main, which is tarcoated 
and has been in operation for thirty 
years, has a Williams and Hazen co- 
efficient of 140. The delivery capacity 
is aproximately gallons per 
24 hours. A Sparling main-line meter 
measures the flow. Another is at the 
point of discharge. However, this sup- 
ply has its limitations. 

Meter records indicate that the maxi- 
mum daily flow from the collecting 
areas is 4.8 mg daily, but the maxi- 
mum rate during the summer months is 
3.2 mg daily. Although on paper this 
looks safe enough, the maximum de- 
mand and minimum supply often occur 
simultaneously. Johnson City often has 
been faced with a water shortage dur- 
ing the summer months. Since water 
use was increasing each year and the 
maximum development of underground 
sources has been reached, it became 
necessary to seek an additional source 
of supply. 


The nearest source of supply was 
North Indian Creek, which at the point 
of intake has a drainage area of 26 
square miles. Gaugings made during 
the summer of 1944 indicated a mini- 
mum flow of 2.750.000 gallons daily. 
Studies of storage possibilities on North 
Indian Creek indicate that the stream 
may eventually be developed to yiel! 
frem 10 to 12 mg da’‘ly. 


The first step in the development pro- 
vided for a minimum daily flow of 5 
mg, a minimum of three million gallons 
daily to come from the spring and two 
million gallons to be obtained by the 
filtration of raw water from North In- 
dian Creek. 

A low intake dam constructed on the 
creek provides a pool that can be used 
to draw the water. This dam_ is 


Top: Convenience and spotless cleanliness characterize the pump and contro! 
room. Center: The plant’s reserve supply of water comes from the Irishman’s 


Branch of the Indian Creek. 


The intake structure is teardrop-shaped to 


minimize flow turbulence. Bottom: The two filter beds, each with 1-mgd capacity. 
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equipped with Link-Belt wooden weir 
gates, measuring 3 feet 2 inches by 2 
feet 6 inches, which may be lifted to 
remove debris which may have accum- 
ulated during or after periods of storm 
flows in the creek. Upstream from this 
dam a reinforced concrete intake struc- 
ture has been constructed. 

The filtration plant consists of one 
sedimentation basin, 52 feet by 111 feet 
by 14 feet, with a theoretical settling 
period of six hours at a two-million- 
gallon daily rate. A gravity mixing ba- 
sin is constructed at the inlet end of 
each settling basin which is designed 
for a mixing period of 30 minutes. 

As the water enters the plant it pass- 
es a Builders Providence propeller-type 
flow meter. A throttling valve is provid- 
ed to regulate the flow. 

A short rapid mix is provided at the 
point where chemicals are added, and 
the water then flows through the cast- 


iron pipe line to the mixing or floccu- 
lating basins, thence through the sedi- 
mentation basins to the filters. 

There are two filters, each having 
a capacity of a million gallons daily 
at a rate of two gallons per minute of 
sand area. The raw water is unpolluted 
and is generally low in turbidity. An 
operating rate of three to four gallons 
per square foot of sand area may, there- 
fore, be used with safety, if required. 
The filters are equipped with Wheeler 
bottoms. They are operated by Iowa 
valves and Builders-Providence controls. 

It is anticipated that the plant will 
be operated for not more than five to 
six months per year during the immed- 
iate future. The method of operation 


will be as follows. When the under- . 


ground supply is in sufficient volume, 
water will flow from the collecting well 
past the plant. It will be metered at 
this point, and chlorine will be added. 


What to Expect from 
Sewage-Gas Engines 


HE operation of internal combus- 

tion engines on sewage sludge gas 
as a fuel is comparatively new. So 
much has been written on the subject 
and the results obtained from installa- 
tions made over ten years ago have 
been so uniformly successful, it would 
seem that any new plant design would 
necessarily include gas engines in order 
to insure maximum plant economy. As 
an outstanding engineer recently re- 
marked, “My Scotch instinct won't 
permit me to submit a plant design 
which doesn’t include provision for 
converting the by-product gas into 
power as otherwise I am advocating 
waste... ” 


Up to the outbreak of World War II, 
there were approximately 125 sewage 
treatment plants in this country which 
had gas engines handling the major 
part of the plant load. During the war 
period, the military demands on the 
engine manufacturers were such that 
spare parts were often unavailable for 
civilian needs. Despite this abnormal 
condition, the engines continued to give 
hours of service with few interruptions 
and no serious breakdowns to our 


knowledge. This is because engineers 
and manufacturers have been careful 
to apply engines, rated conservatively 
as to speed and power, for continuous 
operation. Some of these engines have 


The Climax gas engine for either gasoline or sludge gas fuel. 
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As the discharge from this source de. 
creases, filtered water will be pumped 
into the supply line. The flow from the 
pumps will be regulated to permit max- 


imum flow from the underground 
source, which is approximately 
125 feet higher than the center line of 
the pumps. Since the supply line can- 
not be shut off when distributing res- 
ervoirs are full, information on the 
depth of water in the reservoirs will 
be relayed to the filtration plant to pre- 
vent wastage of filtered water. 

The capacity of the system is limited 
to the capacity of the supply line, which 
is 5 mg daily. Some additional capac- 
ity may be obtained by the installation 
of booster pumps. 

The improvement was made possible 
largely through the work of City Man- 
ager M. U. Snoderly. The writer’s firm 
was retained to design and supervise 
the construction. 


By E. D. WEST, Manager 
Engineering Division 
Climax Industries, Inc. 
Chicago, Ill. 


operated over 70,000 hours with re- 
markably low maintenance cost. Natur- 
ally, performance and maintenance cost 
will vary considerably with the kind 
of treatment the engines receive. Clean- 
liness, proper lubrication, and frequent 
inspections are all a high-grade gas 
engine needs until natural wear calls 
for a general overhaul. Based on sur- 
veys made, we are justified in saying 
that the maintenance cost, including 
lubricating oil, should not exceed 
$.0012 per rated hp hour. This estimate 
covers all expenses (other than labor) 
to maintain the engine in efficient run- 
ning condition over an indefinite per- 
iod. The plant at Aurora, Ill, with 
four engines totalling 250 rated hp has 
spent $7,784.73 (which includes 


. $500.00 for oil purifiers charged to 


maintenance) from April 1, 1936, to 
January 1, 1947. The total rated hp 
hours of service during this period 
amounted to 9,492,975 or an average of 
$.00082 per rated hphr. Since these en- 
gines were installed to replace pur- 
chased power, Superintendent Walter 
H. Sperry of Aurora Sanitary Dis- 
trict figures that the two 75-hp 
pumping engines have earned 315% of 
their gross cost after 129 months of 
operation, and that the two 50-hp en- 
gines that are driving generators have 
earned 136% of their cost after sey- 
enty-three months of operation. A 50-hp 
Climax engine direct-connected to a 
blower in the plant at Lake Charles, 
La., operated continuously for seven 
years (60,888 hours) except for approx- 
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imately the eighteen days used for 
changing oil and grinding valves. Sup- 
erintendent S. S. Crawford reports that 
it is still operating satisfactorily after 
70,000 hours of service. Many other en- 
gines have similar records, but we lack 
specific data on maintenance cost. 

Where conditions permit that engines 
be connected directly to pumps or 
blowers, maximum economy is obtained 
because of the possibility of maintain- 
ing a high load factor and avoiding 
the loss necessary in transmitting power 
through an electric generator and 
motors. There are conditions, however, 
where engine driven generators provide 
better overall results, because of great- 
er flexibility of power utilization. Rea- 
sonably good load factors can be main- 
tained by installing multiple units 
which can be operated singly or in 
parallel based on load requirements 
over the twenty-four-hour period. 

A question frequently raised deals 
with the necessity of removing from 
the gas, the hydrogen sulphide which is 
present to a greater or lesser degree 
in all sewage sludge gas. Some of the 
earlier installations encountered diffi- 
culties from corrosion and later scrub- 
bers were installed. Where there is an 
excessive amount of hydrogen sulphide, 
the use of scrubbers will eliminate one 
cause for expensive replacements of en- 
gine parts and heat exchangers. How- 
ever, experience has proven that care 
in maintaining temperatures well above 
the dew point makes scrubbers unne- 
cessary when the hydrogen sulphide 
content does not exceed approximately 
thirty-five grains per 100 cubic feet. Of 
the forty installations we have in mind, 
only two have installed scrubbers. This 
is not the serious problem it appeared 
to be at one time. 

A matter being considered by many 
engineers is the advantage of grinding 
garbage and mixing it with the sewage 
flow through the disposal plant. This 
garbage content adds materially to the 
gas production, and the value of the 
gas as engine fuel exceeds the cost of 
processing and disposing of the gar- 
bage. At Marion, Ind., (The American 
City, Sept., 1946) the Superintendent 
of the sewage treatment plant estimates 
a revenue of $1.00 per ton as against a 
disposal cost of from forty cents to 
$3.50 per ton in other cities. 

A number of plants, designed before 
the engineers were convinced that sew- 
age sludge gas could successfully and 
economically be utilized in power gen- 
eration, have installed gas engines to 
replace electric motors. An outstanding 
instance is the plant at Aurora, II]. In 
designing the pump room the engineers 
had the foresight to provide ample 
space for additional equipment. In 
1936, the District’s engineer, Mr. Wal- 
ter E. Deuchler, with the cooperation of 
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Superintendent Sperry, installed two 
75-hp Climax engines to replace the 
electric motors which drive 8-mgd 
centrifugal pumps. By means of float 
control the engine speed and the pump 
capacity can be automatically con- 
trolled over a range of from a 31%- to 
12-mgd rate. The installation included 
exhaust gas-heat recovery units and 
jacket water-heat exchangers. After 
four years’ experience with the pump 
engines, two 50-hp engine-driven gen- 
erators were installed to take care of 
the balance of the plant load. Results 
were such as to justify eliminating en- 
tirely the outside power connection. 
Since November 1940, the entire plant 
has been operated by gas engines with 
no standby electrical connections. 

In 1937, the sewage treatment plant 
at Wichita, Kans., replaced a 75-hp 
electric motor with a 75-hp Climax en- 
gine for driving a centrifugal pump, 
and in 1944, a completely new 75-hp 
engine-driven pump was added. In 


1940, the sewage treatment plant at 
Galesburg, Ill., installed the same size 
engine to replace an electric motor and 
at present are installing a second 
engine. 

One feature in connection with sew- 
age gas engines that has not been 
widely discussed is the interest the 
public has in learning that the by- 
product gas is being used for power 
generation. A sewage treatment plant 
cannot show a profit. It must be sup- 
ported by the taxpayers, and they are 
well impressed by evidence of econom- 
ical operation. They are also intrigued 
by the fact that the by-product gas can 
be used to develop power and that after 
it has been burned in the engine, 50% 
or more of its initial heat value can 
again be used for heating purposes; 
in other words, a by-product of a by- 
product. The clever superintendent uses 
information of this kind to maintain the 
friendly interest of the public he is 
serving. 


Hopkins, Minn., Builds 


New Overhead 


ATER pressure is better and fire 

protection more adequate in Hop- 
kins, Minn., now that this community 
has installed a new all-welded Chicago 
Bridge and Iron overhead storage tank. 
The tank has a capacity of 500,000 
gallons and is 72 feet high, measured 
to the bottom of the elevated tank 
proper. Its riser pipe is six feet in di- 
ameter. 

Hopkins is 3 square miles in area 
and has a population of 5,000. The new 
elevated tank serves the entire com- 
munity. Water comes from two wells, 
both of which are located near the 
pumping plant and distribution system. 

The water department has two Fair- 
banks-Morse pumping units of 500-gpm 
capacity, both of which are electrically 
driven. Power costs range from 2 cents 
per kwhr for the first 2,000, to 1% 
cents per kwhr for the next 2,000, 
and 1 cent for all over. 

Hopkins has 114 miles of 8-inch dis- 
tribution mains and 7 miles of trans- 
mission mains. Six miles of the trans- 
mission mains are 6-inch pipe and 1 
mile is of 4-inch pipe. 

In addition to the 500,000-gallon 
tank, the community also has an 80,- 
000-gallon elevated tank. It has 140 fire 
hydrants in the distribution system, but 
does not have to raise the pumping 
pressure for fire emergencies. 

The water works system supplies 1,200 
customers, five of which are industrial. 
The average daily use of water is 392,- 
000 gallons, or 78 gallons per capita. 
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Tank 


The community has an excellent fire- 
rating obtained through the energetic 
work of its volunteer fire department. 
Improvements recently made to better 
the fire insurance rating consist of ad- 
ditions to the fire equipment as well 
as the new overhead storage tank. 

Distribution of water throughout the 
system is at a pressure of 45 psi. 


Hopkins’ new half-million gallon over- 
head storage tank makes for improved 
water distribution and fire protection. 
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What Constitutes Municipal Refuse? 


N analyzing garbage and refuse col- 

lection practices throughout the 
country, nothing seems quite so con- 
sistent as their inconsistency. This is 
not necessarily a detrimental feature. 
Any municipal problem must be solved 
on the basis of its own particular char- 
acteristics and not by trying to borrow 
some panacea from one’s neighbor 
town, 

Theoretically, collectible refuse can 
be divided into organic and inorganic 
classifications—garbage and refuse. 
This permits the garbage, a_ public 
health hazard, to be collected on a sep- 
arate schedule. 


Again theoretically, the rubbish can 
be subdivided into two categories— 
combustible and non-combustible, par- 
ticularly where incineration is prac- 
ticed. This avoids overloading the incin- 
erator with material which cannot be re- 
duced further and keeps incinerator 
operation at an efficient level. 

Of course, theoretical definitions such 
as these may have to be modified for the 
average housewife. Wichita, Kans., uses 
the classification of “organic waste” to 
define garbage, while other municipali- 
ties call it animal or vegetable matter, 
or waste food. 

There is a great variation in the unit 


weights of garbage as reported below. 
Superintendent W. A. Xanten, City Ref- 
use Division, Washington, D. C., points 
out that where garbage weighs less than 
1,000 pounds per cubic yard, the light 
weight results from the inclusion of 
large amounts of paper, or because of 
a “drained and wrapped” requirement. 
Garbage which is collected under strict 
separation requirements and _ not 
drained or wrapped will weigh upward 
of 1,000 pounds per cubic yard. This 
is verified by reports from Washington, 
Philadelphia, Rochester, and Memphis. 

The summary that follows tells how 
each of these cities classifies its refuse. 


Summary of Garbage and Refuse Practices 


Artanta, Ga. Has single collection of gar- 
bage and household refuse. Terms anything that 
is removed from this single collection as gar- 
bage. Hedge trimmings, yard clippings, and 
leaves are termed rubbish. Ashes do not con- 
stitute a serious problem and are collected from 
households in the same cans with the garbage. 
Large amounts, such as those from apartments, 
are allowed to accumulate until there is a load 
that can be hauled directly to the dump. 

The city keeps all records on a scale-weight 
basis and does not attempt to reduce this to 
a weight per unit volume. A moderately heavy 
rain will increase the weight so much that unit- 
volume weights are untrustworthy. In a typical 
year tonnages average approximately 8,000 tons 
per month, with a high of over 10,000 in July 
and a low of 6,700 in October and November. 
Calculating from Atlanta’s population of 300,- 
000, this means an average contribution of 1.75 
pounds per capita per day, based on material 
actually weighed. Since tree trimmings and 
hedge clippings are not weighed, the Atlanta 
Sanitary Department has estimated that they 
would account for 0.25% per capita daily, 
giving a 2-pound figure for total collections. 
H. J. Cates, Chief, Sanitary Department, is 
in charge of the work, 


Boston, Mass. Classifies garbage as all 
kitchen and other putrescible waste and classifies 
all other as mixed refuse. Units are based on 
cubic-yard truck capacity and are not weighed. 
Garbage runs from 460 to 690 pounds per 
cubic yard of truck capacity, and refuse ave- 
rages 290 pounds to 420 pounds, A. J. Post 
is the Division Engineer in charge. 


Cuicaco, Itt. Classifies garbage as refuse 
organic matter rejected or waste household food, 
offal, swill, or carrion. Refuse is classified as 
all garbage, ashes, and other rejected matter, 
except manure or discarded construction or 
building material. Ashes are also classified as the 
ashes of wood, coal, and coke; the residue re- 
sulting from the combustion of any material 
or substance, soot, cinders, slag, or charcoal. 


Chicago measures all refuse in units of cubic 
yards. Weights vary from 300 to 1,200 pounds. 
In 1944, it was attempted to check weights 
against volumes, but with no success. For esti- 
mating purposes, 700 pounds per cubic yard 
is used, The city gathers all classes of refuse 
in one collection. L. M. Johnson is Commis- 
sioner of Streets and Electricity. 


_Datias, Texas. Makes a wholesale classifica- 
tion of garbage as rubbish, trash, kitchen and 
household waste, ashes, paper, and food con- 
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tainers. It also classifies brush as tree trimmings, 
weeds, hedge and shrubbery trimmings and 
tree limbs not larger than three inches in diam- 
eter and six feet long. The city collects an 
average of 10,209 tons per month of garbage 
and 20,125 cubic yards of brush. Based on 
Dallas’ 430,000 population, this averages 1.6 
pounds of garbage per capita and 0.7 pounds 
of brush. G. C. Brinkley is Superintendent of 
the Sanitation Division. 


Mempuis, TENN. Classifies garbuge as decay- 
ing animal and vegetable matter; refuse as non- 
combustible waste; brush as combustible waste. 
Garbage weighs 1,800 pounds per cubic yard, 
combustible refuse 800 pounds per cubic yard. 
W. H. Hugo is Superintendent of Service. 


Mitwaukee, Wis. Has two collection depart- 
ments. One collects garbage, which is defined 
as animal, fruit, and vegetable waste from do- 
mestic household kitchens. The other collects 
refuse, which includes all other discarded ma- 
terial except garbage. Garbage weighs 400 
pounds per cubic yard during the winter months 
and 800 pounds during the summer. Ashes and 
rubbish weigh from 500 to 1,000 pounds per 
cubic yard. Ashes alone weigh 800 pounds per 
cubic yard. Monthly collections average 62,000 
cubic yards for ashes and refuse, 3,600 tons for 
garbage. Based on Milwaukee’s population of 
587,500 and an average refuse weight of 750 
pounds per cubic yard, this means a contribu- 
tion of 2.6 pounds per capita per day for 
refuse and 0.4 pounds for garbage. Last year, 
refuse collections reached a maximum of 87,600 
yards in January and a minimum of 35,000 in 
July. Garbage reached a minimum of 2,500 tons 
in February, a maximum of 5,000 tons in Sep- 
tember. Walter M. Swietlik is Commissioner 


of Public Works. 


Newark, N. J. Makes a combined collection 
of all refuse that covers ashes, garbage, rub- 
bish, paper, and other collectible municipal 
wastes. This refuse averages 600 pounds per 
cubic yard. Collections approximate 20,000 
cubic yards weekly and vary from a low of 
15,000 in August to 28,000 in December. Based 
on Newark’s 430,000 population, this means 
approximately 4 pounds per capita of refuse. 
John S. Flockhard is Engineer in charge. 


New York, N. Y. Classifies garbage as or- 
ganic matter; refuse as any material that is 
worthless; brush, ashes, and rubbish as inor- 
ganic matter. Garbage and refuse together 
weigh 350 pounds per cubic yard. Ashes, with 
rubbish mixed, weighs 500 pounds. The col- 


lections run the equivalent of 70,000 yards in 
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summer and 90,000 yards in fall and winter 
William J. Powell is Sanitation Commissioner 


Cincinnati, Onto. Classifies garbage as a:: 
putrescible wastes, including vegetable and ani 
mal offal, excluding industrial by-products. The 
city classifies ashes as residue of combustion ot 
fuels as wood, coal, coke, and charcoal. Waste, 
rather than refuse, is classified to mean all 
trash, rubbish, garbage, offal, and other refuse 
or discarded matter required to be removed from 
private and public places. Business or com- 
mercial waste products are not included unless 
they become a nuisance or menace to public 
health. Waste is divided into combustible and 
incombustible categories. Combustible waste, 
including wrapped garbage, varies from 400 
to 600 pounds per cubic yard. Non-combustible 
rubbish, including ashes, varies from 800 to 
8,500 tons per month, with a low of 5,600 in 
February and a high of 10,400 in August. Last 
year’s collections produced an average contri- 
bution of 1.25 pounds per capita per day based 
on a population of 456,000. Non-combustible 
wastes averaged 21,850 cubic yards, with a low 
of 11,360 in July and a high of 37,123 in Jan- 
uary. Based on 900 pounds per cubic yard, 
this means 0.15 pounds per capita daily. Ralph 
C. Taylor is Superintendent of the waste col- 
lection division. 


Denver, Coro. Classifies garbage as such ani- 


“mal or vegetable matter that is kitchen waste 


fit for livestock feed. The balance of the refuse 
is classified as brush and other collectible waste. 
which includes tin cans, bottles, grass, and gen- 
eral rubbish; except ashes, bricks, plaster, sod 
or stone, and tree trimmings. These exceptions 
must be disposed of by private hauling. Gar- 
bage is collected once a week in winter, twice 
a week in summer, and daily in business dis- 
tricts; brush is collected every five weeks. Sam 
Hansen is Manager of the City Garbage De- 
partment. 


Detroit, Micu. Makes the following classi- 
fications: Municipal waste, consisting of dis- 
carded products incident to housekeeping and 
commercial enterprises. Domestic waste, the 
waste material resulting from the usual routine 
of housekeeping and including garbage, rub- 
bish, and ashes. Commercial waste, the miscel- 
laneous waste material resulting from operation 
of business enterprises and including garbage. 
rubbish, and ashes from offices, stores, and the 
like. Garbage, all waste, animal, fish, fowl. 
fruit, or vegetable matter, incident to the use. 
preparation, and storage of food for human 
consumption. It includes spoiled food and 
dead animals, but excludes food in container 


Wilts 


of non-burnable nature. Rubbish, the miscel- 
laneous waste material resulting from house- 
keeping and ordinary mercantile enterprises 
and including packing boxes, cartons, excelsior, 
paper, ashes, cinders, tin cans, bottles, metals, 
etc. Rubbish is classified into burnable and 
non-burnable categories, and they must be sep- 
arated. Garbage and burnable refuse may be 
placed in the same containers. 

Garbage weighs an average of 390 pounds 
per cubic yard; other wastes average 600 
pounds per cubic yard; ashes reach 1,000 
pounds per cubic yard, and when wet run a 
little heavier. Garbage collections jump 20% 
in the peak summer months; other wastes rise 
10% to 15% in winter by virtue of ash collec- 
tions. Carl D. Warner is Superintendent, Divi- 
sion of Sanitation. 


Disrricr oF CoLtumsia, Includes in the ash 
category coal ashes, household-incinerator ashes, 
and oyster and clam shells. It also includes 
fallen plaster and non-combustible yard refuse 
with a limit of 3 bushels or 24 gallons. Garbage 
is defined as waste food only, and it does not 
include oysters or clam shells. Trash is classi- 
fied as normal household refuse such as paper, 
bottles, tin cans, discarded cooking utensils, 
reasonable amounts of grass cuttings, leaves, 
small branches, Christmas greens. Garbage ave- 
rages 1,100 pounds per cubic yard. Rubbish 
runs from 200 pounds to 230 pounds per cubic 
yard. Ashes average 1,350 pounds per cubic 
yard. Wm. Xanten is Superintendent, City 
Refuse. 


Fut, Mica. Classifies garbage as animal or 
vegetable matter from a kitchen, store, or mar- 
ket. Refuse is defined as tin cans, bottles, brok- 
en glass, crockery, or other non-combustible 
waste. Refuse weighs from 300 to 500 pounds 
per cubic yard; ashes, 1,000 to 1,200 pounds; 
garbage, 500 to 800 pounds. Ash collections 
are conducted only in the winter. Herman Clapp 
is Supervisor of waste collection and disposal. 


Fort Wortu, Texas. Defines garbage as all 
inimal and vegetable matter such as waste ma- 
terial and refuse from kitchens, residences, 
grocery stores, butcher shops, and similar lo- 
cations. Trash means ashes, tin cans, glass, 
grass clippings, yard cleanings and leaves. Rub. 
bish refers to tree limbs, hedge cuttings, boxes, 
cartons, other accumulations too large for trash 
containers. Garbage weighs 300 pounds per 
cubic yard uncompacted. R. R. Lacey is Super- 
intendent of Waste Disposal Service. 


Hartrrorp, Conn. Classifies garbage as all 
kinds of offal, swill, or other kitchen refuse 
or plant life likely to putrefy or draw flies. 
Rubbish is defined to include waste paper, 
leaves of trees, small branches, twigs, and 
grass cuttings. Garbage weighs approximately 
1.000 pounds per cubic yard; rubbish 275 to 
300 pounds. R. W. Thompson, Superintendent 
of Streets, has charge of this service. 


Houston, Texas. Gives an all-inclusive defin- 
ition to garbage, including rubbish, trash, 
kitchen and household waste, ashes, paper food 
containers, small tree trimmings, hedge trim- 
mings, leaves, grass, weeds, and refuse. This 
mixture averages 480 pounds per cubic yard 
in open trucks, 600 pounds in the Gar Wood 
Load Packers. The city has no ash problem. 
W. G. Wilson is Superintendent of the Gar- 
bage Divisions. 


NorFotk, Va. With completion of its new 
incinerator, changed io collection methods call- 
ing for separation into combustible and non- 
combustible categories. The combustibles, in- 
cluding garbage, go directly to the incinerator 
while the non-combustibles are hauled to the 
dump. Combustibles average 450 pounds per 
cubic yard. Non-combustibles will weigh 800 
pounds. July and August give the greatest 
yardage; January, February, and March are 
lightest months. C. W. Armstrong is Superin- 
tendent of the Division of Street Cleaning. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa. Classifies garbage as 
waste of animal and vegetable matter resulting 
from preparation of food for human consump- 
tion. This does not include oyster or clam 
shells... Rubbish is classified as all household 
waste which is burnable. Ashes also are classi- 
fed separately. Weight per cubic yard of gar- 
bage runs 1,100 pounds; ashes. 1,000 pounde; 


A spot check of garbage and refuse @lassifications and 
unit collection figures found in some of our major cities. 


rubbish, 200 pounds. No exact figures are 
available on ash and rubbish since quantities 
are measured by loads. Dudley T. Corning is 
Chief of the Bureau of Highways and Street 
Cleaning. 


Pirtspurcu, Pa, Classifies garbage as all ref- 
use of animal or vegetable matter which has 
been used for food or was intended to be 
used; includes offal, condemned or spoiled 
food, and dead animals. Refuse is divided into 
combustible and incombustible categories. It 
includes ashes and cinders in the combustible 
category. A combined collection is made. The 
city does not calculate unit weights. During 
1940, garbage was tested and it was discovered 
that on representative samples—60% garbage, 
10% rubbish—the mixture contained 50% mois- 
ture, 35% combustible matter. 14% ash and 
weighed 485 pounds per cubic yard. James J. 
Hughes is Superintendent, Bureau of City Ref- 
u-e. 


Rocuestrer, N. Y. Includes as garbage all 
animal and vegetable matter and fruit from 
trees. Rubbish includes paper, rags, paper car- 
tons, tin cans, bottles, yard rakings. shrubbery, 
and hedge and tree trimmings. These trim- 
mings must be tied in small bundles. Garbage, 
rubbish, and ashes are collected separately. 
Garbage is treated by reduction, rubbish by 
incineration with steam generation. Ashes go 
directly to various land fills. Weight per 
cubic yard of garbage is 1,600 pounds; rubbish, 
175 pounds; ashes, 1.000 pounds. John V. 
Lewis is Director of Maintenance and Opera- 
tion, 


SeaTTLeE, Wasn. Considers as garbage all ac- 
cumulations of waste matter discarded as of no 
further value to the owner, such as kitchen 
and table waste, bottles, cans, wrappings, and 
small discarded containers; small dead ani- 
mals, waste from the processing of meats, fish, 
fowl, fruits, or vegetables; excludes trade 
wastes occasioned by goods condemned in case 
lots; manure, night soil, sewage, large dead 
animals, catch basin cleanings, and trade waste 
from manufacturing and processing establish- 
ments, slaughter houses, and poultry dressing 
establishments. Garbage and refuse from docked 
ships is excluded. Refuse is classed as waste 
matter including ashes, cinders, lawn cuttings 
and grass, broken household furnishings. boxes, 
barrels, cartons, shrubs, «mall trees, paper. 
scraps of board, and lumber. Garbage. refuse, 
ash are combined and average about 400 
pounds per cubic yard. Collections are constant. 
January and July ran 100.000 cubic yards; 
ashes in winter balance fruit and vegetable gar- 
bage in summer. On the basis of Seattle’s 480,- 
000 population, this means a contribution of 
2.75 pounds per capita per day. C. L. War- 
telle, City Engineer. is in charge of this work. 


Spokane, Wasu. Considers garbage as any 
waste material containing animal or vegetable 
matter. Combustible refuse not containing gar- 
bage is rubbish. Refuse is interpreted to mean 
waste material of any kind. Garbage weighs 
approximately 450 pounds per cubic yard; 
ashes, 1,000 pounds per cubic yard. and rub- 
bish, approximately 400 pounds per cubic yard. 
Harlan Coe, Superintendent. Crematory Divi- 
sion, is in charge of the work. 


Wicuita, Kan. Defines garbage as organic 
waste of animal, vegetable, fruits from kitchen; 
or residue from handling meats, fowl, fruit, 
grain, vegetables. It considers all other refuse 
rubbish or trash but excludes waste from new 
constructions, major building repair, cinders 
from industrial establishments. All waste is 
handled on a ton basis. The city collects ap- 
proximately 17,000 tons of garbage per annum 
and 25.000 tons of rubbish. On the basis of 
Wichita’s 156,000 population, this means an 
average contribution of 0.6 pounds of garbage 
per capita per day and 0.9 pounds of rubbish. 
Ash collection is minimized because of the 
gas heating. James T. 


prevalence of natural 
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Newton, Assistant Director, Department of Pub- 
lic Health, is in charge of this work. 


Yonkers, N. Y. Defines garbage as animal 
and vegetable wastes from kitchens and mar- 
kets. It separates other refuse into combustible 
and non-combustible categories. The work comes 
under the direction of James J. Corbalis, Com- 
missioner of Public Works. 


Sart Lake Ciry, Uran. Classifies garbage as 
wet or perishable material consisting of waste 
food-stuffs, fruit pulps, and juices from fruit 
canning. Refuse is classified as ashes, cans, 
paper, sweepings, and other wastes from the 
home itself. The city also makes a classification 
of brush and lawn raking but it does not collect 
building materials, rocks, dirt, lawn sod, ma- 
nure, and auto parts. Garbage weighs an ave- 
rage of 1,650 pounds per cubic yard. Reed S. 
Haslem is Superintendent, Sanitation Division, 
Department of Streets and Public Improve- 
ments, 


Prevention of 
River Pollution 


HE Illinois Sanitary Water Board 

recently announced the action 
taken by the American Distilling Co. to 
abate Illinois River pollution resulting 
from the discharge of distillation resi- 
dues from the company’s plant at Pekin. 
Ill. A series of studies and conferences 
between the company and technical per- 
sonnel of the Sanitary Water Board re- 
sulted in the present improvement and 
expansion program. The wastes come 
from the manufacture of whiskey. 

The installation, when completed, will 
recover from the wastes a valuable live- 
stock feed. The proposed plant will re- 
cover material equivalent to the domes- 
tic sewage from a city of approximately 
575,000 persons. The program calls for 
the improvement of existing feed re- 
covery equipment and the addition of 
equipment which will effect complete 
recovery of all solids contained in the 
distillation residues when the plant is 
operating at capacity production. The 
proposed new equipment consists of the 
following: 5 Davenport screens of suffi- 
cient capacity to handle the slop from a 
16.000-bushel-per-day grind; 5 Daven- 
port presses of sufficient capacity to 
handle the slop from a 16,000-bushel- 
per-day grind; 1 U. S. Pipe and Foun- 
dry Co. quadruple-effect evaporator suf- 
ficient to handle the thin slop from a 
12.000-bushel-per-day grind. The ex- 
isting evaporator and drier are being 
reconditioned and the over-all feed- 
house capacity, when this installation is 
completed, will be sufficient to handle 
the distillation residues from a 16,000- 
bushel per day grind. The plant is ap- 
proaching the latter stages of construc- 
tion at the present time, and it is ex- 
pected that the installation will be 
placed into operation in the early sum- 
mer. 
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MAJOR STREET PLAN FOR 


THE CENTRAL BUSINESS DISTRICT 
& ADJACENT AREA 


LEGEN DO 

STREET TO BE WIDENED 
NEW STREET RIGHT-OF-WAY 
NEW OR WIDENED PAVING 
STREET TO BE VACATED 
EXISTING STREET 
COMMERCIAL USE 
INDUSTRIAL USE 
MULTIPLE FAMILY OWELLING 

ONE OR TWO FAMILY DWELLING 
PUBLIC OR SEMI-PUBLIC USE 
FIGURES ALONG STREETS DENOTE 
PROPOSED RIGHT-OF-WAY ANDO 
‘PAVING WIDTHS 


CITY PLANNING COMMISSION 
HARLAND GARTHOLOMEW & ASSOCIATES 


Schenectady Plans 


By VICTOR J. P. BLAINE 
and 
JAMES G, SHAW, Jr. 


HEN Schenectady, N. Y., cele- 

brates its sesquicentennial next 
year, it will mark the event with several 
months of festivities of various sorts 
that will not only commemorate 150 
years of history but will inaugurate a 
ten-year development and_rehabilita- 
tion program. 

This program has the ambitious ob- 
jective of making Schenectady the lead- 
ing city of upper New York State. Its 
goal includes better facilities for more 
pleasant living and working in Sche- 
nectady, additional cultural and edu- 
cational opportunities, more diversified 
industry. 

The timetable of the plan tentatively 
sets two five-year periods with specific 
objectives to be reached. To carry out 
the plan, a community-wide committee, 
comprising leaders of many local organ- 
izations or their deputies, is being 
formed. Its completion will demand 
the united cooperation, support, and 
participation of civic-minded 1esidents 
generally, but when the goals are 
reached, the plan “will give Schenec- 
tady a home town which will be the 
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SCHENECTADY NEW YORK 
CiTY PLANNERS ST LOUIS MISSOURI 


The Town of Tomorrow 


envy of thousands of other communities 
and the pride of every Schenectadian.” 

It also will give young people “vision 
and a goal to which they can dedicate 
their enthusiasm for years to come.” 
“After all,” City Manager Arlen T. St. 
Louis said, “the plan is for a Town of 
Tomorrow, and the young people will 
be running the town in a few more 
years. They certainly deserve a voice 
in saying what that town will be like.” 

All of the ultimates are not new 
projects; many of them have been de- 
bated for years, and for some, the 


money has even been appropriated or 


preliminary construction started. Others 
are still on the drawing board or in the 
planning stage. Harland Bartholomew 
and Associates, of St. Louis, who have 
been tetained to replan and rezone 
the city, had many suggestions and rec- 
ommendations that were adopted, 


Committee Set-up 


For broadness of representation, 
each of the participating organizations 
has a delegate on the General Citizens 
Committee, which in turn is subdivided 
into fourteen groups, each charged with 
advancing a particular phase of the 
program. The chairmen of these groups 
make up the Executive Committee, 
which is headed by an executive chair- 
man. An executive secretary coordinates 


the activities of the different groups. 

There is also a Ways and Means 
Committee, made up of an expert in 
legal matters and an expert in financial 
matters from each of the sub-commit- 
tees. Sub-committees include groups on 
housing and public buildings, trans- 
portation, zoning, traffic and parking, 
regional planning, industrial develop- 
ment, educational and cultural life, 
parks and recreation, public health and 
welfare, commercial facilities, and pub- 
licity. 


Publicizing and Promotion 


Various types of promotion are being 
used to publicize the plan—essay, 
speech, and postwar contests in the 
schools, letter and slogan contests, edi- 
torials, lectures, radio forums, store 
window displays, booklets, and the like. 


As the plan is presented to the var- 
ious organizations, each is asked to 
name a member to the general com- 
mittee, and to signify the sub-commit- 
tee in whose activities it is particularly 
interested. Each sub-committee will 
study its own special portion of the 
big project, promote discussions about 
it, and make recommendations. At this 
writing more than 150 Schenectady or- 
ganizations have endorsed the plan and 
appointed their representatives to the 
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“Town of Tomorrow” city-wide Citi- 
zen’s Committee. A weekly bulletin is 
keeping them informed of progress. 
Public acceptance of the Plan, as 
shown by the willingness of the various 
groups to participate, has been enthus- 
iastic. The City Council has recently 
appropriated $10,000 to the City Plan- 


ning Commission to meet the additional 
expenses for putting the Plan into op- 
eration, Already, increased interest is 
being shown in city planning. The 
next step, proponents of the Plan say, 
is directing and encouraging such in- 
terest into the channels the Plan out- 
lines. 


FIRST FIVE-YEAR PLAN— 
1948-1953 


1. Housing—at least 2,500 new 
dwelling units 

2. Slum clearance in 22 blocks 
around city hall 

3. Widening of downtown streets 

4. Reconditioning of major streets 

5. New civic auditorium 

6. New central high school 

7. New sewage disposal plant 

8. Opening of the new St. Clare’s 
Hospital 

9. Improved transit facilities 

Opening of state throughway 

spur 

Replacing old armory with 

modern traffic circle 

New Central Park pavilion and 

swimming area 

13. By-pass route for trucks 

14, Library addition 


COMMERCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL 


l. “Buy-at-home” campaign—ex- 
pansion of distribution 

2. Expansion of wholesale trade 

3. “Own-a-home” campaign 

4. Opening of regional market 

5. Face-lifting of State Street 

6. Increased hotel facilities 

7. Opening of the new General 
Electric turbine plant 


Timetable 
Proposed for Schenectady's Yen-Year Plan 


8. Opening of government nu- 
cleonics laboratory at the 
Knolls 

9. Opening of General Electric re- 

search laboratory at the Knolls 

Modern central bus terminal 

New light industries brought 

into the city 

Commercial and passenger air 

service 

First-class dining and dancing 

establishment 


SECOND FIVE-YEAR PLAN— 
1953-1958 


CIVIC 


1. New Schenectady museum 

2. New recreational areas 
swimming pools 

3. Women’s college 

4. Schenectady forest 

5. Schenectady magazine for Mo- 
hawk valley 

6. Crescent Park beautification 


COMMERCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL 


1. New union station plaza 

2. Industrial incubator building 

3.- Another first-class hotel 

4, Additional light industries 

5. Adequate parking area 

6. Style center of northeastern 
New York 


10. 


12. 
13. 


and 


New ASPO and ASPDA Officers 


HARLES B. BENNETT, Director 

of the Los Angeles Department of 
Planning, was elected President of the 
American Society of Planning Officials 
at the National Planning Conference 
in Cincinnati on Tuesday, May 6. Mr. 
Bennett succeeds L. P. Cookingham, 
City Manager of Kansas City, Mo., who 
was elected to the Board of Directors 
of the Society. 

Rafael Pico, Chairman, Puerto Rico 
Planning, Urbanizing and Zoning Board, 
was re-elected Vice-president. In addi- 
tion to Mr. Cookingham, Frederick J. 
Adams, Chairman, Cambridge (Mass.) 
Planning Board, and John T. Howard, 
Director, Cleveland City Planning Com- 
mission, were elected to the Board of 
Directors. 

The Association of State Planning 
and Development Agencies, which met 
during the two days following the 
ASPO meeting at Cincinnati, elected 


Raymond V. Long, Director, Virginia 
State Planning Board, as President to 
succeed Don C. Weeks, Director of the 
Michigan Planning Commission. 

Other officers elected included Hugh 
Denny, Director, Missouri State Divi- 
sion of Resources and Development, 
Vice-president, and Kenneth L. Schellie, 
Director, Indiana Economic Council, 
second vice-President. 

Elected to the Association’s Board 
of Directors were Mr. Weeks, Hayden 
B. Johnson, Executive Director, Ten- 
nessee State Planning Commission; 
Hendrix Lackey, Director, Arkansas Re- 
sources Corhmission; F. A. Pitkin, Ex- 
ecutive Director, Pennsylvania Plan- 
ning Board; Sidney A. Edwards, Man- 
aging Director, Connecticut Develop- 
ment Commission; A. E. K. Bunnell, 
Consultant on Community Planning, 
Ontario Department of Planning and 
Development. 
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Rochester Council 
Studies City’s Problems 


CIVIC Development Council, or- 

ganized in January of this year by 
the Rochester, N. Y., Chamber of Com- 
merce, has been studying the city’s 
current problems and laying the ground- 
work for an effective program of civic 
planning. 

More than three hundred Rochester 
citizens are active on the nine major 
committees which have been formed 
within the Council. These committees 
are engaged in studies and reports on 
aviation, housing, major street plan and 
civic center, parking, public informa- 
tion, public market and food terminals, 
public transportation, traffic, and public 
works program and projects. 

Already, housing conditions in Roch- 
ester have been surveyed, and a report 
and recommendations on some of the 
findings have been submitted to the 
mayor. The committees on _ public 
transportation, traffic, and parking are 
actively engaged in individual surveys 
covering the traffic control aspects of 
their particular fields. The committee 
on aviation is studying the proposed 
enlargement of the Rochester Airport, 
and the need for adequate runways to 
accommodate modern air passenger 
service. A new site is also being con- 
sidered by another: committee for a 
new public market and food terminal. 


Billboards or Trees? 
OME time ago The New Yorker 


quoted the following item from a 
western city newspaper: 

A petition signed by 29 persons has been filed 
with the City Council, asking that three palm 
trees on the south side of Fourth St., between 
Olive and Alamitos Aves., be removed. It was 
asserted that they obscure advertising signs in 


* that vicinity. The petition was referred to the 


city manager. 

The New Yorker answered, “What’s 
the delay? Hasn’t anybody got an axe?” 

Anxious to follow up this develop- 
ment, THE AMERICAN City wrote to a 
local official to find out what had hap- 
pened. The answer came—the trees 
had been removed, and the Park Com- 
mission there, which investigates such 
matters, generally recommends the re- 
moval of trees in business sections 
where the need seems apparent. 

This seems to be another of the too- 
frequent instances in which billboards 
have been given preference over street 
trees. Experience shows, however, that 
the municipalities which are preserving 
and improving natural amenities, such 
as street trees and plantings, also are 
preserving the stability of their over-all 
property values. Certainly, more civic 
pride is stimulated by an area spacious- 
ly planned, than there ever will be by 
an area denuded of every vestige of na- 
tural growth. 
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Overhead Storage Development 


HE last fifteen years have seen over- 

head storage tanks change from 
ugly, black, solidly utilitarian structures 
dominating a community’s skyline to a 
smooth, artistic tower that blends har- 
moniously with the landscape and is an 
improvement to the community’s ap- 
pearance. This was pointed out by Don 
Leach, district sales of the 


manager 


--- that adds beauty and strength to a 
waterworks’ most imposing structure, 


Chicago Bridge and Iron Co., in a 
paper delivered before the Indiana sec- 
tion of the American Water Works As- 
sociation recently in Indianapolis. 
Prior to 1931, overhead storage tanks 
generally had either ellipsoidal or 
hemispherical bottoms and comical tops. 
Although the tanks were useful, they 
definitely were not attractive, and some 


communities went to the expense of coy. 
ering them, with the cost of covering 
more than equalling the cost of the 
tanks themselves. However,in 1931, the 
late Mr. George T. Horton of the Chi. 
cago Bridge and Iron Co. expressed the 
opinion that a steel tank could be de. 
signed that incorporated beauty as well 
as utility. 


Far left: The “milk-stool” type has 
many strong supporters as well as op. 
ponents. Left: Standpipes take on 
added beauty by the use of ellipsoidal 
roofs, and, in the case of large sizes, 
by vertical pilasters that add strength 
as well as break up large areas. 

Below, left: The tanks may or may 
not be built without balconies. The 
wind bracing, installed at limiting fig- 
ure of 30 degrees, gives a graceful, 
hourglass effect to the supporting 
structure. Below, center: Water- 
spheres, supported on a single col- 
umn, are an_ interesting departure 
from conventional design, but are 
more expensive and are limited to 
smaller volume and 125-foot top head. 
Below: All-welded tanks with tubular 
legs offer a type of overhead water 
storage that gives a minimum of 
maintenance difficulties. Its cost, 
however. is greater than that of riveted 


tanks under 300,000 gallons. 
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Consequently, at his suggestion, the 
company sponsored a contest for at- 
tractive designs. This contest drew 152 
entries, of which eight were chosen. The 
first prize incorporated the use of ver- 
tical pilasters carried into the support- 
ing legs. This style is still often used. 

The welding art proved a great ad- 
vancement for the larger steel overhead 
tanks, and made possible the develop- 
ment of the radial cone that allows 
larger amounts of water stored at high 
heads. It also permitted the tanks to 
be supported on tubular columns and 


Financial Report 


AN addition to the growing list of 
cities in which concrete citizen 
action has followed a well publicized 
analysis of municipal problems and fi- 
nances is found in Winston Salem, N. 
C. Clarence Heer, Professor of Eco- 
nomics at the University of North Car- 
olina. was requested to prepare the pre- 
liminary report by the Committee of 
One Hundred, a voluntary body of lead- 
ing citizens interested in the city’s prob- 
lems. The report’s main purpose was to 
bring home to the citizens certain ur- 
gent municipal issues and to stimulate 
discussion and debate. It was _ pub- 
lished in the Twin-City Sentinel, one of 
the two local newspapers of the Pied- 
mont Publishing Company. which as- 
sumed the cost of the study. 


Principal Handicaps 

In his analysis, Professor Heer found 
the city’s main fiscal handicaps, making 
capital investment difficult, to be the 
following: 

1. A large municipal debt which exacts a 
heavy toll for interest and redemption 
charges. 

2. The fact that post-war inflation has 
increased municipal expenses more rapidly 
than it has expanded the city’s revenue 
sources—making it no longer possible for 
the city to finance its general-purpose ex- 
penditures within the legal tax limit set by 
the state legislature. 

3. The city’s low average of taxable 
property caused by the expansion of its 
residential areas beyond its corporate 
boundaries. 

4. The instability of the city’s property- 
tax base because of the large proportion of 
its total, which consists of manufacturers’ 
inventories and goods in storage. 

Believing in the “exceedingly promis- 
ing economic future” of Winston-Salem, 
Professor Heer made nine proposals for 
overcoming these handicaps: 

1. Pay-as-you-go financing of municipal 
improvements that are not self-liquidating. 
Such a policy will increase the ability of 
the city to weather a future depression. 

2. Six-year capital budget. To be ef- 
fective. the pay-as-you-go method of financ- 
ing municipal improvements requires both 


elminated the unattractive cross-brac- 
ing. Diagonal cable wind-sway brac- 
ing, installed at a limiting figure of 30° 
from the vertical, actually adds grace 
to the tower by giving it an hour-glass 
effect. 

The tank most likely to be free from 
corrosion, Mr. Leach feels, is one that 
is welded and thus avoids the use of 
soft, corrosive rivets, and also has tu- 
bular supporting columns that are by 
their nature resistant to corrosion. Gen- 
erally, the tanks is 
higher than riveted. until the stored vol- 


cost of welded 


ume increases beyond 300,000 gallons. 

The appearance of standpipes has 
also been improved by the use of ellip- 
soidal roofs that gives them a smoother 
appearance. Large standpipes use ver- 
tical pilasters to break up the “bill- 
board” appearance. 

To paint the tanks, a self-chalking 
white is being used successfully on the 
exterior. It gives a clean appearance 
and reduces temperatures at the same 
time. Aluminum still is used, but it ha- 
a tendency to become dull in time and 
loses its reflective ability. 


Followed by Action In Winston-Saicm 


a master plan for the development of the 
city and a long-range capital budget based 
on the master plan. 

3. Authorization of a special levy for 
capital improvements. This levy, requested 
from the state legislature, would not ex- 


ceed 50 cents per $100 of assessed valua- 
tion, to be over and above the existing 
$1.25 tax limit for general purposes, and 


to be earmarked under proper safeguards 
for a special municipal construction fund. 
The proposed tax would decrease the over- 
all tax rate in the long run. 

4. Reassessment of real estate and ad- 
justment of assessment ratio. It is esti- 
mated this would increase the aggregate of 
real property valuations by about 10%. 

5. Extension of city boundaries. An im- 
mediate study should be made with a view 
to determining what annexations to the city 
would be economically and politically feas- 
ible at the present time, and what would 
be the most promising legal procedure for 
effecting such annexations. 

6. Transfer of functions to the county. 
Welfare, health, hospital, and library serv- 
ices should be financed on the basis of 
uniform county-wide taxes. The suggested 
changes would relieve the city budget of 
some $360,000 of expenditure and would 
correspondingly increase the city’s leeway 
under its present tax limit. City tax- 
payers, however, would still be required 
to contribute their fair share toward the 
cost of the transferred functions. 

7. Allocation of one cent of the North 
Carolina gasoline tax to municipalities. 

8. Municipal addition to state sales tax. 
Such a supplemental tax, not to exceed 
Y% of 1%, would be collected by the State 
Department of Revenue in conjunction 
with the state sales tax, and would be dis- 
tributed back to the municipality making 
the levy. 

9. Classification of industrial property. 
Such a measure, required from the state 
legislature, would permit municipalities at 
their option to classify industrial property 
for purposes of municipal taxation and to 
tax such property at not less than half the 
rate applicable to residential real estate. 
This would help prevent the movement of 
some manufacturing concerns beyond city 
limits to escape the additional taxes which 
the unwanted municipal services entail. 


Professor Heer states that the steps 
thu: far taken to improve the position 
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of the city go considerably beyond the 
recommendations which appeared in 
the report. 


Legislation Enacted 

Representatives of the city have -e- 
cured enactment by the State Legisla- 
ture of the following seven measures: 

1. An act to permit the citizens of Win- 
ston-Salem to hold a referendum on the 
adoption of a city-manager form of gov- 
ernment. 

2. An act to permit the city to extend 
its boundaries by a simple majority vote 
of the combined electorate of the city 
and the areas to be annexed. 

3. An act to permit Winston-Salem and 
Forsyth County to establish individual plan- 
ning boards or a joint planning beard 
to formulate a coordinated plan of de- 
velopment for the city and the county. 
After the adoption of a plan by the gov- 
erning bodies of the city and the county, 
violators may be penalized and non-con- 
forming uses terminated. The city is given 
zoning jurisdiction for three miles beyond 
its corporate limits, but it cannot exercise 
this power beyond a one-mile limit without 
concurrence of the County Commissioners. 

4. An act to permit the city to transfer 
unappropriated balances to a special fund 
for the payment of bonded indebtedness. 

5. An act permitting cities and counties 
to share in the proceeds of the state taxes 
on beer and wine which have been 
doubled for this purpose. 

6. An act permitting the classification of 
agricultural products, including tobacco 
in storage, for local property tax purposes 
and permitting such products to be taxed 
at 60% of the rates applicable to real 
estate. 

7. An act which will release certain state 
highways funds credited to the city for 
the repair and construction of Winston- 
Salem’s streets. 

In addition to these acts of the State 
Legislature, the Forsyth Board otf 
County Commissioners has increased 
the assessment ratio of taxable prop- 
erty from 70% to 80%, and the City 
Board of Aldermen has petitioned the 
State Department of Tax Research to 
make a survey of new sources of mu- 
nicipal revenue and to report its find- 
ings at the earliest possible date. 
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Services to Municipalities by 


the “1313" and «730° Agencies 


“1313” 
— the most widely known 


street address in the municipal 
organization field is 1313 East 60th 
Street, Chicago 37. This address, as 
most readers of THE AMERICAN CITY 
will recognize, is that of the headquar- 
ters building of the Public Administra- 
tion Clearing House and of its associat- 
ed national associations serving local 
governments. 

Although it is—or ought to be—very 
difficult to find a city hall where a mem- 
bership in one or more of these organ- 
izations is not held, there are probably 
few municipalities whose officials and 
department heads make the fullest pos- 
sible use of the services available from 
the agencies mentioned. It is for this 
reason that THE AMERICAN City is glad 
to publish, as a check list, the following 
summary of services and list of publi- 
cations of these organizations, whose 
primary function is to aid in increasing 
the efficiency of public administration 
in communities of all sizes. 

In general, the various associations 
hold annual and other conferences and 
maintain information services and per- 
sonnel services. Each issues to its mem- 
bers certain publications, mentioned be- 
low. If available to non-members, the 
price is indicated. Where special serv- 
ices are offered, these are named. 


Pusiic ADMINISTRATION CLEARING House. 
Maintains the building that houses the 
“1313” agencies and conducts certain joint 
services for the organizations there, includ- 
ing the Joint Reference Library. P.A.C.H. 
publications include: 

The News Bulletin. Tells the story of 
significant current developments in public 
administration in the form of press releases 
for daily newspapers. Subscription rate, 
$10 per year. 

Recent Publications on Governmental 
Problems. Weekly check list of current 
books, pamphlets, and periodical literature 
in the field of public administration. $5 
per year. 


Public Administration Organizations: A 
Directory. Describes national organizations 
interested in problems of public adminis- 
tration and improvement of government, 
giving information regarding their mem- 
bership, finances, secretariat, activities, af- 
filiations, and publications. It also lists 
state, regional, and Canadian organizations. 
Issued biennially. 


Pustic ADMINISTRATION SERVICE. Conducts 
internship training program. Furnishes all 
levels of government with advisory and 
consulting services and conducts general 
administrative surveys, reorganizations, and 
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installations of improved management sys- 
tems on a cost basis. 

Publishes handbooks, manuals and other 
publications in the field of public adminis- 
tration and acts as agent for the publica- 
tions of its associated organizations, issuing 
a catalog entitled “Your Business of Gov- 
ernment.” Free on request. 


AMERICAN PusLic WELFARE ASSOCIATION. 
Maintains technical, consultant, and super- 
visory services to legislative and adminis- 
trative authorities and to public welfare 
officials. This service is provided through 
field trips of the Association’s staff and 
special studies and surveys. Publications 
include: 

Letter to Members. Consists of concise 
and informative material on legislative and 
administrative activity in Washington, 
Db. 

Public Welfare. A monthly publication 
containing articles especially written by 
authors from all levels of administration 
and related fields. 


AMERICAN MunicipaL This 
national federation of state leagues of mu- 
nicipalities holds an annual conference of 
league officers and public officials, as well 
as occasional regional meetings, and. as- 
sists state leagues of municipalities with 
their annual and other meetings. The As- 
sociation has two publications: 


American Municipal News. Relates cur- 
rent developments in the field of govern- 
ment of interest to municipalities. 
Monthly, $3 per year. 

Washington News Letter. Relates cur- 
rent activities of the Congress and the 
federal agencies affecting municipalities. 
Weekly, $10 per year; special rates on 
request to municipal officials. 


Special research and informational re- 
ports are prepared for members and on a 
charge basis to non-members. 


AMERICAN PusLic Works ASSOCIATION. 
Sponsors annually a national congress on 
public works and municipal engineering. 
[t participates in conferences of public 
works sections of state municipal leagues. 
Publications: 


Public Works Engineering News Letter. 
Monthly, $5 per year. 


Public Works Engineers Year Book. 
Contains proceedings of the National Pub- 
lic Works Congress. $3. 


AMERICAN Society OF PLANNING OFFI- 
ciaLs. A clearing house for techniques, 
studies, and general information on plan- 
ning in the United States and most for- 
eign countries. Assists in the establish- 
ment of new planning agencies and gives 
advice on request to planners and plan- 
ning officials. Sponsors the national plan- 
ning conference and also arranges smaller 
meetings on special planning topics. Pub- 
lications include: 


ASPO News Letter. Monthly for mem. 
bers only. 

Proceedings of the National Planning 

Conference, bibliographies, and collections 
of special materials pertaining to plan. 
ning; research studies. 
Civiz Service ASSEMBLY. Sponsors annual 
conference on public personnel administra- 
tion. Eastern, central, and western regional 
groups also hold annual meetings. Publi- 
cations include: 

Civil Service Assembly 
Monthly, $5 per year. 

Public Personnel Review. Quarterly, $5 
per year. 

Also publishes books and pamphlets on 
special aspects of public personnel admin- 
istration. 


Newsletter, 


INTERNATIONAL City MANAGERS Associ- 
TIoN. Conducts the Institute for Training 
in Municipal Administration (established 
in 1934), through which eight courses are 
made available to individual municipal of- 
ficials and to groups through the con- 
ference method of training, these courses 
being designed for use at the administra- 
tive level for on-the-job training. Encour- 
ages, advises, and participates in the con- 
duct of state and regional training insti- 
tutes for city managers. Publications: 

Public Management. Summarizes month- 
ly the significant news and developments 
in municipal government. Monthly, $4 per 
year. 

Municipal Year Book. Lists important 
statistical data about United States cities, 
also analyses of trends, lists of publica- 
tions, model ordinances, lists of officials, 
etc. $8.50. 


MonicipaL FINANCE OFFICERS ASSOCIA- 
TION. In addition to its own annual con- 
ference, informally assists as called upon 
in conferences of state and provincial fi- 
nance officers’ associations which are un- 
officially regarded as “chapters” in some 
localities. Publications: 

Municipal Finance. Quarterly, $1.50 per 
year; 50 cents per copy. 

Municipal Finance News Letter. Semi- 
monthly, joint subscription with Municipal 
Finance, $10 per year. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF ASSESSING OF- 
Ficers. Annual national conference on as- 
sessment administration is held, as well 
as occasional regional conferences. Assis- 
tance is also rendered in the arrangement 
and conduct of state conferences and 
schools for assessing officers. 


Assessors News Letter. Monthly, mem- 
bers only. 


NATIONAL AssociATION OF Housinc OFFI- 
ciALs. The annual meeting of the Associa- 
tion is held each fall. Each of the eight 
regional councils of this Association also 
holds regional conferences, usually in the 
spring of the year. Publications: 

Journal of Housing. Monthly, $5. 

Housing Directory. Every two years; to 
non-members $3. 

Local Authority Letters on special prob- 
lems, approximately six to eight per year, 
issued to members. 
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NAHO Bulletins, to individual mem- 
bers on special subjects. 

Proceeding of annual meetings to those 
paying registration fee for annual meet- 
ings: also special committee reports, re- 
prints, and research reports on special 
subjects. 


“730” 


Another address of special impor- 
tance in the fields of municipal govern- 
ment and administration is 730 Jack- 
son Place, Washington, D. C. The four 
national organizations having their 
headquarters at “730” have furnished 
THe AMERICAN City with the follow- 
ing information regarding services and 
publications: 


Tue United STATES CONFERENCE OF 
Mayors. National organization of over 
250 cities of the United States of 30,000 
population and over. Supported exclusively 
by public funds appropriated by member 
municipal corporations. Holds an annual 
conference and, from time to time, re- 
gional meetings. Deals with all municipal 
problems which are national in scope and 
which are of mutual and common concern 
to the larger cities, with special empha- 
sis on the relations between the Federal 
Government and the cities. Publications: 


United States Municipal News. Pub- 
lished twice a month; $5.00 a year. 

City Problems. Annual proceedings. 

Maintains Municipal Information Serv- 
ice for member cities, conducts research, 
and publishes reports on municipal affairs. 


NationaL INsTITUTE OF MunicipAL LAW 
Orricers. National organization of law de- 
partments of over 450 municipal corpora- 
tions of the United States. Holds an an- 
nual national conference. Serves as a 
clearing house for municipal legal exper- 
ience. Publications: 

Municipal Law Journal. Monthly. 

Municipal Law Court Decisions. Month- 
ly. 

Municipalities and the Law in Action. 
Annually. 


Maintains information service on legal 
problems, conducts research, prepares re- 
ports on municipal legal questions, drafts 
and publishes model ordinances and stat- 
utes, and files briefs amicus curiae in the 
courts in cases of national concern to the 
cities. 


NatTionaL INSTITUTE OF GOVERNMENTAL 
Purcuasinc, Incorporatep. Non-profit 
educational organization of purchasing 
agencies of states, counties, cities, villages, 
towns, boroughs, provinces, publicly 
owned utilities, public schools and col- 
leges, prisons, governmental hospitals and 
other institutions as well as port and hous- 
ing authorities and other public agencies 
and instrumentalities of the United States 
and Canada. NIGP is devoted to the im- 
provement of governmental buying through 
research and the interchange of profes- 
sional information and ideas. Publications: 


NIGP Letter. Summarizes monthly the 


significant news and developments in the 
field of public buying throughout the 
United States and Canada. 

Periodical Publications. Special studies 
on surplus property disposal, governmental 
buying practices and procedures, etc. 


NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF City CLERKS. Na- 
tional organization of city clerks, city re- 
corders, city secretaries, and clerks of 
council, with membership held in the 
name of the city. Conducts an annual 


meeting for the interchange of information 
and experience among city clerks. Serves 
as a clearing house of information and ex- 
perience on problems within the juris- 
diction of the Office of City Clerk. Pub- 
lications: 

News Letter. Available to members only. 

Annual Proceedings. Maintains informa- 
tion service on problems affecting the city 
clerks, conducts research, and prepares 
reports on subjects of national interest to 
the city clerks, 


Searsdale’s $1,066,000 Question 


ESIDENTS of Scarsdale, N. Y., 

were presented with a booklet re- 
cently containing “facts, figures, and 
points of view” on whether to use cash 
or credit in paying for post-war im- 
provements costing $1,066,000. 

The unusual and unprecedented sixty- 
page booklet, prepared by the Village 
Board of Trustees, was issued for the 
purpose of obtaining the opinion of 
local citizens and organizations. The 
1946 to 1947 construction program of 
the municipality is being conducted on 
a “pay-as-you-go” basis, a decision rec- 
ommended by many Scarsdale organiza- 
tions and individuals. Trustees point 
out that the citizens have, therefore, had 
an opportunity to observe this plan in 
action for a year, and now the Board 
would like to know whether they want 
it continued. 

Although recognizing the fact that 
borrowing is necessary and desirable 
for many municipalities, especially 
those which are new and fast-growing, 
the trustees advocate “pay-as-you-go” 
for Scarsdale. They state that this meth- 
od is recognized by financial experts 


as particularly appropriate for use by 
an established community in financing 
replacements and extensions of its 
plant. The pamphlet also shows that 
the saving of interest payable on bor- 
rowed money would be quite large 
under such a method of financing. 
Citing examples of low-debt com- 
munities elsewhere, the trustees urge 
the adoption of a definite long-term fi- 
nancing policy, to be departed from 
only in the event of urgent necessity. 
The Trustees give the following sup- 
porting arguments to build up their 
case: Pay-as-you-go financing is said 
to induce caution and economy in plan- 
ning and undertaking projects, because 
the full cost is reflected promptly in 
the tax rate; “pay-as-you-go” avoids 
building up a large new debt, the re- 
payment of which with interest in an- 
nual installments might cause hard- 
ship in time of depression; “pay-as-you- 
go” relieves future generations from 
sharing the cost of long-life projects 
as future generations will have to pro- 
vide many additional projects and will 
inherit large national and local debts. 


Detroit’s Experience 
With Voting Machines 


ETROIT has been experimenting 

with voting machines on a small 
scale for several primaries and elec- 
tions. In 1946 the city purchased 110 
machines from the Automatic Voting 
Machine Corporation and used them 
in eighty-five voting precincts at the 
November election. 

The machines worked out remark- 
ably well. The members of the pre- 
cinct boards apparently found no diffi- 
culty in following instructions. They 
were opened, operated, and closed at 
night without difficulty. 

The mechanical difficulties were 
slight, consisting of two or three fuses 
blown out and one or two other minor 
problems which were quickly adjusted. 
With only one machine in each of sixty- 
five precincts and two machines in each 
of twenty larger districts, the unusually 
large turnout of voters resulted in 
some delay and waiting in line. Fur- 
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ther use of the machine and familiarity 
with .its operation, however, will cut the 
voting time by at least 50 per cent. 

Despite the waiting lines during cer- 
tain rush periods of the day, the voters, 
with but few exceptions, expressed 
themselves as favoring machines to pa- 
per ballot voting and recommended 
the continued use of mechanical devices 
in future elections. 

The returns from the machine pre- 
cincts, regardless of line-ups at closing 
time, were all delivered hours before 
the returns from the paper ballot pre- 
cincts began coming in. 

The Detroit Common Council has ap- 
proved a request by the Election Com- 
missioners for 200 more machines. Bids 
will be asked for as soon as funds are 
available. 

Tuomas D. LEADBETTER 
City Clerk and Chairman of City 


Election Commission, Detroit, Michigan 
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Manager System Serves Small City Well 


HE city manager plan has paid div- 
idends in Winchester, Va. It has 
given this city of approximately 15,000 
a well-ordered plan of operation, a 
method by which it can be executed 
smoothly, and an opportunity to visual- 
ize the future clearly enough to ex- 
pect the vision to become reality. 
For example, Winchester yoters went 
to the polls last December and ap- 
proved overwhelmingly a council-man- 
ager-sponsored $650,000 bond issue for 
a new sewage treatment plant for 
which plans have already been com- 
pleted (see page 39, THE AMERICAN 
Ciry, May 1943). A day later the first 
bus system ever to operate in Winches- 
ter went into service. Almost at the 
same time the municipality’s first park- 
ing meters were installed, and plans 
were completed for a retirement sys- 
tem under state contro] for all em- 
ployes of the city. This plan went into 
effect on January 1 of this year. These 
improvements came about because of 
diplomatic coordination by City Man- 
ager S. L. Grant. 


Many Jobs 


Taking the key position in all of 
these activities is only a part-time affair 
for Mr. Grant. He is also superintendent 
of water works (a position he has held 
since 1931), purchasing agent, and di- 
rector of public welfare. In addition, he 
handles much of the work of the audi- 
tor’s office. He maintains a personal 
supervision of all construction by the 
city. 

Under the Winchester city manager 
plan, the heads of some of the munici- 
pal departments are responsible to the 
city manager, who, in turn, is respon- 
sible to the council. Winchester differs 
from standard practice, however, in that 
the manager’s control over the health 
department is limited to supervision of 
the sanitary inspector, and he has no 
control over the work of the police, 
fire, and public school departments, 
which are supervised by council com- 
mittees. He recommends the funds for 
the above departments and is their pur- 
chasing agent. 


Water and Sewerage 


The Winchester Water Department is 
one of the oldest in the country. Sev- 
eral public wells were sunk previous 
to 1756 and a contract was awarded 
for the first pipeline in 1800. This 
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Winchester, Va.. under city manager plan sinee 1916, 
reports continued progress in municipal improvements, 


contract called for use of a horse-pow- 
ered device for boring 2-inch tubes in 
a number of large logs, which were con- 
nected with l-inch cast iron pipe. The 
first pipe was actually laid in 1808, 


‘the citizens digging the ditches in front 


City Manager S. L. Grant 


of their property and the contractor 
furnishing the logs and laying them. 

In 1826, Winchester again pioneered 
in the small city field, when it started 
to lay cast-iron pipe for a six-inch main. 
Another main of the same size and 
type was laid in 1856. 

Although these were pioneer steps 
in the supply phase of Winchester’s 
water works, it remained for city man- 
ager supervision to give the water add- 
ed treatment, by superchlorination for 
taste- and odor-free excellence and for 
an added factor of sanitary safety. Mr. 
Grant dechlorinates with sulphur di- 
oxide to produce roughly a 0.5 ppm 
“free” residual. 

Winchester’s first sewage treatment 
plant was placed in service in 1910, 
which made the city one of the first 
small Virginia towns to treat its sew- 
age. The plant was changed consid- 
erably in 1915 and enlarged in 1931. 
But rather than attempt to enlarge and 
bring the old plant up to date, the 
city manager has recommended that an 
entirely new plant be built. The re- 
cent approval of the $650,000 bond 
issue will make this plan possible. 

The city has also done much to pro- 
vide good streets. Before 1900, the prin- 
cipal streets were paved with brick and 
the outlying streets surfaced with ma- 
cadam. Much work was done during 
the 1920’s, when purchase of stone by 


contract proved to be more profitable, 
but, despite its small size, the city con- 
tinues to find it profitable to operate a 
municipal asphaltic concrete plant, 
built by its own workmen. 

The city’s street lighting system has 
also undergone many changes in keep- 
ing with the times. The first appropri- 
ation for this work was in 1855, when 
provisions were made for using arti- 
ficial gas. The changeover to electricity 
occurred prior to 1900. 

The City Manager negotiated a con- 
tract for street lighting with the North- 
ern Virginia Power Co. providing for 
488 modern lights of 1000 to 6000 
lumens at a cost of approximately 
$1.100 per month, which includes fix- 
tures, replacements, and current and is 
equal to slightly over 3c per kw-hr for 
complete service. 


Municipal Airport 


During 1943, the city purchased a 
municipal airport and since that time 
has acquired additional land to length- 
en the runways. Despite its present 
population of only about 15,000, Win- 
chester will soon have a field sufti- 
ciently large for commercial airliners. 

Winchester has also planted many 
street trees. As early as 1874, city funds 
were appropriated for this purpose. 
In 1923, a park commission was cre- 
ated and assigned the task of caring 
for the municipality's many beautiful 
trees. 

Before January 1, 1947, the city re- 
moved and disposed of its garbage, 
ashes, and refuse by private contract. 
This unsatisfactory method has been 
abandoned, and the work is being done 
with city forces and equipment. An 
order has been placed for one Gar 
Wood Loadpacker and one Gar Wood 
Bucket Loader. which will make it pos- 
sible to provide for collections twice 
a week throughout the year. 

Plans and money and sites are 
available for the new 3-mg reservoir, 
additions to the city water distribution 
system, and a new municipal inciner- 
ator. At present the architectural firm 
of Smithey and Boynton, Roanoke, Va., 
is engaged in preparing plans for a 
new jail and for reconstruction of the 
present city hall or construction of a 
new building. Extensive street improve- 
ments and additions to the storm drain- 
age system are also to go ahead at an 
early date. 
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Looking down on a model of the Ridgeway Shopping Center showing the ample space allotted for customers’ autos. 


Thirty-three Cars to a Store 


Or type of competition which cen- 
tral city business areas will face 
in the future is clearly illustrated in 
the Ridgeway Shopping Center project. 
Stamford. Conn.. the first 
which was dedicated recently by Mayor 
Charles E. Moore. The $2.000.000 de- 
velopment. covering a ten-acre tract. 
represents one of the first efforts in 
the East to meet the challenge of auto- 
mobile shopping by providing a mod- 
ern. completely integrated trading cen- 
ter which will eliminate parking snarls 
and traffic jams. 

The Ridgeway Shopping Center is lo- 
cated approximately one mile from the 
congested main business section on 
Summer Street. a thoroughfare which 
receives the greatest portion of traffic- 
feed to the city’s center. Designed by 
the firm of Alfons Bach Associates of 


section of 


New York. the center will eventually 
have some thirty individual stores and 


will provide a parking area for approxi- 
mately 1.000 automobiles. It is being 
constructed in three units. The first is 
now in operation, and the last is to be 
completed by early 1949. 

Each store is being given separate 
architectural treatment and is 
cifically designed for the retailer’s re- 
quirements, making an attractive. har- 
monious picture. Among the many 
unusual features is a continuous con- 
crete canopy 6 feet wide along the peri- 
meter of the buildings. which will per- 
mit shoppers to walk under cover to 
all the stores. Each store will have 
complete. full-view glass fronts, and 
the 24-foot sidewalk. planted with flow- 
ers and shrubs. will have a dull gray- 
black surface to prevent glare in the 
shop windows. At night the sidewalks 
will be lighted with semi-indirect light- 
ing coming from the concrete canopy. 
The buildings are being set back suffi- 


spe- 


ciently to provide for possible future 
widening of the street fronting the 
project. 

Alfons Bach, president of the cor- 
poration developing the project, be- 
lieves that shopping centers of this type 
are adaptable, with variations, to any 
city which is expanding and growing. 


Study of City Trends Required 

Mr. Bach warns, however, that any- 
one attempting a project of similar 
character “must be completely versed 
in the past history and future possibili- 
ties of the city. He should have a high 
degree of personal integrity and in- 
clude in his planning the civic respon- 
~ibility for creating beauty as well as 
a practical solution of automobile shop- 
ping.” 

The development of the Ridgeway 
Shopping Center is the culmination of 
a five-year study of the whole problem 
of retailing trends. A Stamford resi- 
dent himself. Mr. Bach conducted sur- 
veys in that city which showed that 
there were 89,000 automobiles in its 
wealthy trading area of approximately 
115.000 population. Yet, with 80% of 
all shopping done “on wheels,” Stam- 
ford itself provided parking space for 
only 2.000 cars at any one time, to 
serve 1.107 retail stores. 


North Shore Center 


Another example of “recentraliza- 
tion” of mercantile business in sections 
away from central city areas will be the 
North Shore Center, to be located in 
North Beverly, Mass. 

Plans for this development will be 
described in an early issue of THE 
AMERICAN CITY. 


This photo shows some of the com- 
pleted stores of the Ridgeway Shopping 
Center which front on the main thor- 
oughfare. 
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MORE LAYNE UNITS 


Wichita—magic city of progress—cross roads of the western airlines—growing 
and prospering has just ordered ten more complete Layne high efficiency Well 
Water Units. This makes a total of thirty-five, with a daily production capacity of 
45 million gallons of water. Here again, quality, sturdiness, and overall efficiency 


PUMPS For 
Wells—Lakes— 
Rivers—Reservoirs— 
Irrigation Projects 


—are obtainable in sizes 
from 40 to 16,000 gallons 
per minute, powered by 
electric motor, V-belt or 
angle gear drives. Write for 
Pump Catalog. 


of Layne Well Water Systems have scored definite superiority. 


Wichita long endured a dangerously low 
water supply, but Layne top flight hydrological 
engineering skill explored and found water bear- 
ing strata—and then installed thoroughly mod- 
ern water producing equipment. 

Wichita is only one of many cities that profited 
by placing its water producing problem up 
to Layne—the world's most experienced ground 
water developers. Such proven skill is worthy 


of serious consideration by all cities, factories, 
railroads, refineries and irrigation projects that 
need more water. 

Unusually interesting and valuable bulletins, 


- catalogs, etc. on water producing equipment and 


well installation may be obtained by writing 


LAYNE & BOWLER, INC. 


General Offices, Memphis 8, Tennessee 


we. WATER SYSTEMS 
VERTICAL TURBINE P U M P 5 


AFFILIATED COMPANIES—Layne-Arkansas Co., Stuttgart, Ark. * Layne-Atlantic Co., Norfolk, Va. 


* Layne-Central Co., Memphis, Tenn. 


Layne-Northern Co., Mishawaka, Ind. * Layne-Louisiana Co., Lake Charles, La. * Louisiana Well Co., Monroe, La. * Layne-New York Co., New York 
City * Layne-Northwest Co., Milwaukee, Wis. * Layne-Ohio Co., Columbus, Ohio * Layne-Pacific, Inc., Seattle, Wash. * Layne-Texas Co., Houston, 


Texas * Layne-Western Co., Kansas City * Layne-Western Co. of Minn., Minneapolis. Minn. 
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* International Water Supply, Ltd., London, Ontario, 


Canada * Layne-Hispano Americana, S. A., Mexico, D. F. 
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Plan Urged for Midtown Traffic 


- FORESTALL deterioration and 
obsolescence in midtown Manhat- 
tan, Cleveland Rodgers, a member of 
the New York City Planning Commis- 
sion, recently urged before a meeting 
of the Thirty-Fourth Street Midtown 
Association a broad and comprehensive 
approach to the traffic congestion prob- 
lem. His suggestions, which formed a 
City Planning Commission minority re- 
port last year, are now being studied 
by several New York civic associations 
as an alternative to the Traffic Com- 
mittee’s recommendations which _in- 
cluded a 30th Street express highway 
at an estimated cost of $46,000,000. 

Mr. Rodgers warned that execution 
of his program would be costly. But he 
explained that his plans for a midtown 
Manhattan expressway would not be 
much more expensive than an elevated 
expressway, and that the problems are 
no more difficult than those involved in 
other projects either completed or 
planned for New York. Moreover, he 
declared, midtown district values are 
based on the fact that more people are 
daily attracted to it than to any like 
area in the city, and that it is necessary 
for the city to maintain and enhance 
advantages derived from the concentra- 
tion and grouping of activities in spe- 
cific areas. 

The following were among the pro- 
posals submitted by Mr. Rodgers: 

1, Crosstown tunnels connecting the 
Lincoln Tunnel to New Jersey on the 
West Side and the Queens Tunnel on 
the East Side. These tunnels are pro- 
posed for 36th and 37th Streets, with 
entrances and exits in the center of the 
island as well as at both ends of the 
tunnels, the total cost being estimated 
at $70,000,000. 

2. An underground, four-story bus 
terminal on Sixth Avenue between 36th 
and 37th Streets, with subterranean ac- 
cess to and from the crosstown tunnels. 
This bus terminal would be subsidized 
by a revenue-producing office building 
above ground and by terminal fees. 

3. A new avenue to be constructed 
midway between Fifih and Sixth Ave- 
nues, running from 34th to 39th Streets. 
This avenue is planned where property 
valuations are low. It is expected that 
the cost of its construction would be 
offset by benefit assessments and in- 
creased taxable values resulting from 
the improvement. Ramps at both ends 
of this avenue are planned for access 
to and from the crosstown tunnels. A 
number of new projects and buildings 
have been proposed for this new avenue 
which could readily be a part of a gen- 
eral redevelopment plan. 
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4. Utilization of the obsolete Park 
Avenue tunnel as part of a tunnel from 
34th to 41st Streets to provide access 
to the crosstown tunnels for airline 
traffic, with an exit and entrance at 
Park Avenue and 32nd Street. 

5. Underground parking areas in 


the midtown, adjacent to the proposed 
tunnels. 

6. Extension of the shuttle under 
42nd Street from river to river, to serve 
as a crosstown facility to reach the 
United Nations site and other areas on 
the east and west sides. 
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Above: Diagram of a section of City Planning Commissioner Cleveland Rodgers’ 


midtown improvement plan. 


His proposals call for the construction of a new 


avenue, crosstown tunnels on 36th and 37th Streets, and an underground bus 


terminal and parking areas. 


Below: The construction of a new avenue running 


from 34th Street (left) north to 39th Street (right) midway between Fifth 
and Sixth Avenues is one of the proposals made by City Planning Commissioner 


Rodgers. 


As part of a comprehensive traffic solution, the plan for the new 


avenue calls for ramps leading to crosstown tunnels and underground parking 


areas. 


It is expected that the cost of the new avenue would be offset by 


the increased assessments on property improved, 
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Vertical Type Ballot 


VOTING 
MACHINE 


3 


Name of 
CANDIDATE 
BEFORE THE VOTE 


1 —Appearance of each candidate's space prior to voting 
(Note blank Square) 


Name of 


CANDIDATE 


THE VOTE 


2 —After voter has cast vote for his particular candidal 
(Note & Mark in Square) 


Name of 
cANDIDATE [_| 
AS THE SHOUP VOTING MACHINE APPEARS TO THE VOTER 
The above view is of a 10-column, 50-row electrically operated a 
machine. When the voter turns the switch, the curtains automatically . THE COUNT 
close behind him, forming a private booth and assuring him absolute 3 —As results appear, for each candidate, when exposedd 
secrecy. close of polls. (Directly on the face of the Machine) 


THE VOTER INSTANTLY UNDERSTANDS HOW TO CORRECTLY CAST HIS VOTE! 


Illustrations above show the large 
1—The Vertical Type Ballot > space for printing CANDIDATE'S 


NAME. 


No such thi voting UNDER 
2—The Moving [X) Mark > CANDIDATE'S NAME. INSTEAD 


OF OVER HIS NAME BY MISTAKE! 
3—Results by Candidate's Name-=> No decoding necessary! 


SHOUP VOTING MACHINE CORP. “ 
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Reserves. Bonds. and Taxes 


Three items trom the 


1947 


Conference of the 


Municipal Finance Officers Association held at the 


Hotel Pennsylwania. New York. 


Reserves for Public Works 


ONG-RANGE financial planning on 

the part of cities and towns was 
advocated by John W. Prather, City 
Auditor of Ames, lowa, as a means of 
solving financial problems arising from 
the demand for new improvements and 
added municipal services. 

Recommending that cities anticipate 
major improvements and over a long 
period of time build a reserve which 
will be ear-marked for specific pur- 
poses, Mr. Prather pointed out that ex- 
cessive financing costs can be elim- 
inated by this means. Along with this, 
he suggested that a cash reserve be es- 
tablished to make improvements and 
replacements necessitated by obsoles- 
cence. 

Asserting that such a reserve could 
be invested and increased by interest. 
Mr. Prather cited an example of a 
$500.000 improvement on a 20- to 25- 
year bond issue which would cost ap- 
proximately $750,000, including financ- 
ing and interest costs. If this improve- 
ment were planned ahead and reserves 
built up with accumulated interest, the 
actual would be approximately 
$350.000-—-making a gross savings in 
the cost of the improvement of $400,000, 
he said; and added: 


Some argue that in setting up this plan 
you are taxing the present generation for 
future improvements, which is true, but 
under the other system we have not hes- 
itated in the past to tax a future genera- 
tion for present improvements. I admit that 
this is a controversial subject and may be 
a bit idealistic, but it is gaining popular- 
ity and is used in modified form in some 
states and government subdivisions. I 
firmly believe that most cities and towns 
can, if they plan their functions and im- 
provements over a term of years, go a 
long way in solving their own financial 
problems by analyzing their services and 
placing them on a self supporting basis, 
thereby easing the real estate tax problem. 


cost 


Revenue Bonds 


State grants of authority for munici- 
palities to issue revenue bonds with no 
more limitations “than are absolutely 
essential,” was advocated by David M. 
Wood, bond attorney. 

Pointing out that the revenue bond 
is issued to finance a revenue-producing 
enterprise, Mr. Wood said: 


The contributions to its support are 


made by the citizens only when, as, and 
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if, they make use of the facility. The 
facility must justify itself economically. 
There is not, therefore, the same reason 
for circumscribing the discretion of the 
managers of such an enterprise as there 
is in the case of enterprises supported by 
tax revenues. 

The statutes should give the managers 
of the project powers broad enough to 
enable them to finance the acquisition or 
construction of the project upon the most 
advantageous terms and to make use of 
the facility attractive to the public. The 
managers of the project will be subject 
to the merciless control of the profit and 
loss statement and, in my opinion, that 
control will ordinarily be sufficient to pro- 
tect the public. 

Public sale of revenue bonds was 
described by Mr. Wood- as “impracti- 
cable” unless the project has been op- 
erated by the municipality for a period 
of years, so that prospective bidders 
can be furnished with engineering re- 
ports about the physical condition of 
the properties and audit reports show- 
ing the results of operation over a 
reasonable period. “Under such cir- 
cumstances,” he said. “a public sale 
will ordinarily be feasible, but where 
the municipality proposes to construct 
a new plant or acquire an existing plant 
from private owners, an attempt to sell 
the bonds at public sale is futile.” 


“administered tax. 


Tax on Amusements 


A city tax on amusement admis- 
sions was recommended as an _ ef- 
fective source of new municipal rev- 
enue by Jack Mulhern, City Comp- 
troller of Bellingham, Wash., who said 
that during 1946 revenues from admis- 
sions taxes in Bellingham ran close to 
$1.50 per person for the urban popula- 
tion. 

The experience of Bellingham, and 
of most cities adopting this form of 
revenue, has been that it is a very easily 
The collection and 
administration costs have been. almost 
negligible, because the federal tax ap- 
plicable to the same forms of enter- 
tainment has to be compiled by the 
operators, and one additional form 
filled out for the city added very little 
to the problem and became almost auto- 
matic in their handling of the returns 
to the city. The tax forms used are 
simple and easily understood, Mr. Mul- 
hern said. 

In reviewing the experience of cities 
in the state of Washington with this 
tax, Bellingham’s Comptroller said: 

If your municipality is in need of addi- 
tional revenue sources, then admission tax 
is one that you can justly consider for 
adoption. It is borne by those who are 
willing to spend their money for enter- 
tainment, whether they are residents, or 
come from surrounding urban areas, or 
transient, and it is a minor expenditure 
on their part throughout the year. Yet a 
healthy return to the city is obtained 
therefrom. 


Local Government in Mississippi 


A recent study, Forms of Municipal 
Government in Mississippi, by Dr. Rob- 
ert B. Highsaw. Director of the Bureau 
of Public Administration, School of 
Commerce and Business Administration, 
University of Mississippi, analyzes the 
characteristics of the two main forms of 
municipal government found in the 
state—the mayor-council and the com- 
mission types—and explains why the 
city-manager form is not found there. 

Noting that the weak-mayor variation 
of the mayor-aldermen form is found 
in approximately 258 Mississippi mu- 
nicipalities, Dr. Highsaw states: 

For most of these, the plan is well adapt- 
ed. Of these municipalities 165 have 1,000 
or fewer inhabitants, and only three cities 
using this form exceed 10,000 in popula- 
tion. Mayor-aldermen government as em- 
ployed in Mississippi is well suited to 
small municipalities because they are con- 
fronted with few of the administrative 
issues which result from departmentaliza- 
tion of municipal activities, and because 


many of them do not require the services 
of a full-time professional administrator. 
Under these circumstances, the mayor- 
aldermen form preserves the best of our 
traditions of local self-government. 

But elsewhere, Dr. Highsaw finds 
that this happy situation does not al- 
ways hold true. In the larger munici- 
palities in the state, the weak-mayor 
type does not function quite so well 
chiefly because it is difficult to “find a 
single municipal officer upon whom the 
hand of praise or censure for the con- 
duct of municipal affairs can be fairly 
placed.” 

Dr. Highsaw concludes that no hard 
and fast rules can be set down as to 
what form of government is best for 
any municipality. “That form of gov- 
ernment is best which maintains the 
interest of individuals in municipal af- 
fairs, draws from among them the best 
talent, and. secures for them the 
service which they require with the 
least possible waste of friction”. 
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“Trolley Coaches 
IDEAL 


To Reduce 
Traffic Congestion” 


—says C. W. Gifford 
one of the nation’s foremost transit operators 


‘To reduce street congestion effectively, public-transit 
vehicles must be fast, big, reliable, maneuverable, and 
popular with the public,” says C. W. Gifford, president 
of the Des Moines Railway. ““That’s why, without 
question, the trolley coach is the ideal vehicle.” 

Yes, trolley coaches meet the specifications a transit 
vehicle must have to reduce traffic congestion. Because 
they start and stop fast enough to keep pace with auto- 
mobiles in city traffic, trolley coaches move ahead in 
any traffic lane. With its high schedule speed and large 
capacity, the average 44-passenger trolley coach can 
carry a load equivalent to that of 25 automobiles (based 
on the average automobile load of 1.75 passengers). 

In every city where trolley coaches operate and pub- 
lic opinion has been polled, these smooth, clean, quiet 
electrics have won by a landslide. In Des Moines, for 
example, surveys, which cover eight years, indicate that 
trolley coaches are most popular. 

Every public-transit rider uses one-seventh as much 
street space as an automobile passenger. That’s why a 
higher transit riding habit in your city will greatly lessen 
trafic congestion and the parking problem. Why not 
make sure that more people will use public carriers reg- 
ularly by encouraging your local-transit officials to 
modernize their service with the vehicles preferred by 
millions! Apparatus Dept., General Electric Company, 
Schenectady 5, N. Y. 


See LIFESTREAM OF THE CITY, 
the movie that shows how to mini- 
mize traffic congestion. Your G-E repre- 
sentative will arrange for a showing. 
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FAST STOP AND GO... - | 


Leads traffic 


Equals 25 autos 


Gets around obstacles 


PROVED POPULARITY... 


oo. in every vote token 
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New Ideas to Ease 


London Traffie Problem 


li pedestrians cannot be removed from a traffic artery. 


then traffie must be withdrawn and sent elsewhere. 


SIR ALKER TRIPP, C B. E. 


N OUR post-war town planning, a 
well-designed road plan is essential. 

In the ten years before the war there 
were more than 2,000,000 people killed 
or injured in Great Britain. The root 
cause is simple. In central London every 
one of the roads (streets) was built in 
the day of horse-drawn vehicles and 
has not been brought up to date with 
the advent of autos. 

Two things obviously have to be 
done: First, we have to have accom- 
modations for standing vehicles. In 
London, we want accommodations un- 
der squares, under parks, under build- 
ings, in multi-story buildings, and on 
open sites wherever available. The park- 
ing spaces must be at frequent inter- 
vals; the accommodation must be on the 
spot where it is wanted, not where it 
can be provided most easily. 

Second, we must keep the through 
trafic out of London. This car be done 
by an effective ring road, such as River- 
side Drive and the East River Drive 
in New York City. On an elevated or 
sunken road the journey would take 
seven minutes as opposed to the sixteen- 
minute interval under present condi- 
tions; moreover this type of road would 
attract all the through traffic. A plan 
has been worked out that affords non- 
stop movement around the ring, but 
the cost will be great. 

The casualty maps show that the 
great majority of accidents is along the 
main traffic routes and that pedestrians 
represent 60% of the fatalities in Lon- 
don. Only when inhabitants are ex- 
posed to the traffic do they become road 
casualties. If we cannot withdraw 
shopping crowds from a traffic artery, 
we must withdraw the traffic and send 
it elsewhere. The main traffic flows must 
be diverted from the daily haunts of 
the populace. 

The first step towards planning is 
to get rid of the nondescript roads. My 
view is that in England we must take 
account of the three generic types of 
road, namely: arterial, those roads for 
fast motor traffic only; sub-arterial, the 
other main traffic conduits, present and 
future; and local or minor. 

The local roads can be divided 
into as many categories as the town 


planner may desire: shopping, residen- 
tial, and so forth. On these roads, traf- 
fic considerations must be subordinated 
to the needs of the local frontages and 
pedestrians. On arterials and sub-ar- 
terials, the interest of the traffic will 
be regarded as absolute. 

Let us summarize some major prin- 
ciples that are required. Sidings must 
be provided. A sharp and absolute line 
must be drawn between the traffic con- 
duits and local roads. There must be 
no overlap between the’ two classes of 
roads, because compromise means cas- 
ualties. Building developments must be 
divorced from traffic roads. This can 
be complete only in the case of new 
roads. Any building development on 
traffic roads is an evil. All existing 
roads which will be traffic roads in the 
future should be scheduled at once and 
kept clear of further building develop- 
ment. A case in point is that of a con- 
gested shopping center. More road 
space is wanted. This space should not 
be provided by setting back frontages 
as most people seem to assume. It will 
be quite a decent shopping street if the 


r 


TRAFFIC 
REGULATION 


superfluous through-traffic is cleared out. 
A parallel road of sub-arterial status 
should be provided in the cheaper re- 
gions of the back-yards, which would 
drain off all the through-traffic that had 
no business in the shopping center of 


town. 
Pedestrians would not become road- 
casualties had they not become ex- 


posed to the road traffic. New roads 
fitted to meet the need of motor traffic, 
as distinct from roads built for housing. 
are no place for pedestrians. Old habits 
die very slowly, and we are overbur- 
dened with tradition. It is the horse- 
and-cart mentality that exposes pedes- 
trians to express-speed traffic; that 
makes people want to build residences 
and shops along express highways; that 
keeps alive the nondescript road. 

If the principles which I have sug- 
gested are respected by the town road 
planner there is bound to be an im- 
provement in traffic and pedestrian con- 
ditions. The application of these prin- 
ciples will often be extremely difficult, 
but we must never give in. I do not for 
a moment presume to suggest what 
Americans should do, but I have tried 
to indicate some principles which seem 
to me to be of fundamental importance 
in London and throughout Great Brit- 
ain. 


* Essential substance of an article in the April 
1947 Traffic Quarterly published by the Eno 
Foundation. Sir Alker Tripp is Assistant Com- 
missioner of Police, Scotland Yard, London, 
England. He is in charge of London’s traffic 
control. 


ve 


In Dagenham, Essex, England, Safety Sam, a London “bobby,’’ demonstrates 


to the children both the correct and incorrect way to cross a street, and im- 
presses upon them the necessity of watching the traffic lights and policeman’s 
signal. Dressed in striped uniform with orange hat, Sam’s demonstration is re- 


membered. 


It is said that this practical form of education has resulted, where- 


ever employed, in the reduction of traffic injuries among children. 
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Find out today how Trolley Coaches serve every seg- 
ment of your community . . . homeowners, hospitals, 
commuters, old folks, teenagers, shoppers. Call your 
nearest Westinghouse office. Westinghouse Electric 
Corporation, P. O. Box 868, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. J-15136 


Like Trolley Coaches because. 


THEY’RE SAFE. Children get on and off at the curb... not in the 
street. Electrocam braking minimizes skidding. No gasoline 


fire hazard. 


.. DEPENDABLE. Constant, unfailing power supply and maneuver. 
ability make them the most reliable trackless transit . . . break. 
downs are virtually unknown. 


. . CLEAN. Odorless heat and freedom from obnoxious exhaust fumes 
make less dirt for children’s clothes... they stay clean longer. 


Like Trolley Coaches because 


THEY’RE QUIET. You hear only the soft whisper of rubber tires... 
the quiet whir of electric motors . . . no clashing gears . . . no 
noisy engines. 


..- A PUBLIC ASSET. It’s a matter of record that trackless-trolley lines 


enhance property values . . . an asset to any community. 


.. FAST. Their speed-with-safety, plus maneuverability, promotes de- 
velopment of outer residential areas within quick riding distance 
of downtown. 


Like Trolley Coaches because 


THEY'RE MANEUVERABLE, Their ability to swing wide around 
obstructions, or to pass “local” coaches on the same overhead 
system, speeds up all traffic. 


.. DEPENDABLE. Unfailing, unlimited power source, plus reliability 


of electric drive, keeps Trolley Coaches moving in all weather 
over any terrain .. . no freeze-ups . . . no overheating. 


. . SAFE. The safest rubber-tired public vehicle, Trolley Coaches cut 


loading accidents . . . minimize skidding . . . eliminate gasoline 
fire dangers. 
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259 cities control parking 
problems with DUAL 
Automatic Parking Meters 


From Canada to California to Florida, Duals are doing 
an unexcelled job of helping control parking—of 
simplifying traffic regulation. 
They’re doing such a fine job because every Dual , 
part and feature is designed, engineered and built to “¢ 
be dependable. INSERT ‘pennies 
For example, the meter movement—the most vital part 
of any meter—is manufactured by the makers of the fam- ‘ \ Sgun isd: 
ous Seth Thomas clocks. Housed in cast aluminum, Duals 
are weatherproof. The meter setting works automatically 
—no levers to cause servicing problems. Duals are 
tamper-proof—have a specially designed “pick-proof” 
coin compartment lock. They’re /ong-lasting—rugged 
and sturdily built. 
And, Dual income helps pay for off-street parking 
facilities— provides steady revenue for other municipal 
services long after Duals have paid for themselves. Photo above 
’ shows a few of 
Sum up these advantages. They’re the proof of Dual spe 3200 Dual 
dependability—the reasons why 259 far-sighted cities Meters that 
prefer them. Find out how Duals can help solve your Fey ap 
community’s parking problems—can be a profitable — c/usively. 
community invéstment. Write for free, informative 
bulletin DU-501, or call upon our engineers for help- 
ful service. 


THE DUAL PARKING METER COMPANY 


A subsidiary of The Union Metal Manufacturing Company 
MILFORD BUILDING « CANTON 2, OHIO 


OR 
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Elevated Runway and Taxi Light 


is built to meet Specification L-802 of the Civil Aeronautics Administration 


Variable Height 


The height of the unit can be varied up to 30 inches overall to 
meet local snow conditions. 


Light Distribution 


Asymmetric or symmetric. 


Breakable Insert 


The nounting column includes a breakable insert at the bottom 
which will withstand all normal wind pressures but will break 
readily upon impact, thus completely removing the obstruction, 


Disconnecting Plug and Receptacle 


The mounting column contains a disconnecting plug and 
receptacle. 


Series and Multiple Circuits 


Type ERL elevated runway lights can be furnished for operation 
on either series or multiple circuits using 30-watt 6.6 ampere 
series lamp or 40-watt 115-volt multiple lamp. 


Mountings 


The standard mounting column can be furnished with a cover 
to fit existing contact light housings either shallow base AN- 
2513 or deep base AN2509. In addition a simple anchor type 
base is available for new installations with multiple circuits 
or series circuit. With this type series installation a direct earth 
burial type isolating transformer is used. 


Installation 


These units are recommended for lighting runways or landing 
strips on all sizes and classes of airports. On paved runways 
install the lights at least ten feet outside the edge of the pave- 
ment. Where contact lights are already installed at edge of 
pavement, Type ERL runway lights can be installed using 
existing wiring and base housings. 


Taxi Lights 


Type ERL units make ideal taxi-way marking lights. Can be 
furnished with blue globe in either symmetric or asymmetric 
type for this purpose. 


Our 50th Anniversary 
1897 — 1947 


A 
Nationwide 


Crouse-Hinds 
Type ERL 
Elevated Runway 
and Taxi Light 
with Transformer 
Housing 


CROUSE-HINDS COMPANY CONDULETS 
Syracuse 1, N. Y. FLOODLIGHTS 


Offices: Birmingham — Boston — Buffalo — Chicago - Cincinnati - _ Cleveland — Dallas — Denver — Detzoit 


Houston — Se — Kansas City — Los Angeles —- lis — New York TRAFFIC SIGNALS 
Pp - — Portland, Ore. — San Francisco — Seattle — St. Louis — —— 


Resident she om Albany — Atlanta — Charlotte — New Or 


CROUSE-HINDS COMPANY OF CANADA, LTD., Main Office and Plant: TORONTO, ONT. AIRPORT LIGHTING 
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Foreseeing Snow Saves Money 


WINTER weather service provided 

by a firm of industrial meteorol- 
ogists, Weather Advisors Inc., has 
greatly aided municipalities through- 
out Massachusetts with their snow and 
ice removal problems. The many cities 
and towns subscribing to this service 
are contacted whenever the occasion 
demands so that they are always aware 
of the latest developments in transient 
storms which so frequently strike at 
New England and tie up traffic. 


Initial Warning 


Whenever the weather picture 
presents a likelihood of storm, Weather 
Advisors issues an initial warning. As 
the storm develops, the initial informa- 
tion is followed by moré detailed fore- 
casts. Further “advisories” are issued 
throughout the storm in the event of 
a change of forecast. The street 
superintendent is, in this way, kept 
informed of all the latest weather in- 
formation which pertains to his job— 
keeping his streets in the best possible 
condition throughout the winter. 

There are many ways that the super- 
intendent of streets can utilize weather 
information in scheduling the operations 
of his own department. If it is a ques- 
tion of starting a piece of construction 
work, the Public Works Department 
would be advised to wait for a pro- 
tracted spell of good weather. By use 
of upper air data, the weather special- 
ist can make long range weather esti- 
mates (by scientific methods, up to 
five to seven days in advance) for 
selection of favorable times for plan- 
ning work as well as repair of equip- 
ment. There is no purpose in having men 
stand by over a holiday, a week-end, or 
a Saturday night, if there is no chance 
that they will be needed. On the other 
hand, the superintendent of streets is 
in a bad way if a sudden storm de- 
velops around three o’clock Sunday 
morning only to find some of his men 
are not within easy reach. 

Most street departments in larger 
communities maintain a twenty four- 
hour watch, but this can prove to be a 
hardship on the men and an unnec- 
essary expense. A weather service can 


Long-range weather estimates enable Publie Works 
Departments to sehedule their work in advance. 


By WALTER UNTERMEYER, JR. 
Weather Advisors, Inc. 
Logan International Airport 
East Boston 28, Mass. 


save dollars as well as headaches. 

In response to an invitation by the 
Massachusetts Highway Association, 
Parker N. Chick, formerly of the teach- 
ing staff of M.I.T., and now head 
meteorologist, presented a paper at the 
fall meeting of the Massachusetts State 
College at Amherst. He explained what 
meteorological methods might offer 
municipalities towards a more satis- 
factory solution of their winter weather 
problems. After the talk, Weather 
Advisors’ representatives conferred 
with Highway Superintendents from 
communities of various sizes and types 
in order to obtain a comprehensive 
picture of the general weather require- 
ments. A service was then set up along 
the lines desired. The costs of such 
service were estimated and with the 
aid of a research specialist of the 
Harvard Business School, a fair pricing 
schedule was evolved. The price was 
calculated more on the basis of a co- 
operative than a fee arrangement, ne- 
cessiting a certain minimum support 
to cover costs. 


Main Objection 


The main objection, of course, was 
why pay for a weather service when 
the government offers it free through the 
medium of newspaper and radio, and 


this was supplemented by a_long- 
founded skepticism about meteorology 
in general. 


The primary function of the U. S. 
Weather Bureau is to collect and dis- 
seminate weather information and fore- 
casts for the broad interests of the gen- 
eral public. It is, according to F. W. 
Reichelderfer, Chief of the U. S. 
Weather Bureau, “the job of private 
meteorologists to assist in satisfying the 
needs of business and industry.” Rela- 
tive to industrial forecasts, the Chief 
adds, “Of course there is a limit to the 
individual attention that the Weather 
Bureau as a government service can 
give to any one person or private cor- 
poration. In some cities, we have cer- 
tain services for quasi-public corpora- 
tions on an industry wide basis but 
these are in general terms applicable 
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to the industry as a whole and cannot 
usually deal with the special problems 
of individual business concerns.” 

There is only one forecast center to 
cover all of New England. Such a cen- 
ter is adequately manned for the ordi- 
nary run of weather. Obviously, it is 
not feasible to staff a Weather Bureau 
office with sufficient personnel to take 
care of everyone’s needs during stormy 
weather when the incessant ring of tele- 
phones keeps the forecaster constantly 
on the jump. Experience at a New 
York broadcasting company which had 
a direct wire to the Weather Bureau 
proved that once the Weather Bureau 
forecaster issued a forecast, that was 
that. He had no time for revisals. The 
Weather Bureau’s forecast is, of necess- 
ity, a general one. An area forecast 
cannot include the many geographical 
variations of temperature and precipita- 


tion, but these local variations may be 
vital to you. For example, what do you 
care if—say Boston—is going to have 
snow followed by rain, if your commun- 
ity perhaps only twenty miles away is 
going to get a deluge of snow. A study 
of surrounding terrain can transform a 
vague general area forecast into a spe- 
cific forecast for your location. 


Maximum Utility 


When a town spends thousands of 
dollars for snow removal, there should 
be no valid objection to paying a com- 
paratively small amount in order to 
get the maximum utility from men and 
equipment. The value of a weather ser- 
vice is not obvious. If an airline puts 
a group of men at some overseas out- 
post to man a weather station, the men 
are not going to be worth their keep 
most of the time. If, however, only once 
during the course of a year they can 
furnish information that will save a 
plane, the men are worth ten times their 
combined salaries. A community in 
the snow belt can handle the majority 
of storms without a weather service, but 
it’s the one time when you get caught 
short that a weather service can pay for 
itself many times over. 
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Cheat when you plan 


The great City Planners and Traffic Engineétpf today are the 


life savers of tomorrow. : 
They are choosing the PRISMO LIFE LINE, becaigg 
« 


it means: 
e 
The most in visibility , 
The most in durability ,. 
The most in economy _ 
PRISMO LIFELINE is the modern reflective material for high- 
way, road and street markings. Prismo is standard in many states, 
cities and counties for all danger points, including no-passing zones, 
fog-lining and municipal marking. PRISMO—guides by day .. . 


protects by night. 


cpHERe 


PRISMO 


PRISMO SAF ETY CORPORATION 
HUNTIN N PENNA 


*Write for Bulletin 461 (Prismo Life Line) 
and for Bulletin 547 (Prismo Sign Kit). 
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Parking Meters Buy Parking Lots 


OLVING trafic problems by the use 

of parking meters and the establish- 
ment of off-street parking facilities is 
a fairly old custom in Montclair, N. J. 
A tentative proposal for parking lots 
or plazas was incorporated in Mont- 
clair’s Master Plan which was adopted 
in 1932. In 1937, the first parking 
meters were installed on Bloomfield 
Avenue in the main business area. Al- 
though the primary purpose of the 
meters was to help enforce parking 
regulations, generally it was understood 
that the revenue would offset the cost 
of parking lots. By the time the war 
came. three parking sites had been pur- 
chased, and two lots accommodating 
208 cars had been completed. Construc- 
tion work was resumed shortly after the 
end of the war, and today we have mu- 
nicipally owned off-street parking for 
470 cars. 

In 1946, the Bureau of Engineering 
made a thorough study of the parking 
problem in the main business area and 
recommended the installation of meters 
in parking lots as well as additional 
street meters. The introduction of that 
report gives a fairly clear picture of 
how we in Montclair see the problem. 

Although expenditures fer purchase. im- 
provement, and maintenance of lots and 
meters have. to date, been fully offset by 


A Source of Revenue 
Plus Parking Space 


ROM the very beginning of parking 

- meters, THE AMERICAN City in- 
sisted that their primary purpose was 
and is to relieve congestion at the curb, 
rather than to make money for the city. 
However. their ten years’ history has 
embraced a world-shaking decade that 
has left most cities searching for new 
sources of revenue. Parking meters 
are such a source. How much more 
they do than pay their way is shown 
by typical figures sent us by L. F. 
Theiling, city clerk and treasurer of 
Orangeburg. S. C. 

Orangeburg’s 356 Mi-Co meters cost 
$17.183 and collected $27.476 in 1946. 
That’s $528 a week, or 2434 cents per 
day per meter. Mr. Theiling estimates 
that the cost of collection, maintenance, 
and enforcement is $200 a month, or 
$2,400 a year. Thus the meters collect 
ten times their operating cost. This is 
quite a municipal industry for a town 
of ten thousand; and best of all, the 
meters do their job of providing park- 
ing space. The more they earn, of 
course, the better the job. for every 
nickel equals a parked car. 
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meter receipts, the cost of a full-scale pro- 
gram will rapidly exceed any pay-as-you-go 
plan based on present rate of income; 
therefore, it seems advisable to consider 
very fully a sound financial basis for the 
program. 

As the laws of this State do not permit 
the levying of assessments for parking lots, 
the charging of a nominal fee for the park- 
ing appears to be the fairest method of 
producing revenue, and, at the same time, 
regulating the use of the lots so that they 
are not unduly monopolized by a small 
group of users. 

Traffic Survey 

Surveys which have been made in con- 
gested city areas show that about one-third 
of the traffic is cruising in search of park- 
ing space. Montclair, too, has this condi- 
tion, and if it is to be corrected, all-day 
parkers must be discouraged from occupy- 
ing the areas close to shopping districts. 

We are notably a commuting town, and 
a substantial group of citizens use cars to 
get to railroad and bus stations. Parking 
areas at stations should also be paid for 
by those who use them, and this principle 
becomes a must as applied to out-of-town 
commuters who otherwise get free parking 
at the expense of the Montclair taxpayers. 


The report recommends bringing the 
number of parking spaces up to 1,450 
spaces for all-day parkers and 1,650 
spaces for shoppers, which will be suf- 
ficient to accommodate 50% more cars 


than the number now being parked in 
the all-day areas, and 100% more than 
the present number used by shoppers. 


Amount Charged 


The rates recommended are 5 cents 
for one-half hour in the two most con- 
gested blocks on Bloomfield Avenue, 
and 5 cents per hour for the balance of 
that street; 1 cent for 12 minutes or 5 
cent per hour on side streets and 10 
cents for three hours in shoppers’ park- 
ing lots. In the case of all-day lots, 
license plate tags will be sold at $10.00 
per year for Montclair citizens, business 
men, or their employes, and $20.00 per 
year for out-of-town parkers. 

The total cost of the project will be 
carried by meter receipts, estimated at 
$54,000 annually. Financing requires the 
use of all meter revenue up to and in- 
cluding 1952. A surplus of over $8,000 
is foreseen for 1953. This surplus will 
increase rapidly as the five-and-ten-year 
bonds mature and, although mainte- 
nance costs may increase slightly as lots 
and meters age. most of it can be used 
to reduce taxes. 


By TimotHy FLEMING 
Chief of Police 
Montclair, N. J. 


Trenton Street Names Visible at Night 


Both Mayor Donal J. Connolly and the 
people of Trenton, N. J., are pleased 
with the modern street signs manufac- 
tured by The Traffic and Street Sign 
Company, Newark, N. J. 


S the capital of New Jersey, Tren- 
ton has many visitors and new 
residents who are not too familiar with 
the streets. especially at night. For 
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some years, the Department of Public 
Works wanted to replace the obsolete 
and never impressive street-name signs 
with modern ones. This means attrac- 
tive units with legends easily read by 
night as well as by day. 

When the end of the war made the 
project possible again, City Engineer 
Joseph E. English found such a sign. 
It consisted of an almost indestructible 
plate locked in an aluminum frame 
and mounted on a pole nine feet high. 
Moreover, each new reflectorized sign 
maintains its standard daytime shape 
and color at night. This was the fea- 
ture that convinced City Commissioner 
Donal J. Connolly, Director of the De- 
partment of Public Works (now Mayor 
of Trenton) that this was the right 
sign. 

Hardly had the sixty-six street signs 
of the first purchase order been in- 
stalled before other sections of the city 
were asking for similar installations. 
Several more have been made, as well 
as plans for complete replacement of 
the old wooden signs now found on the 
city’s telegraph poles and house cor- 
ners, 
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yy the sun gives way to dusk, 
unsafe shadows spread over city 
highways and byways. It is then that 
the sun’s first assistant—the faithful 
street light—goes on duty to protect 
lives and property... safeguard 
pedestrians and traffic. 


Proved improvements have marked 
every step in the development of 
Union Metal street lighting stand- 
ards. Since the earliest days of traffic 
safety lighting in this country, Union 
Metal has pioneered in making street 


lighting standards more serviceable, 
more economical, more durable, 
more attractive. 


You can see them in hundreds of 
cities and towns—one is pictured on 
this page. Plans for improved street 
lighting should include Union Metal’s 
modern stee/ lighting standards. 
You'll find them a profitable invest- 
ment from every standpoint—safety, 
appearance, and economy. The Union 
Metal Manufacturing Company, Can- 
ton 5, Ohio. 


We regret the present extended delivery schedules due to the steel shortage, but this will 
improve and you will find Union Metal lighting standards well worth waiting for. 


METAL 


t Lighting Standards 
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New York City’s Ten-Year Plan 


$2.000.000 a year for equipment to light 
its hundreds of “villages, towns, and cities.” 


By NICHOLAS J. KELLY 
Chief Engineer of Light & Power 
Department of Water Supply, Gas, and 
Electricity 


EW YORK CITY will spend $§2.,- 

000,000 a year for ten years to 
bring its street lighting to the modern 
levels of intensity, safety, and appear- 
ance. In addition to this regular bud- 
get appropriation, Mayor William O’- 
Dwyer has made available an addi- 
tional fund of $200,000 to improve the 
lighting throughout the city. 

In providing street lighting for a 
city covering 321 square miles, consid- 
eration must be given to all the commun- 
ities and neighborhoods that compose 
the city. If we started work at North 
River and New York Bay and _ pro- 
ceeded eastward, years would pass be- 
fore we reached Flushing, Bayside, 
Jamaica in Queens, and Greenpoint, 
Carnarsie, and Coney Island. Mean- 
while, part of the city would be enjoy- 
ing the advantages of fine street light- 
ing. while dozens of other communities 
within the city limits would be waiting 
impatiently for the tide of light to reach 
them. 

To New York’s millions of visitors, 
who rarely get beyond Manhattan, the 
neighborhoods may seem to be within 
the vicinities of our famous hotels— 
each the nucleus of a region composed 
of night clubs, theaters, department 
stores, specialty shops, churches, and 
bus, railroad, and air terminals. Each 
of these fine hostelries seems to its 
guests the center of Gotham’s gay ac- 
tivities. They all add up to the mid- 
town section of the Borough of Manhat- 
tan. Here the street lighting, in addi- 
tion to the advertising displays, pro- 
vides 400.000 to 1,200,000 lumens per 
mile on Fifth and Park Avenues, Sixth 
Avenue. Broadway, and all important 
thoroughfares. 

There are twenty-four major districts 
in Manhattan, seventeen of them above 
50.000 population. They include such 
familiar names as Chelsea, Greenwich 
Village, Yorkville, and Harlem. These 
four one-time scattered villages now 
have a combined population of 362,000. 


They and the other twenty districts 
are woven into a city of about 2,000,000, 
and still it’s only the one Borough of 
Manhattan, 

North of Harlem is the Bronx, a city 
of a million and a half. Across the East 
River is the Borough of Queens with 
1,456,000 people. East of the financial 
district is the Borough of Brooklyn with 
a 2,700,000 population, and south are 
the 175,000 of the Borough of Rich- 
mond. Each of these boroughs has in- 
numerable communities and neighbor- 
hoods, twenty-four of them each as 
large as a city of 100,000. 

Bronx has twenty communities or 
districts, and Brooklyn has twenty- 
seven, including Brownsville of 202.000 
population, Williamsburg 180,000, Flat- 
bush 151,000, Bushwick 140,000. Queens 
is a borough of thirty-four communities 
including Astoria, 127,000 population, 
and Long Island City, Corona, Flushing. 
Jamaica, each exceeding 50,000. Bright- 
on, Stapleton, and Port Richmond are 
three of Richmond Borough’s nine com- 
munities. 

New York is not just a big city. It is 
made up of a one hundred or more 
social communities with 5,500 miles of 
streets, parkways, and park paths, illu- 
minated by 158,000 lighting units. 

Like other civilian services, ours suf- 
fered during the war, not only from 
the absence of any improvements but 
also because, as the largest coast city, it 
was necessary for military safety to 
curtail New York’s outdoor lighting 
drastically. 

Now we are picking up where we 
were forced to leave off, and will push 
street lighting improvements as fast as 
material deliveries will permit. Con- 
tracts have been placed for $1,100,000 
worth of equipment. The Foran Foun- 
dry & Manufacturing Co., Flemington. 
N. J., will furnish 5,200 lamp-posts com- 
plete. Arms and brackets will be furn- 
ished by the Vulcan Steel Products Co., 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; wooden parkway posts 
will come from The Ryther-Purdy Lum- 
ber Co., City Island, N. Y. The lumi- 


Right: The various types of lighting 
fixtures used for New York City streets. 
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..-in increased civic pride 


HEREVER adequate traffic safety lighting replaces obsolete 
lighting . . . one of the almost immediate results is an in- — 
crease in civic pride. Zz 


In Horton, Kansas, for example, citizens staged a parade 
“welcoming” their new street lighting. Spokane, Wash., held a -——™ 
“ribbon-cutting” ceremony opening a re-lighted street. In Dallas, 
new lighting won such wide acclaim that it was adopted as a pat- 
tern for future improvements. Kansas City’s new street lighting 
was publicly praised as a “preview of a beautifully lighted city’. 


So it goes—wherever modern street lighting is installed, both a 
citizens and public officials take greater pride in their communi- 
ties. And—they gain extra benefits, in accidents averted . . . in - + helpful inf 

lower accident costs... in reduced crime. Cities and towns every anal 
where find that good street lighting pays many dividends. mote traffic safety in your 
community by contacting your 
local electric utility—and 
from the new, useful case his- 
tory booklet ‘Evidence’, pub- 
lished by The Street & Traffic ] 
Safety Lighting Bureau, 155 


ee: GOOD STREET LIGHTING : E. 44th Street, New York City. 
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GOOD STREET LIGHTING | 
{ 
; 
| 
THE SIGN OF A GOOD PLACE TO LIVE 


Above: Parkway, park, and bridge 
lighting units used in New York City. 
Right: Other types of lighting fixtures. 


naires will be supplied by The Broad- 
way Maintenance Co., Queens, N. Y.. 
and the General Electric Company will 
furnish reflectors and the astronomical 
time switches for turning the lights on 
and off, according to schedule. Deliver- 
ies are under way. Other contracts are 
being prepared for early letting cover- 
ing $600,000 worth of similar equip- 
ment. Installation will begin about July 
1, under a $300,000 construction-con- 
tract now under preparation. 

The department has on files requests 
for 25,000 new or improved lighting 
units, throughout its five boroughs, ac- 
cumulated through the five years of 
marking time. All these will be taken 
care of when possible. Included in the 
general plan are replacement of 16,000 
lamp-posts and brackets, as well as 
the lighting of 50 miles of new streets. 
In the next two years, 60,000 larger 
sized lamps will replace smaller lamps 
on more than 2,000 miles of streets, in- 
creasing illumination by at least 60 per 
cent. The plan is to make the 2,500- 
lumen lamp the smallest size used. 

Lighting in many of the old sections 
of the city will be revamped. As an 
example, one project calls for the re- 
vamping of lighting on seventy-five 
miles of streets, involving more than 
3,000 lighting units. The spacing will 
be reduced from the present 150 to 200 
feet to 130 feet in staggered formation 
with diagonal corner-lighting at street 
intersections (see diagram). Replace- 
ments are made with city owned equip- 
ment, thus eliminating utility owner- 
ship. This policy started in 1936, and 
eventually the entire street lighting 
system will be owned by the city. 
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TYPE 35 
TWIN ARM- 
CEDAR POST 
| 
TYPE TYPE S 
NEW YORK CITY LAMP POST TWIN ARM CEDAR POST 
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PARKWAY and EXPRESSWAY LIGHTING 
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Included in the Cincinnati Street Railway 
Company’s broad transit expansion and 
rehabilitation program is the changeover of 
four of its rail lines to trolley coach service. 
Orders for 105 new, modern trolley coaches 
have already been placed. They will be 
used to replace street cars on the lines ear- 
marked for conversion. 


Trolley coaches are no strangers to Cincin- 
nati riders. From the time the Clark Street 
line was converted to this modern service 
in 1936, they have been popular in this 
city. The railway now operates 34 coaches 
over two routes which total 20.2 round trip 
miles. When the changeover is completed 
Cincinnatians will enjoy the speed, comfort 
and convenience of 139 coaches furnishing 
service over 74.3 round trip miles of route. 


There are five good reasons why trolley 
coaches are being included in the Cincin- 
nati Street Railway Company’s broad re- 
habilitation program: 


The management has had 11 years’ 
successful experience with them. 


Gg They are maneuvered easily in traf- 


They are economical to operate and 
require very little maintenance. 


They are good hill climbers and 
several of the routes to be converted 
are extremely hilly. 


fic and offer the maximum in safety, 
speed and comfort. 


THE PUBLIC LIKES THEM 


CH AND 
4 coh 
& 


¢ 


» ID, 
MANSFIELD, OHIO FALL ONTARIO. 
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New York City’s 
Principal Communities 
and Districts 


Population Class | Number 
100,000—300,000 ... 26 
50,000—100,000 ... 33 
25,000— 50,000... 22 
10,000— 25,000... 18 

5,000— 10,000... 12 
Under 5,000... .... 2 


Much revamping of light is to be 
done along the fifty miles of streets 
where the former El structures were 
taken down, such as Fulton Street and 
Fifth Avenue in Brooklyn, Second, 
Sixth, and Ninth Avenues in Manhat- 
tan. Already twenty-five miles of this 
improvement has been completed. 

At 5,000 street intersections where 
one lamp now exists, diagonal lighting 
is scheduled. Included in the post-war 
capital projects are 35 miles of new 
parkways and expressways. This light- 
ing will necessitate complete under- 
ground distribution facilities, including 
ducts, manholes, cables, control houses, 
and lighting units. The monies for this 
development will be provided from city 
and state funds. 

Of New York’s 5,500 miles of lighted 
streets and ways, there are 1,000 miles 
of overhead lighting on poles to be 
taken down and replaced by under- 
ground service. 

Because Greater New York is a unit, 
the foregoing plans have been stated 
in mass terms. But this is not a mass 
project except in the purchasing. We 
buy in quantity, but we allot the mate- 
rials to the requirements of the com- 
munities that make up New York. Our 
inspectors are constantly on the look- 
out for the right spots and sections to 
improve. Working closely with the 
police department, which sends us 
monthly statements of fatalities by the 
time of day or night (within our light- 
ing schedule) when they occurred, we 
cooperate by accepting its recommenda- 
tions for street lighting changes. 

There is no doubt that the ratio of 
day fatalities to night is heavily 
weighted in the direction of night. In 
New York, the ratio for 1946 was 59.4% 
fatal at night, and 40.6% in the day. 
This leads to a suggestion to street 
lighting authorities of other cities. Keep 
your own accident statistics, and keep 
them accurately in accordance with 
your own lighting schedule. State-wide 
accident statistics merely record the 
time of accidents, or the low intensity 
of the lighting (as during a thunder- 
storm at noon) without regard to 


whether or not a local accident hap- 
pened within the street lighting sched- 
ule. A variation or difference can be 
as high as 20 percent. What really 
counts is not the ratio of night to day 
accidents, nor special statistics, but the 
reduction of accidents and fatalities. 
For instance in a given month a city 
may have one hundred night and fifty- 
seven day-fatalities, a ratio of- 63% 
night and 37% day. The next month’s 
figures may be 90 fatalities at night 
and 40 during the daylight hours, a 
ratio of 69% night and 31% day. Is 
this worse than the previous month? 
There were actually ten fewer deaths. 

The achievements of traffic safety 


lighting are now so well established 
that adequate lighting can be 
brought about nationally on the basis 
of the record. Real statistics prove its 
results. When the lighting of New York 
City, neighborhood by neighborhood, is 
improved, we can have greater ease of 
traffic flow, of pedestrians crossing the 
streets, and less likelihood of muggings, 
holdups, and annoyances at night. 

All these factors entered into the 
guidance of our ten-year program for 
improving the street illumination of 
New York. This program was inaugu- 
rated by John W. Carrella, Commission- 
er of the Department of Water Supply, 
Gas. and Electricity. 


Lighting Standards Maintained 


Night view of Main Street, Poughkeepsie, N. Y., after installation in 1938. 


UGHKEEPSIE has a lighting sys- 
tem which compares favorably 
with better lighted cities of its class 
throughout the country. Installation 
took place about 1938. In an endeavor 
to assure adequate lighting: for each 
type of traffic classification, a survey 
map was made. Existing intensities on 
various “thru traffic” arteries in the 
city were studied on the basis of lu- 
mens per lineal foot. The luminating 
society standards for downtown streets 
in other cities range from 120- to 500- 
lumen feet. Poughkeepsie uses 200 
lumens per foot on Main Street, from 
the river to Clinton Square. It is, there- 
fore, far above the minimum. 
The present lighting on Main Street 
is approximately a mile and a half long. 
It is the General Electric Form 32 Nova- 
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lux Luminaire with a 10,000-lumen 
lamp mounted by means of an up- 
sweep bracket on the old _ trolley 
poles. The only metal standards 
throughout the city are called the 
Poughkeepsie design and are manufac- 
tured and furnished by the Union 
Metal Company. The fixtures and the 
globes on the large ornamental poles 
through the city are the General Elec- 
tric Company {$107 Metal canopy, 
whereas on the shorter poles the Gen- 
eral Electric £109 globes with metal 
canopy are used. Some Union metal 
poles £72 General Electric fixtures are 
also in use. 

By keeping the lighting parallel with 
trafic growth the city of Poughkeepsie 
has accomplished a 15.03% reduction in 
trafic deaths since installation. 
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Accurate, cumulative coin reg- 
ister shows dollars and cents 


rapa @ 


Adequate, full-week capacity coin box 
with coin-dumping feature assures 
economical, scheduled coin collection. 


ONLY PARK-O-METER 


provides the economy and safety of 


collection method. 


| 
automatic operation all the way from _ 
motorist's finger-tip to City Treasury. 
Tamper-proof coin register keeps accu- 5 
rate, cumulative record of amount i el 
deposited. The large capacity coin box %. es 
permits coin collection on scheduled a 
weekly basis and the automatic coin- we 3 
dumping feature speeds collecting 
operation. In fact the Park-O-Meter 
System will save your city $5.00 per le 
year, per meter, over the sealed box ote a 


Automatic <ol- 

tection com- 
pleted with one 
quick motion. 
Conventional 


ASK FOR LITERATURE 


describing Park-O-Meter'’s From- Motorist 
to-Treasury System. It's new. . . modern. 


WMagee-Hale 
PARK-O-METER COMPANY. 


Commerce Exchange Building 
OKLAHOMA CITY 2, OKLAHOMA 
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Temporary Housing in 
Public Parks 

CaLirorNiA. Griffith y. City of Los An- 
geles, 178 Pacific (2d) 793 (California 
Second District Court of Appeal, March 
27, 1947). 

The plan for an admittedly temporary 
veterans’ housing project, already begun 
in a section of a public park which had 
been unconditionally conveyed to the city, 
was attacked and an _ injunction was 
sought, on the grounds that the project 
would not be using the land for park pur- 
poses and that other land was available. 
In reply, the city urged that it could shift 
park land to any other public use, such as 
housing. 

After reviewing the long-established 
practice of such temporary housing, espe- 
cially during catastrophies, the Court held 
that emergency temporary use of park land 
for shelter of the homeless is a use for 
park purposes. The Columbus case in Ohio, 
68 North Eastern (2d) 108, discussed in 
THe AMERICAN City in January 1947, and 
the Hyland case in Oregon, 173 Pacific 
(2d) 464, discussed in the February issue, 
were cited in this connection. While a re- 
cent California statute expressly authorized 
such a use of public parks, the Court pre- 
ferred to base its decision on a general 
municipal power under the charter, as evi- 
denced by long custom and acceptance. 


Covenants Allowing “‘Resi- 
dences Only’’—Churches 


OKLAHOMA. Christ’s Methodist Church 


v. Macklanburg, 177 Pacific (2d) 1008 
(Oklahoma Supreme Court, March 4, 
1947). 


The land in Lincoln Terrace in Okla- 
homa City was (with a few exceptions) 
“restricted to residences only” by cove- 
nants. A church corporation bought land 
within this area, and sought a declaration 
of its rights to erect a church there—on 
the ground that churches were not ex- 
pressly prohibited by the covenants, and 
that a public policy favoring churches (as 
schools, libraries, etc.) should override 
contract restrictions. 

However, the covenants were construed 
literally to forbid all non-residential uses. 
As for the argument on public policy, the 
Court held that in acquiring property a 
church stood merely on the same ground 
as any citizen, while a school as a public 
body could resort to condemnation. The 
opinion cited a long list of cases in which 
the acquisition of property by churches 
was limited by similar restrictions. 


Covenants Against “‘Any 
Business Pur poses’’— 
Apartments 

New Jersey. Wilson vy. Ocean Terrace 
Garden Apartments, Inc., 51 Atlantic (2d) 
549 (New Jersey Chancery Court, Febru- 
ary 27, 1947). 

A residential neighborhood development 
had been laid out in 1883 in Loch Arbour, 
N. J., with several types of restrictive cove- 
nants, including in particular one forbid- 
ding use for “any business purpose what- 


ever other than hotel business where there 
are actual accommodations for at least 200 
guests.” When a 3-story garden apartment 
building for 59 families was planned to cov- 
er several lots in the development, other 
owners sought to enjoin the proposed con- 
struction on the ground that an apartment 
is a business. A hotel had formerly been 
on the lots in question, and an apartment 
house for six families had been built near- 
by within the development. 

Since, when the covenants were drawn 
in 1883, modern apartments were unknown 
in the vicinity in question, the clause was 
held to be limited to business purposes as 
known then—retail stores, repair shops, 
manufacturing establishments, etc. The 
express provision in the clause to permit 
large hotels was held to constitute addi- 
tional evidence that apartments would not 
be out of place in this type of development 
scheme. The Court referred to similar 
holdings from Illinois and Pennsylvania. 
In holding that covenants, drawn before 
the appearance of modern apartments and, 
therefore, not expressly referring to them, 
do not forbid modern apartments, this case 
resembles Heller y. Seltzer, 67 New York 
Supplement (2d) 456, discussed in THE 
AMERICAN City in April 1947. 


Extension of Spot Zoning for 
Multiple Dwellings—Wilful 


Violations 

Cauirornia. Wilkins vy. City of San 
Bernardino, 175 Pacific (2d) 542 (Cali- 
fornia Supreme Court, December 3, 1946). 

In the midst of a large one-family resi- 
dential zone, the only lots under different 
spot zoning regulations were on two suc- 
cessive corners along a Boulevard—one per- 
mitting business uses, and the second for 
multiple dwellings. The corner next to 
the business area, and opposite the mul- 
tiple-dwelling spot zone, was involved in 
this case. When official sanction was re- 
fused three times for multiple dwellings 
there, the landowner submitted plans and 
obtained approval for a conforming one- 
family dwelling—and then proceeded to 
build two small multiple dwellings, each 
with one apartment and garages on the 
first floor and two apartments on the sec- 
ond floor. The owner then sought a 
declaratory judgment upholding his action, 
with an allegation that the ordinance as 
applied was unreasonable and invalid. The 
lower Court held for the plaintiff, partly 
on the ground that enforcement of the one- 
family zoning regulation would now cause 
hardship. 

In a meandering opinion, the California 
Supreme Court reversed by a vote of 4-3. 
As recognized in the majority opinion, the 
plaintiff’s attempt to enlarge the less-re- 
stricted island in the one-family zone 
amounted to a demand for an extension by 
judicial decree of the boundaries set by 
spot zoning. Yet, when spot zoning is used 
at all, the boundaries set by the legisla- 
ture must be respected, to prevent a rapid 
breakdown of the regulations. Second, 
if hardship to a landowner after a “wilful 
violation” could be considered as grounds 
for an exception, anyone could obtain a 
variance by a flagrant enough disobedience 
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of zoning regulations. The dissenting opin- 
ion emphasized the hardship before the vio- 
lations, the effect of business uses on the 
adjoining property, and the limitations on 
legislative discretion. 


Remodeling Non-Conforming 
Garages and Filling Stations 
New Jersey. Lane vy. Bigelow, 50 At- 
lantic (2d) 638 (New Jersey Court of Er- 
rors and Appeals, January 17, 1947). 

A group of garage buildings on a corner 
on a Newark parkway consisted of a big 
public garage, a repair station and a store, 
and about thirty individual garages, ap- 
parently placed around an interior court 
with two filling pumps. All of these ex- 
isted before zoning, and since as a non- 
conforming use in the third residential 
zone. The Newark zoning ordinance was 
explicit about changing such non-conform- 
ing uses: 

. no building or premises used in whole 
or in part as a public garage shall be altered or 
enlarged, nor shall the character of its occu- 
pancy or service be changed, except to a con- 
forming use. 

The owner sought permission to remodel 
the premises into a modern drive-in ser- 
vice station, with a larger entrance created 
by demolishing about one-third of the 
buildings along the parkway; and he won 
in the highest New Jersey Court. 

The Court first pointed out that the pro- 
posed changes would not enlarge, but 
would actually decrease the existing struc- 
tures. On the question of alterations or 
changes in service, two similar earlier New 
Jersey cases were then referred to, in which 
a change from a garage to a drive-in ser- 
vice station was held somehow not to 
involve either of these. Since the members 
of the State Legislature were presumed to 
have known this interpretation for ten years 
and had not taken steps to repudiate it, 
the Court (by a vote of 10-4) decided that 
the law stood settled as previously inter- 
preted, and covered this case. 
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HYDRAULIC New in every detail, packed with labor saving, time saving, 
OUMP money saving features, the sturdy Model HF is setting new 
CONTROL standards of performance in excavating, loading, carrying 


and dumping sand, clay, earth, chemicals, fertilizer, coal or 
any bulk material. Equipped with an entirely new, fully 
reversible 4 speed transmission, the Model HF combines 
practical loading speeds with high reverse maneuvering 
speeds, instantly available with a minimum of shifting. 
Hydraulic dump control, tip-back bucket, proper balance, 
single lever control and complete visibility, all contribute to 
the superior performance of the Model HF. 

Hough Payloaders incorporate over 25 years of ma- 
terial handling engineering experience and are now avail- 
able in 3 practical sizes — the 10% cu. ft. Model HA; the 
NEW % yard Model HF; and the big 1 yd. Model HL. 
Send for complete details today. 


Loads can be dumped 
gradually or com- 
pletely — at any 
height—and the 
bucket relatched 
by hydraulic 
power. 


MATERIAL HANDLING EQUIPMENT SINCE 1929 
710 SUNNYSIDE AVE. LIBERTYVILLE, ILL. 
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Annexation—Agricultural Lands— 
Adaptability to City Use 

In quo warranto proceedings attacking ordi- 
nance annexing agricultural land to city, held 
that where lands annexed are used only for 
agriculture or horticulture purposes and are 
not adaptable to city use, such annexation is 
abitrary and unreasonable. State ex rel. Bibb 
y. City of Reno, 178 Pa. (2d) 366 (Nev., Mar. 
17, 1947). 


Bathhouses—Municipal Liability for 
Negligent Operation 


In action for damages sustained from scald- 
ing water used in bathhouse facilities operated 
by municipality, held that plaintiff's action in 
turning on hot water faucet was not conclusively 
negligent. Cohen vy. Borough of Bradley Beach, 
50 Atl. (2d) 882 (N. J., Jan. 17, 1947). 


City Employes—Abolishment of Chief 
of Police Position by Resolution 


In mandamus to compel reinstatement as 
chief of police of City of Anniston, held that 
resolution abolishing office of chief of police 
was void as office was established by ordinance 
and could only be repealed by adoption of 
ordinance. Banks v. Peek, 29 So. (2d) 418 (Ala., 
Feb. 13, 1947). Reh. den. Feb. 24, 1947. 


Civ'l Service—Eligible List—Failure 
to Fill Position From 


Where vacancies in position of deputy inspec- 
tor of weights and measures of City of Chicago 
had been filled by temporary employes, held 
that person who was on eligible list was en- 
titled to mandamus to compel his appointment 
as deputy, notwithstanding others ahead of him 
on list had waived certification because of serv- 
ice in defense work. People ex rel. Caslin v. 
71 N. E. (2d) 96 (Ill. App., Dec. 31, 


Commerce—Breaking of Original 
Package—State Taxes on Imports 


Where imported lumber was sorted and stored 
according to size and subsequent sale of portion 
of lumber was made, held that remainder of 
lumber became taxable since the constitutional 
limitation against state taxes on imports applied 
only to original packages. E. J. Stanton & Sons 
v. Los Angeles County, 177 Pac. (2d) 804 (Cal. 
App., Feb. 20, 1947). 


Dogs—Running at Large—Conflict of 
Ordinance With Statute 


In conviction for permitting vicious dog to 
run at large, held that ordinance of City of 
Boise was not in conflict with statute on sub- 
ject of dogs running at large since ordinance 
made different classification than statute. State 
— 177 Pac. (2d) 472 (Idaho, Feb. 11, 


Fingerprinting and Photographing— 
Employes of Alcoholic Beverage 
Retail Sales Stores—Validity 


Where ordinance required fingerprinting and 
photographing of persons seeking employment 
in establishments selling alcoholic beverages at 
retail for consumption on premises, held that 
such ordinance is not unreasonable although 
it exempted those serving drinks with food. 
Norman vy. City of Las Vegas, 177 Pac. (2d) 
442 (Nev., Feb. 7, 1947). 


Gambling—Validity of Seizure of 
Devices When Not in Actual Use 


Where slot machines, at the time of seizure 
were not in actual use but were stored for ship- 
ment to point outside of state, held that such 
seizure was not illegal. City of Chicago v. Sayer, 
70 N. E. (2d) 870 (Ill. App., Dec. 31, 1946). 
Reh. den. Jan. 14, 1947. 


Garbage—Collection and Disposal a 
Proprietary Function 


In action for personal injuries caused by 
negligent operation of garbage truck, held that 
city, in collecting and disposing of garbage, was 
acting in proprietary capacity and hence was not 
exempt from liability for such negligence. Grav- 
ender v. City of Chicago, 71 N. E. (2d) 370 
(ill. App., Feb. 5, 1947). 


Juke Boxes—Statute Prohibiting 
Operat on on Sundays Const tut.onal 


Where statute prohibited operation of juke 
boxes or mu ical insiruments on Sundays and 
after 11 P. M. on weekdays in places where 
non-intoxicating beer is sold, held that such 
statute is not unconstitutional as violating due 
process or equal protection clauses of consti- 
tution. Morris v. Sevy, 40 S. E. (2d) 874 (W. 
Va., Dec. 3, 1946). 


Labor Unions—Assignment of Dues of 
Cty Employes—Dayton 
Ordinance Void 


In action testing validity of ordinance, held 
that city ordinance authorizing deduction from 
pay roll as requested by city employes of union 
dues is void as violating state statute prohibit- 
ing wage assignments between employers and 
employes except in case of labor unions, since 
municipal corporation is not an employer within 
such statute. Hagerman y. City of Dayton, 71 
N. E. (2d) 264 (Ohio, Jan. 22, 1947). 


Municipal Organizations—Authority 
of City to Expend Public Funds to Join 


In action to enjoin expenditure of public 
funds for payment of annual dues in municipal 
league, held that such expenditures are for a 
public purpose and are not against public pol- 
icy. Hays v. City of Kalamazoo (Michigan Mu- 
nicipal League, Intervenor), 25 N. W. (2d) 787 
(Mich., Jan. 6, 1947). 


Newspapers—License Tax Imposed 
on Upheld 


In action to have ordinances of city impos- 
ing annual license tax on all retail sellers of 
newspapers, magazines and periodicals pub- 
lished within city and license tax on whole- 
salers declared void, held that such ordinances 
do not violate the freedom of the press. Tampa 
Times Company v. City of Tampa 29 So. (2d) 
368 (Fla., Feb. 18, 1947). Reh. den. Mar. 24, 
1947, 


Notice—City Officers—Validity When 
Given to Wrong Officer 


Where statute provides for giving notice to 
designated municipal officer, held that notice 
given to another officer is invalid even if officer 
to whom notice should have been given knows it 
has been received. Commissioner of Corpora- 
tions and Taxation vy. City of Malden, 71 N. E. 
(2d) 601 (Mass., Feb. 13, 1947). 


Parks—Authority to Construct 
Highway Through 

In action to enjoin city from constructing 
highway through city park, held that in ab- 
sence of express statutory authority to do so, 
the city was unauthorized to construct such 
highway through park as distinguished from 
park roads. Rayor v. City of Cheyenne, 178 Pac. 
(2d) 115 (Wys., Feb. 25, 1947). 


Sports Exhibition—Use of City Field— 
Licenses 


In action to restrain city from issuing licenses 
to private organizations for sports exhibitions on 
city field, held that recreation commission of 
city could, in its discretion grant revocable per- 
mit for such purposes. Goetz v. City of Mount 
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Vernon, 68 N. Y. S. (2d) 265 (N. Y. App. Div., 
Feb. 24, 1947). 


Subways—Damage to Buildings— 
City Liability 

In action against city for damages caused by 
construction of subway, held that real cause 
for demolition of building was substitution of 
profitable for nonprofitable operation, and city 
was not liable. Capitol Building Company v. 
City of Chicago, 71 N. E. (2d) 371 (Ill. App., 
Feb. 5, 1947). 


Taxicabs—Power to Limit Number— 
Licensees and City in Contractual 
Relationship 


In action to enjoin city from enforcing pro- 
visions of resolution, held that city had power 
to limit number of taxicabs to be authorized, 
that city could not revoke ordinances providing 
for licensing taxicabs during term licenses were 
in effect as contractual relation was created 
between city and licensees, and that city could 
not grant additional licenses to operate taxicabs 
without bringing new licenses under same reg- 
ulations as other taxicabs. Yellow Cab Co. v. 
City of Chicago, 71 N. E. (2d) 652 (ill., Jan. 
22, 1947). Reh. den. Mar. 17, 1947. 


Workmen’s Compensation—City Em- 
ploye’s Death Caused by Another 
Employe 

In action for death, held that workmen’s com- 
pensation law applied where city employe’s 
death was caused by negligence of another city 
employe, although each employe served in dif- 
ferent and distinct departments of the city. De- 
Giuseppe v. City of New York, 66 N. Y. S. (2d) 
866 (N. Y. Sup. Ct., Kings Co., Nov. 25, 1946). 


Street Railways—Ordinances Pre- 
scribing Speed Limits 

In action for damages, held that ordinance 
specifying speed limits of streets cars in con- 
gested district does not impliedly repeal later 
ordinance specifying different speed limit for 
street cars in business district. 

Petty vy. Kansas City Public Service Co., 198 
S. W. (2d) 684 (Mo., Dec. 9, 1946). Reh. den. 
Jan. 13, 1947. 
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To better serve the municipalities of America, 
the General Detroit Corporation has been 
appointed exclusive sales agent of famed 
Boston Woven Hose & Rubber Co’s Municipal 
Fire Hose for virtually all of the United States, 
as well as for export markets. 

The progressive General Detroit Corpora- 
tion and its subsidiary, the General Pacific 
Corporation, add their 44 years’ experience 
in the manufacture of fire extinguishers and 
motor fire apparatus to the enviable 69-year 
record of Boston Woven Hose in producing 
the original cotton-jacketed hose, accepted as 
standard everywhere today. 


BWH 
‘BOSTON FIRE JACKET’’ HOSE 


Double Jacket 


Outstanding value. A real quality hose 
for municipalities that want the best 
obtainable. 


Municipalities across the land recognize the 


real economy of using dependably rugged 
BWH Fire Hose. The ‘smoke eaters’ know 
its flexibility and ease of handling. 


This pooling of effort means that BWH 


Fire Hose will now be available to munici- 
palities through the branch offices and ware- 
houses of the General Detroit Corporation 
in almost every section of the country. A 
“General’’ representative is nearby to help 
you. His knowledge and experience are at 
your service. Please call on him for depend- 
able advice when next your city needs fire | 
hose of dependable ruggedness. 


BWH 
HOSE 


Double Jacket 


An exceptionally fine value. High- 
grade materials and workmanship 
throughout. 
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BWH 
"UNDERWRITERS" HOSE 


Single or Doubie Jacket 


Made in strict accordance with National 
Board of Fire Underwriters specifica- 
tions, Labeled or unlabeled. 


BWH 
HOSE 


Singie Jacket 


Made for light pressures where a good, 
strong, light weight hose is desired. 


GENERAL PETROIT CORP. 


Manufacturers of Fire Extinguishers 


Motor: Fire Apparatus and Allied Equipment. 


_ 2270 E. JEFFERSON e DETROIT 7, MICHIGAN 
NEW YORK * PHILADELPHIA * ATLANTA * CHICAGO * DALLAS 


West Coast Subsidiary: The General Pacific Corp. 
LOS ANGELES * SAN FRANCISCO * DENVER * SEATTLE 


Distributors in Principal Cities 
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Recent City Manager Appointments 


The following portraits are of city managers whose appointments 
have been announced in preceding issues of The American City 


Garland P. Franks 
Sherman, Texas 
BrertRAM is town manager of 

Cavendish, Vt. 

S. Watpo Burcess, former state repre- 
sentative. has heen appointed town man- 
ager of Limestone, Me. 

R. Cutnn has been appointed 
city manager of West Palm Beach, Fla. 

Don W. has 
first city manager of Colby, Kans. 

R. C. Hoppe, manager of Sweetwater, 
Texas, since 1941, is the first manager of 
Midland. Texas. 

J. Hopton has succeeded Fred 
M. Boone as manager of Neosho, Mo. 

Water F. JoHNsSON, manager of Abi- 
lene, Kans., 1939-45; Atchison, Kans., since 
1945, is the first manager of Emporia. 
Kans. 

Epwarp W. Larsen, city engineer, has 
been appointed city manager of Ludington, 
Mich. 

Cuartes L. Linepack, manager of Ne- 
vada, Mo.. has been appointed at Gaines- 
ville, Ga. 

A. T. LunpBeré has been appointed act- 
ing manager of Arlington County, Va. He 
succeeds Frank C. Hanrahan, manager 
since 1936, who has resigned to retire ef- 
fective July 1. 

Joseph K. McGitiicuppy has been ap- 
pointed manager of Patten and Stacyville, 
Me. 

LAWRENCE 
Ludlow, Vt. 

R. B. Quick has replaced L. W. Sheckles 
as manager of Yoakum, Texas. 

J. J. Raucw, manager of Rock Hill, 
S. C.., since 1939, has been appointed at 
Greenwood, S. C. 

Cuartes A. Ross is town manager of 
Blaine, Me. 

Harowp Storey, formerly of the Colorado 
Municipal League, has heen appointed city 
manager of Lynwood, Calif. 

Jack A. Taper, city engineer, 
Ore., is manager of Milwaukie, Ore.. 

J. P. Tackett is the first city manager 
of Sulphur Springs, Texas. 

Ross Taytor, manager of Yale, Okla., 


been appointed 


PINEL is now manager of 


Bend, 


Peter E. Jandreau 
St. Francis, Me. 


Byron J. Rockwood 
Grand Forks, N. D. 
from 1924-27; Bartlesville. Okla., since 
1927; has been appointed first manager at 
Enid, Okla. 

Roperic B. THoMAs, manager of Corpus 
Christi, has been appointed manager of 
Dallas, Texas, succeeding V. R. Smitham. 

D. B. McCase, Jr., formerly with FPHA 
of St. Joseph, Mo., has been appointed 
manager of Clarinda, lowa. 

CLARENCE E. RIpLey 

Executive Director 

International City Managers’ Association 
Chicago, Ill. 


Public Administration 
Study Aids 
SSISTANTSHIPS and _ internships 
in public administration, with 
stipends ranging from $1,100 to $1,320 
annually, are being made available by 
the School of Public Administration, 
University of Southern California, Uni- 
versity Park, Los Angeles 7, Calif. Re- 
search fellowships and graduate and 
research assistantships in public ad- 
ministration will also be granted. Appli- 


Henry Rolfes, Jr. 
Lake, Mich. 


Sylvan 


Kent Mathewson 
Asheboro, N. 


cation blanks and bulletins are obtain- 
able on request. 

Meanwhile, Dr. Luther Gulick, Pres- 
ident of the Institute of Public Admin- 
istration, 684 Park Avenue, New York 
21, N. Y., announces that participation 
in research projects of the Institute is 
open to qualified graduate students, for 
the period from October 1947, to June 
1948. Several fellowships. ranging from 
free tuition of $450 to a maximum of 
$2,500 are available to outstanding ap- 
plicants on the basis of need. 

Persons accepted as Research Asso- 
ciates will take part in the Institute’s 
current principal research project, a 
comprehensive survey of the develop- 
ment and enforcement of national for- 
est policy in the United States, one 
phase of a wider program which will 
consider problems arising when federal 
and state governments endeavor to in- 
fluence or control various parts of the 
national economy. Application forms 
and further information may be secured 
from the Director of Training. 


The Municipal Bond Market 


Some sales of new issues reported in May issues of The Bond Buyer: 


Rate (%) Term (Years) Basis (%) 


Amount Borrower and Purpose 
$ 71,000 Poughkeepsie, N. Y., Public Improve- 
Series. A, of 
57,500 Ossining, N. Y., Street, Sewer and 
150,000 Indiana, Pa.,: Borough .............. 
150,000 Atchison, Kans., Swimming Pool, Park 
25,000 Campbell, Ohio, Park Improvement 
160,000 Marion, Iowa, Rural Ind. Sch. Dist. .... 
85,000 San Buenaventura, Calif., Playground of 
350,000 Mitchell, S. D., Water Works .......... 
14,000 Ovid, Mich., Water Storage Tank ....... 
98,000 Terrebénne Par., La., Public Improve- 
28,000 Cleveland, Miss., Water Works Improve- 
50,000 Little Chute, Wis., Park Improvement 
and Municipal Garage ..... 
140,000 Wadena, Minn., Public Utility Revenue. . 
90,000 Niles, Calif., Sanitary Dist. ............ 
19,000 Fallbrook, Calif., Public Utility Dist. ... 
5,500 Vanlue, Ohio, Municipal Building ...... 
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1.10 8 Avg. 1.043 
1.20 5 Avg. 1.156 
1.25 1-15 Ser. 1.183 
1.25 10.75 Avg. 1.277 
1.50 5.50 Avg. 1.45 

1.50 10.5 Avg 1.44 

1.75 1-17 Ser. 1.554 
1.75 11 Avg. 1.687 
Lt 4.83 Avg. 1.531 
2 3.5 Avg. 1.83 

2 5.17 Avg. 1.889 
2 1-20 Ser. 1.813 
2.50 5/17 0.-A. Prem. 2.30 

3 1-18 Ser. 2.983 
3.25 17.25 Avg. 3.072 
4.25 1-10 Ser. 3.005 
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Materials 


SOLVAY SALES CORPORATION 


Alkalies and Chemical Products Manufactured by 
The Solvay Process Company 


40 RECTOR STREET NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 


BRANCH SALES OFFICES: 
Boston Charlotte Chicago ® Cincinnati Cleveland Detroit 


Houston ® New Orleans ® New York ® Philadelphia © Pittsburgh 
St. Louis ® Syracuse 
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Conventions=When and Where 


Conventions listed this month for the first time are indicated by an asterisk (*) 


June 16-18—Traverse City, Mich. 

Micuican Association oF oF PoLice. 
Annual Meeting (Park Hotel). Exec. Sec., 
E. B. Wilson, Detroit-Leland Hotel, Detroit 26, 
Mich. 

June 18-20—Buffalo, N. Y. 

New York State CONFERENCE OF Mayors 
anp OrHer Monicipat OrFiciALs. Annual 
Meeting (Hotel Statler). Exec.-Sec., Morgan 
Strong, 6 Elk St., Albany, N. Y. 

Monicipac Encineers Association. In con- 
junction with New York State Conference of 
Mayors. Annual Meeting. Sec.-Treas., Raymond 
W. Murphy, 61 Old Post Road, Rye, N. Y. 


June 19—Newark, N. J. 

American Water Works Association. New 
Jersey Section. Outing. Sec., C.. B. Tygert, 
Box 178, Newark 1, N. J. 


*June 19-20—Lansing, Mich. 

AmericAN PusBitic WELFARE ASSOCIATION. 
Central States Regional Meeting. Dir., Howard 
L. Russell, 1313 E. 60th St., Chicago, IIlL.. 


June 20-21—Duluth, Min. 

CENTRAL STATES SEWAGE WorKs ASSOCIATION. 
Annual meeting (Spalding Hotel). Sec., Paul 
2 Reed, 1098 W. Michigan St., Indianapolis 7, 
Ind. 


June 23-25—Cincinnati, Ohio 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF TAX ADMINISTRAT- 
ors. Annual Meeting. Exec. Sec. Charles F. 
Conlon, 1313 E. 60th St., Chicago, II. 


July 7-10—Toronto, Canada 

SMOKE PREVENTION ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA. 
Annual Meeting (Royal York Hotel). Sec., 
— A. Chambers, 139 N. Clark St., Chicago, 


July 7-11—Cineinnati, Ohio 

NationaL Epucation Association. Annual 
Meeting. Exec. Sec., Willard E. Givens, 1201 
Sixteenth St., NW, Washington, D. C. 


July 6-i2—Paris, France 

SeventH INTERNATIONAL CoNncREss oF LocaAL 
AutuHorities. Sec. General, M. Emile Vinck, 5 
Rue de Regence, Brussels. American Sec., Earl 
D. Mallery, 1313 East 60th St., Chicago 37, III. 


July 8-11—Winnipeg, Canada 

CANADIAN FEDERATION OF Mayors Mu- 
NicIPALITIES. Annual Conference (Hotel Royal 
Alexandria). Exec. Director, Miss J. Allan, 
Mount Royal Hotel, Montreal, Quebec. 


July 21-23—Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
PENNSYLVANIA CHIEFS oF Potice Assocta- 

tion. Annual Meeting (Hotel Sterling). Sec., 

F. B. Titus, 80 Price Ave., Lansdowne, Pa. 


July 21-23—Salt Lake City, Utah 
NationaL Association oF County OFFICIALS. 

Annual Convention (Hotel Newhouse). Sec.- 

Treas., George F. Simmons, Ogden, Utah. 


July 21-25—San Francisco, Calif. 

American Water Works ASSOCIATION AND 
THE FEDERATION oF SEwace Works ASSOCcIA- 
tions. Annual Conference. Sec., A.W.W.A., 
H. E. Jordan, 500 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Sec., F.S.W.A., W. H. Wisely, 325-26 Illinois 
Bldg., Champaign, III. 


July 22-24—Elmira, N. Y. 

New York State Association or CHIEFS OF 
Pouice. Annual Meeting (Mark Twain Hotel). 
Exec.-Sec., R. W. Morris, Box 203, Capital Sta., 
Albany 1, N. Y. 


Aug. 18—New York, N. Y. 

Eastern AssociaTION oF Fire CureFs, An- 
nual Convention (Pennsylvania Hotel). Sec., 
Chas. E. Clark, Box 271, Wayne, Pa. 


Aug. 19-22—New York, N. Y. 

INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF Fire CHIEFS. 
Annual Convention (Pennsylvania Hotel). 
Exec.-Sec., Daniel B. Tierney, 8 Robbins Road, 
Arlington, Mass. 


Aug. 27-29—State College, Pa. 

Water Works Operators’ 
Association. Annual Meeting. Sec., I. M. 
Glace, Harrisburg, Pa. 


Sept. 8-10—New York, N. Y. 

NaTIONAL INSTITUTE OF GOVERNMENT PuR- 
cHasinc. Annual Conference (Hotel Pennsyl- 
vania). Exec. Dir., Albert H. Hall, 730 Jack- 
son Place, NW, Washington 6, D. C. 


*Sept. 11-12—Albany, N. Y. 

AMERICAN PusLic WELFARE ASSOCIATION. 
Northeastern Regional Meeting. Dir., Howard 
L.. Russell, 1313 E. 60th St., Chicago, Ill. 


*Sept. 16-19—Boston, Mass 

New Encranp Water Works ASSOCIATION. 
Annual Meeting (Statler Hotel). Sec. Joseph C. 
Knox, 609 Statler Bldg., Boston, Mass. 


Sept. 17-19—Atlanta, Ga. 

THe Georcia WATER AND SEWAGE Assocta- 
TION. Annual meeting of Short School for Plant 
Operators (School of Technology). G. R. Frith, 
Department of Public Health, Atlanta, Ga. 


Sept. 19-20—Superior, Wis. 

Wisconsin CHIEFS OF POLICE ASSOCIATION. 
Annual Convention (Hotel Androy). Exec. Sec. 
Walter H. Wagner, Sheboygan, Wis. 


Sept. 21-25—Duluth, Minn. 

INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF CHIEFS OF 
Pouce. Annual Conference (Duluth Hotel). 
Exec. Sec. Edward J. Kelly, 918 F. St., NW, 
Washington, D. C. 


*Sept. 29-30—Little Rock, Ark. 
AmerIcaAN” Pusiic WELFARE ASSOCIATION. 

Southwestern Regional Meeting. Dir.. Howard L. 

Russell, 1313 E. 60th St., Chicago, Ill. 


Sept. 29-Oct. 1—Los Angeles, Calif. 

NationaL Institute of Municipa Law Or- 
Ficers. Annual Meeting. Exec. Dir., Charles S. 
Rhyne, 730 Jackson Place, N. W., Washington, 


*Oct. 1-2—Grand Rapids, Mich. 

INTERNATIONAL MunNicipaL Associa- 
TION, Inc. Annual Meeting (Pantlind Hotel). 
Sec., Irvin Shulsinger, 8 E. 41st St., New York 


*Oct. 1-4—Detroit, Mich. 

InstiruTE OF TRAFFIC Encoineers. Annual 
Meeting (Hotel Fort Shelby). Exec. Sec., Rob- 
ert S. Holmes, 212 Strathcona Hall, Yale Uni- 
versity, New Haven, Conn. 


*Oct. 5-8—Jacksonville, Fla. 

AmerRICAN Pusiic Works Association. An- 
nual Meeting. Exec. Dir. D. F. Herrick, 1313 
E. 60th St., Chicago, II. 


*Oct. 5-9—Corondo, Calif. 

INTERNATIONAL City MANAGERS’ ASSOCIATION. 
Annual Meeting. Exec. Sec., Clarence E. Rid- 
ley, 1313 E. 60th St., Chicago, II. 


*Oct. 6-8—Niagara Falls, Ont. 

Tue CANADIAN INSTITUTE ON SEWAGE AND 
Sanitation. Annual Meeting (General Brock 
Hotel). Exec. Sec., Dr. A. E. Berry, Parlia- 
ment Bldg., Toronto, Ont. 


*Oct. 6-10—Chicago, 

NaTIONAL SArety Councit, Annual Meeting 
(Stevens Hotel). General Sec., R. L. Forney, 20 
North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Ill. 


*Oct. 6-11—Atlantie City, N. J. 

American Pusiic Heattu Association. An- 
nual Meeting. (Convention Hall). Exec. Sec., 
Reginald M. Atwater, 1790 Broadway, New 
York, N. Y. 


*Oct. 8-10—Atlantic City, N. J. 

PENNSYLVANIA Water Works ASSOCIATION. 
Annual Meeting (Haddon Hall). Asst. Sec., 
Mrs. Ethel M. Markley, 510 Telegraph Build- 
ing, Harrisburg, Pa. 
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*Oct. 12-15—Colorada Springs, Colo. 
NaTIONAL ASSOCIATION OF COMMERCIAL Or- 
GANIZATION SECRETARIES. Annual Meeting (Ant- 
lers Hotel). Exec. Sec., Elizabeth Glenn, 1615 
H Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
Oct. 13-17—New York, N. Y. 
NaTIONAL RECREATION ASSOCIATION. Annual 
Meeting (Hotel New Yorker). Sec., Howard 
Braucher, 315 Fourth Ave., New York 


Oct. 16-17—Ocean View, Va 
VirciniA INDUSTRIAL WasTES AND SEWAGE 
Works Association. Annual Meeting (Nanse- 
mond Hotel). Sec., A. H. Passler, 815 East 
Franklin St., Richmond 19, Va. 
*Oct. 27-28—Jefferson City, Mo. 
Missournt WATER AND SEWERAGE CONFERENCE. 
Annual Meeting (Governor Hotel). Sec-treas., 
Warren A. Kramer, State Office Bldg., Jeffer- 
son City, Mo. 
*Nov. 12-14—Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Encincers’ Society oF WESTERN PENNSYL- 
vaniA. Annual Meeting (William Penn Hotel). 
Chairman, H. M. Olson, 171 Longue Vue Drive, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
*Nov. 17-20—New York, N. Y. 
Nationa Association oF Housing 
Annual Meeting (Hotel New Yorker). Exec. 
Dir.. Coleman Woodbury, 1313 E. 60th St. Chi- 
cago, Ill. 
*Nov. 17-20—Dallas, Tex. : 
Civit Service ASSEMBLY OF THE UNITED 
Srates AND CANADA. Annual Meeting (Baker 
Hotel). Dir., James M. Mitchell, 1313 E. 60th 
St., Chicago 37, Ill. 
*Nov. 19-21—Washington, D. C. 
American Water Works Association—Four 
States Section. Annual Meeting. Sec. Treas., 
W. A. Welch, 748 Public Ledger Bldg., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 
*Nov. 20—Boston, Mass. 
New Enctanp Water Works ASSOCIATION. 
Annual Meeting (Statler Hotel). Sec. Joseph C. 
Knox, 609 Statler Bldg., Boston, Mass. 


Reapportionment—A Basic 
Reform Urgently Needed 


AN ARTICLE by the United States 
Conference of Mayors in the April 
i issue of its bi-weekly bulletin, The 
United States Municipal News, calls at- 
tention to legislative reapportionment 
as the most basic reform needed in 
American government, if representative 
government is to be a reality instead of 
a myth. 

If, says the News, the cities had the rep- 
resentation in their state legislatures to 
which they are entitled, we would not have 
to worry so much about state-local rela- 
tions. Cities would then have a voice in 
their own affairs and would solve most of 
the problems which hang on their necks 
because of the rural domination exercised 
in the legislative bodies of the states. 

As has been said repeatedly, cities are 
legislative captives of their own states. Un- 
less equitable representation is given to the 
people of the urban areas, we have little 
tight to preach democracy to foreign gov- 
ernments. 
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swe: eperate 207 of them” CR 
Littlepage, Supt. of Transportation, Houston Oil Field 
Material Co., Houston, Texas. 


Two 1939 Ford Trucks owned by 
HOMCO that prove the point: (Above) 
Driver Joe Zachary and Pickup, mile. 
age 207,316; (Below) Driver H, 0, 
Carpenter and Pickup, mileage 228,398. 
Supt. Littlepage adds: “Our Ford 


Trucks deliver trouble-free miles at 


minimum cost!’ 


FORD ELECTRICAL UNITS STAND UP! 


Rugged, easily maneuvered 
Ford heavy duty chassis are 
quick to start, ready to go, 
every time, anywhere! What 
an ideal combination of 
virtues for fire-fighting equip- 
ment! This unit is by Howe 
Fire Apparatus Co., Ander- 
son, Indiana. 


The fame of Ford Trucks for swift, sure starting and all-weather reliability 
rests solidly on Ford design and Ford quality ... in particular, the Ford 
Electrical System. More than 12 million Ford-designed starter motors and 
generators have been built in Ford shops. Repeated tests for electrical 
efficiency consistently prove these fine, Ford-built units to be outstanding. 
Long, trouble-free generator service is assured by such long-life features 
as pre-lubricated, sealed ball bearings on armature shafts, and by bushings 
wick-lubricated from a reservoir with an overflow drain, which prevents 
surplus oil from reaching commutator. Ford starter motors are pre- 
lubricated, requiring no oiling whatever. Ford wiring and generous battery 
and generator capacity adhere strictly to the highest standards of the 
industry. The simplicity and high efficiency of the Ford starting system 
circuit, too, have much to do with Ford’s faithful starting performance. 


MORE FORD TRUCKS IN USE 


Only Ford Brings You All These Long-Life 
ie Features: Your choice of engines, V-8 or SIX 
—each with new Flightlight oil-saving 4-ring 
pistons and precision bearings - true truck frames 
in all models, with siderails doubled in heavy duty 
units - rear axle shafts free of weight-load, *4- 


TODAY 


floating in half-ton units, full-floating in all others 
- big, easy-action brakes with non-warping, score- 
resistant cast drum surfaces—in all, more than fifty 
such endurance engineering features! And more than 
100 body-chassis combinations to choose from. See 
your Ford Dealer now! 


THAN ANY OTHER MAKE! 
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New Publications 


Airport Plan 


Airport Pian. Counties or WESTERN 
New YorK—By Kenneth K. Koontz, Consult- 
ing Engineer. Niagara Frontier Planning 
Board, Buffalo, N. Y. 1947. Maps. Appen- 
dices. 55 pp. 

The report is a survey and analysis of the 
airport needs for Western New York, with a 
view to fitting the pattern into the state plan 
which in turn will fit into the program of the 
national airport plan. Federal, state, county, 
and town officials, as well as interested citizens 
and commercial airline operators cooperated in 
the comprehensive plan and recommendations 
of the report. 

Its most important proposal is the creation 
of an airport authority for the eight-county sec- 
tion of western New York which would develop 
the plan and possibly assume control over the 
entire thirty-seven airports suggested for munici- 
pal ownership in the report. 


Family Needs and 
Public Housing 


A Srupy or Low-Renr Pusiic Housine, Appti- 
cants AND Restwents—An Analysis of Their 
Characteristics. Housing Authority of the city 
of Newark, N. J. 1946. Mimeo. 17 pp. 

Using a sample of some 875 applications of 
families for low-rent housing which were later 
withdrawn by the applicant or the Housing 
Authority, this report compares information 
about the withdrawn applicants with the rec- 
ords of 107 families who had lived in the proj- 
ects and then moved out. The report is import- 
ant not so much for its findings as for the 
general information revealed about the charac- 
teristics and needs of the families interested in 
public housing. 


Building Codes 


InrormaTion On Sources oF MATERIAL For Use 
In Preparing Revising Burtpine 
Copes—Compiled by the Building Code Cor- 
relating Committee of the American Stand- 
ards Association in cooperation with the Na- 
tional Bureau of Standards. American Stand- 
ards Association, 70 E. 45th St., New York 17, 
V. Y. 1947. Mimeo. 32 pp. 

This is a comprehensive listing of source 
material on building codes, including a selection 
of items available from responsible organiza- 
tions. The extent to which the material should 
be incorporated in codes is a matter for the 
judgment of officials or committees undertaking 
state or local work. 


Zoning and Parking 


Zoninc AppLiep to ParKinc—Charles S. LeCraw, 
Jr. and Wilbur S. Smith. The Eno Founda- 
tion for Highway Traffic Control, Inc., Saug- 
atuck, Conn. 1947. 47 pp. Copies available 
free upon request. 

This is a valuable review of practice in this 
rapidly growing field which applies the theory 
of zoning for the required provision of parking 
facilities as an integral part of new construc- 
tion. The booklet has chapters on the follow- 
ing subjects: practices in zoning for parking; 
physical requirements for facilities; zoning ap- 
plied to existing buildings. 


Policemen’s Salaries 


Sacaries WorKinc Conpitions oF PoLice- 
MEN IN Various VircIniA Portce Depart- 
MENTS—League of Virginia Municipalities, 902 
Travelers Bldg., Richmond 19, Va. 1947. 
Mimeo. 15 pp. 50 éenés. Distribution free to 
Virginia Officals. 

A comprehensive tabulation of the salaries 
of the Director of Public Safety, Chief, Cap- 
tain, Lieutenant, Sergeant, Detectives, Patrol- 
men, office clerks, etc., in various Virginia mu- 
Nicipalities. A report also is made on their 
working conditions. 
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Taxation Discussions 


NationaL Tax ASSOCIATION. PROCEEDINGS OF 
Tuirty-NintH NATIONAL CONFERENCE ON TAX- 
aTion—Edited by Ronald B. Welch. National 
Tax Association, Box 1799, Sacramento 8, 
Calif. 1946, 527 pp. $3.75. 

The proceedings include several sections of 


particular interest to municipalities. Among 
them are the following: Fiscal Problems of 
Municipalities, which contains discussions on 


state-lecal fiscal relations, problems of fringe 
communities in a metropolitan area, and new 
sources of revenue; Property Taxation, which 
discusses developments in property tax admin- 
istration, assessment procedures, and alterna- 
tive methods of taxing real property, and Fiscal 
Problems of Selected Cities, among them Minn- 
eapolis, Chicago, Toledo, and Detroit. 


Governmental Activities 


An Inventory OF GOVERNMENTAL ACTIVITIES IN 
THE Stares—By Carl H. Chatters and 
Margorie Leonard Hoover. Municipal Finance 
Officers Association of the United States and 
Canada, 1313 East 60th St., Chicago, II. 
Mimeo. 15 pp. 75 cents. 

Governmental activities in the United States 
are numerous and interwoven, and this in- 
ventory helps to bring the subject into focus. 

Just how many functions are performed by 
city, county, state, and federal governments, and 
what units carry out the various tasks are listed 
in a broad way in this inventory. 

A composite pattern is presented of the major 
activities which does not apply to any individual 
jurisdiction. 


Mental Attitudes 


Don’t Be A Jerk: Jerks Are A Noosense— 
By Hedi Seligsohn: Illustrations by Ben Blank. 
The League for Fair Play, Inc., 11 West 42nd 
St., New York 18, N. Y. 31 pp. 25 cents. 
“Immunization against diseases of the mind 

is a community affair.”’ This is the point brought 

out by this. little book. In an _ exceedingly 

clever approach, the author handles with a 

light touch a weighty subject of serious im- 

plications. She points out the danger that 

threatens an entire community when even a 

few individuals are infected by the germ of 


unsocial, prejudicial ideologies—how one car- 
rier can make the poison widespread. Miss 
Seligsohn demonstrates how our mental pro- 


cesses are conditioned to any kind of thinking, 
to suit the wishes of others, by the use of 
reflex techniques. We are told how we can 
withstand such harmful inroads into our minds 
by using our own brain and by basing our think- 
ing on logic, reason, intelligence, and true 
facts. The writer presents a convincing case 
against prefabricated propaganda and makes an 
eloquent plea for mental health and right atti- 
tudes. 

This publication makes extremely entertain- 
ing reading and is flavored by delightful car- 
toons. G. P. 


Municipal Challenge to 
Congress 
America Can Nor Arrorp Stums—The United 

States Conference of Mayors, 730 Jackson 

Place, Washington, D. C. 1947. 23 pp. 50 

cents per copy to other than city officials. 

An extremely effective, well-designed presen- 
tation which urges the passage of the Taft- 
Eltender-Wagner general housing bill. The 
booklet points ‘out that 6,000,000 slum dwellings 
need to be cleared and that private enterprise, 
unaided, can not do the job. 

Cities cannot afford the continued development 
of slums and blighted areas and are ready to 
meet their share of the costs and go forward 
with slum clearance and public housing. 

The text material is kept to a minimum, but 
the striking layout, photographs, and charts 
should bring home the urgency and importance 
of the message to congressional leaders. 
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Geals for a Fuller Life 


America’s Nreps AND Resources—By J. Fred- 
eric Dewhurst & Associates. The Twentieth 
Century Fund, 330 West 42nd St., New York 
18, N. Y. 1947. 812 pp. $5.00. 

This comprehensive survéy, the result of three 
years of study and research by a staff of 
twenty experts under the direction of Dr. Dew- 
hurst, measures past accomplishments and esti- 
mates future output and needs in virtually every 
part of our entire economic system. It is as if 
all the important publications of the now- 
defunct National Resources Planning Board had 
been condensed, brought up-to-date, and gath- 
ered together in one useful volume. 

The book is both a fact-book of the Amer- 
ican economic system, covering records of pro- 
duction, consumption, and economic change in 
the United States within recent decades, and an 
informed guide for the future, providing those 
who work and plan in each separate field, as 
well as those whose concern is the economy as 
a whole, with the bench-marks essential to in- 
telligent planning and appraisal. 

Well-written, concise chapters of special in- 
terest to municipal officials are those on urban 
redevelopment, housing, and government expen- 
ditures, although almost every phase of urban 
problems and living is touched upon. 

The book’s challenge to every citizen is to 
join the common cause of greater and more 
continuous production with a more fair and 
reasonable distribution of the benefits. 


New Hampshire City 
Management 


Tue MANAGEMENT PLAN ann New HaAmpsHIRE 
Towns anp Cities—By Lashley G. Harvey. 
Mail Dept., University of New Hampshire, 
Durham, N. H. 1947. 23 pp. 10 cents. 

4 contribution of the Bureau of Government 
Research of the University of New Hampshire, 
this booklet gives the background for the man- 
ager movement in New Hampshire and describes 
the state legislation permitting the adoption of 
the manager plan by municipalities. 


Safety Standards 


AmeRICAN Sarery STanpArps—Published by the 
American Standards Association, 70 East 45th 
St., New York 17, N. Y. Illus. 19 pp. 

A list of approximately 200 standards covering 
safety and industrial health is contained in this 
catalogue. Not only are the standards listed but 
a brief description of their contents is given to 
make it easier for those interested, to locate 
standards concerning their own particular fields. 


G.R.A. Proceedings 
PROCEEDINGS OF THE GOVERNMENTAL RESEARCH 

Association, Tuirty-Seconp ANnNuAL Con- 

FERENCE—Governmental Research Association, 

30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 

1947. Mimeo. 91 pp. $2.00. 

Included in this volume are several of the 
addresses delivered at the Association’s annual 
conference last fall. Of special interest to 
municipal officials are the discussions on “New 
Tax Sources for Cities,” “Organized Labor and 
Public Employment.” and “he Role of the 
State in Federal-Local Relationships.” 
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The new ML 4 Athey MobiLoader is designed for 
digging — a sturdily-built unit that gets bigger 
loads Its new heavy-duty digging bucket, fast, 
“Finger-Tip” hydraulic control, new better bal- 
anced “Caterpillar” Diesel Tractor mounting, all 
add up to bigger production and easier opera- 
tion on your digging and loading jobs. 


Athey MobiLoaders employ the time-saving over- 
head method of loading. They cut time by travel- 
ling in a straightline from digging to discharging. 


They eliminate turning, save tractor wear and 
reduce maintenance costs. 


Only the quality-built Athey MobiLoader gives so 
many profitable advantages. It’s the time-proved, 
modern answer to your tractor-loader operations. 


Your Athey -“Caterpillar” Dealer will gladly 
tell you more about the money-saving Athey 
MobiLoader. See him today, or write direct to 
ATHEY PRODUCTS CORPORATION, 5631 
West 65th Street, Chicago 38, Illinois. 


“Finger-Tip" Control — A convenient lever 
gives operator complete and accurate com- 
mand over the movement of the heavy-duty 
bucket. Easier operation, bigger production. 
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Waterfront Planning 


CompreHENSIVE Stupy AND Report On Pro- 
posepv ALAMITOS Bay Marina—Prepared in 
the Dept. of Planning under direction of 
Werner Ruchti, Director. Room 209, City Hall, 
Long Beach 2, Calif. Mimeo, Illus. Charts. 
78 pp. 

A rather complete report, which may be help- 
ful to other municipalities, is presented here. 
Before the analysis was made, extensive re- 
search studies were made of other reports on 
Marinas and related subjects. As a result of in- 
tensive research, the report points out clearly 
why Alamitos Bay should be developed and 
gives an analysis of the benefits which will 
result from the improvement of the Bay. 


New Canadian Journal 


Metrorote—Vol. 1, No. 1. April 1947. Metro- 
pole Publishing Co., Inc., 949 Cherrier St., 
Montreal, Quebec. Subscription rates 
yearly. 

Tue American City welcomes the first issue 
of this well-edited little journal devoted to a 
monthly review of municipal progress on the 
island of Montreal. One of Metropole’s main 
purposes is to publish and to exchange informa- 
tion and advice on municipal problems and 
services. The articles are printed in the Jan- 
guage in which they are written, either English 
or French. 

Metropole should be valuable in helping to 
develop an understanding of and finding solu- 
tions for common municipal problems in tre 
Montreal metropolitan area. 


Suggestions for Research 


FEDERALISM AND INTERGOVERNMENTAL RELATIONS 
—By William Anderson. Public Administra- 
tion Service, 1313 E. 60th St., Chicago 37, Ill. 
1946. 192 pp. $2.00. 

This “budget of suggestions for research” 
contains many searching comments and penetrat- 
ing questions of the justifications for our present 
governmental concepts and procedures, 

In his suggestions for further study, Mr. 
Anderson clearly shows the need for thorough, 
objective investigation of every important 
aspect of the relations between and among the 
national, state, and local governments. 


U. N. Headquarters 


U. N. Heapouarrters, Practica APPLICATION OF 
A PuiLosopHy oF THE Domain oF BuiLpiInc— 
By Le Corbusier. Reinhold Publishing Corp., 
330 W. 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 1947. 
80 pp. $3.50. 


This book is an “on-the-spot” account of the 
seven-months’ search for a suitable site for the 
U. N. Headquarters—a search carried on by an 
international group of experts. It is something 
of an historic document, discussing the events 
leading up to the decision. 

The logic, philosophy, and language of the 
author are unusual and interesting, as are the 
pen and ink sketches with which it is illus- 
trated. Even Le Corbusier, however, seems to 
have difficulty in defending the sanity of the 
events resulting in the selection of a 17 acre site 
within 36 hours, when sites up to 40 square 
miles (26,500 acres) had been considered, ex- 
amined, and reported upon during the seven- 
months’ period. 


Public Power Systems 


AnnuaL SuMMARY oF OPERATIONS OF PuBLIC 
Power Systems—Published by American Pub- 
lic Power Association, 1129 Vermont Ave., 
N. W., Washington 5, D. C. 34 pp. $2.00. 
— to APPA members and reporting util- 
ies. 

This is the public power industry’s first ef- 
fort to publish annually a summary of certain 
operating and financial statistics. Public offi- 
cials will find the information of direct value 
in their system operations, and they will be able 
to make comparisons between systems and sug- 
gest ways and means for improving weak spots. 
All the figures are recorded as reported by the 
particular utility. 


County Planning 


Set-Up or County PLanninc ComMissions— 
Municipal League of Seattle, Seattle, Wash. 
1947. Mimeo. 7 pp. 

This report contains brief charts on the 
organization, procedures, and budgets of nine 
county planning commissions and eight West 
Coast city planning commissions. 


Atomic Bombs 


THe Prostem oF Repucinc VULNERABILITY TO 
Atomic Bomss—by Ansley J. Coale. Prince- 
ton University Press, Princeton, N. J. 1947. 
116 pp. $2.00. 

Our best defense against the atomic bomb 
in two extreme world situations is made the 
basis of the author’s analysis. In the case of 
a completely satisfactory international agree- 
ment, it is still to each country’s advantage to 
minimize its vulnerability by decentralizing its 
national administration, and reducing spot con- 
centration of war potentials and military force. 
The author suggests, as secondary protection, 
governmental encouragement of gradual reduc- 


tion in economic and population concentration . 


in urban areas, and the construction of build- 
ings strengthened against blast and heat. He 
also considers the possibilities of an atomic 
armament race in the case of unlimited pro- 
duction throughout the world, going into the 
technical and analytical problems both  situa- 
tions involve. 


Regional Planning 


Tue Case For Recionat PLANNING, WitH Spe- 
Rererence To New Encianp—By the 
Directive Committee on Regional Planning, 
Yale University. Yale University Press, New 
Haven, Conn. 1947. 94 pp. $10.00. 

The principal purpose of this document -is to 
emphasize the need for regional planning, both 
in New England and throughout the country, 
and to suggest the outlines of an administrative 
organization which will permit the pooling of 
all the powers and resources necessary to effec- 
tive regional planning, without an overconcen- 
tration of power in the federal government or 
a dampening of local and private initiative. It 
is not an effort to offer a specific plan for New 
England but rather to suggest how New Eng- 
land, or any other region, can achieve and im- 
plement appropriate plans. 

There are excellent chapters on the planning 
process and defining regional areas for pian- 
ning. Some of the four-color maps and charts 
add a spectacular flavor to the text material, al- 
though their inclusion may be questioned by 
those interested in the production of lower- 
cost planning publications which would have a 
chance of wider distribution and sale through- 
out the country. 


Highway Control 


Pusiic Conrrot or Highway Access anp Roap- 
swe DeveLtopment—By David R. Levin, Public 
Roads Administration. U. S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 1947. 
154 pp. 35 cents. 

This new edition of the pamphlet which 
originally appeared in 1943 contains the material 
and information which should be of value to 
municipal officials who wish to speed the flow 
of motor vehicle traffic.* 


Government Finance 


Facts anp Ficures oN GoveRNMENT FINANCE— 
1946-1947. The Tax Foundation, 30 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York, N. Y. 144 pp. 

This is a new voulme in the series inaugur- 
ated by the Tax Foundation six years years ago, 
for the purpose of making available to the 
general reader current and historical data re- 
lating to the fiscal operations of government. 
This is an excellent opportunity for editors, 
writers, legislators, and citizens who are con- 
cerned with governmental costs and operations, 
to find out what public funds are spent for. 


*See p. 7 of this issue for a discussion of 
the contents of this pamphlet. 
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Planning Rental Housing 


PLanninc Renrat Housing Projects—Federal 
Housing Administration. Superintendent of 
Documents, U. S. Government Printing Of- 
fice, Washington 25, D. C. 1947. 56 pp. 15 
cents. 

The booklet points out desirable principles 
to be observed in the planning of the building 
or buildings of a rental project and of its site. 
It includes suggested room and unit layouts 
and photographs and sketches which illustrate 
the planning concepts and requirements consid- 
ered by F.H.A. before approval is given to rent- 
al housing mortgage insurance applications. 

The foreword states: “Too much emphasis 
cannot be placed on planning, for the success 
of a project depends upon the satisfaction of 
the tenants with the accommodations provided. 
A good location will attract tenants, but badly 
planned living units will cause them to move to 
something better.” 


Planning and Housing 
Reports 


Battimore, Mp.—Report on The Light Street 
Waterfront Area. 1947. Commission on 
City Plan, 400 Municipal Bldg. Mimeo. 


oun Mass.—Cambridge Fifty Years from 
Now. By Frederick J. Adams. Presented 
by the Cambridge Planning Board. 1947. 
13 pp. 

Provo, Uran—Planning in Utah County. 1946. 
First Annual Report. Utah County Plan: 
ning Association, City and County Bldg. 
Mimeo. 11 pp. 

San Disco, Cauir.—A Plan for La Jolla. 1946. 
A Report to San Diego City Planning Com- 
mission. Illus, 42 pp. 

Winnivec, Canapa—Annual Report. Metropoli- 
tan Plan, Greater Winnipeg. 1947. Metro- 
politan Plan—Greater Winnipeg, 605 Time 
Bldg., Portage and Hargrave, Winnipeg, 
Manitoba. 24 pp. 

—Preliminary Report on Transportation. Part 
of Metropolitan Plan for Greater Winnipeg. 
No. 3 of Master Plan Reports Prepared 
Jointly by Metropolitan Planning Commit- 
tee, Winnipeg Town Planning Commission. 
1946. Mimeo. Charts. 41 pp. 


Other Reports Received 


Avance, Nepr.—Annual Report of the City 
Manager. 1946. 25th Anniversary of City 
Manager Government in Alliance. Tables. 
Illus. 33 pp. 

Boone, JTowa—Financial 
Tables. Mimeo. 24 pp. 

Cuicaco, Itt.—Chicago’s Report to the People. 
1933-1946. Illus. 364 pp. $1. 

CumBERLAND, Mp.—Improving the Government 
of Cumberland. A Report to the Mayor and 
Council of Cumberland. By Joseph M. Ray, 
Professor and Head of Dept. of Government 
and Politics. University of Maryland. 32 pp. 

Darien, Conn.—Annual Town Report. 1946. 
Charts. 65 pp. 

Derroir, Micu.—Fortieth Annual Report of 
the Board of County Road Commissioners 
of Wayne County. 3800 Barlum Tower. 
Charts. Illus. 96 pp. 

Kansas, Mo.—Your City Government. Annual 
Report. 1945-1946. Charts. Illus. 48 pp. 

Ricnmonp, Va.—License Taxes on Amusements 
in Virginia Municipalities. League of Vir- 
ginia Municipalities, 902 Travelers Bldg. 
Mimeo. 14 pp. 50 cents. Distribution free 
to Virginia Officials. 

SacRAMENTO, CaLir.—Proceedings Sixth Annual 
Conference of the Western Governmental 
Research Association. “Governmental Re- 
search and Reorganization for Peace.” 1946 
Mimeo. 39 pp. 

San Francisco, Catir.—Annual Report of the 
Department of Public Works, City and 
County. 260 City Hall. 1946. Mimeo. II- 
lus. Charts. 180 pp. 

Teaneck, N. J.—The Proposed 1947 Budget. 
The Teaneck Township Council. Charts. 
Illus. 16 pp. 

Wasuincton, D. C.—Mortgagees’ Handbook. A 
Section 203 Guide for F.H.A. Approved 
Mortgagees. 1946. Charts. Appendix. For 
sale by the Superintendent of Documents, 
U. S. Government Printing Office. $3.25. 
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Gas from fe e fuel 
for this INTERNATIONAL U-4 En- 
gine and 5 KW generator set. 

The electric power and heat devel- 
oped operates a sewage disposal plant of 
1,500,000 cu. ft. daily capacity for the 
City of Burlington, Wisconsin. 

The engine has given more than 25,000 
hours of service at one-third the cost of 
operating with purchased electric power. 
Depreciation of the engine as well as 
charges for standby electric service are 
included in the costs of operation. 

International Power really pays for it- 
self here! Ask the International Indus- 
trial Distributor near you to help select 
the International engines, power units, 
tractors and matched equipment for your 
community’s use. 


Industrial Power Division 
INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
180 North Michigan Avenue ¢ Chicago 1, Illinois 


INTERNATIO 


WHEEL TRACTORS - DIESEL ENGINES 


INTERNATIONAL 
HARVESTER 


We 


Exhaust gas of this International U-4 engine heats water for one 
of the processes of sewage treatment while its generator sup- 
plies power for sludge pumps and other power applications. 
The cooling system is connected to heat-exchangers for 
water heating and to heat the main building in winter. Hourly 
cost for all maintenance, depreciation, lubrication and electric 
standby service, based on hours used, is $0.0639. 


POWER UNITS) 
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News and Illustrations 


liems of interest to city, town and county officials and others concerned with the 
economical construction and efficient operation of public improvement undertakings 


“Carryable” Pump 
Reduces Operation Cost 


A dominant feature of the Homelite 
pump is its “carryability’—one man 
can pick it up and carry it when and 
where it is needed. This eliminates 
many difficulties of transportation. 

Fast and completely automatic self- 
priming keeps seepage water down at 
strainer level, providing dry footing for 
workmen in excavations or manholes. 
High suction lift of 28 feet permits 
pumping out deep pits or wells. Non- 
clogging, self-scouring design, with re- 
placeable wear plates, enables it to 
handle mud and solids easily and 
safely. With discharge pressures up to 
45 pounds and heads up to 100 feet, the 
pump is suitable for auxiliary fire pro- 
tection or for water supply to concrete 
mixers, tank wagons, or fire engine 
booster tanks. 

Homelite Carryable pumps are avail- 
able in sizes of 114, 2, and 3 inches with 
built-in gasoline-engine drive and ca- 
pacities from 4,000 to 15,000 gallons 


per hour. Also available are a mobile 
4-inch pump of 30,000 gph capacity and 
electric-motor-driven 2-and 3-inch 
pumps. 

Complete specifications may be ob- 
tained by writing to the Homelite 
Corp., Port Chester, N. Y. 


Catching Up on 
Business Machines 


With unfilled orders now greater than 
the total income from sales for any 
two pre-war years, the Burroughs 
Adding Machine Company, Detroit 32, 
Mich. has enlarged its production, 
sales, and service facilities throughout 
the world. To meet this demand, the 
company has undertaken a changeover 
from making 582 special-purpose mod- 
els to volume production of 95 general- 
purpose improved machines. Simple 
modifications by field service men can 


ORDERS ON THE BOOKS © 
FOR NEW BURROUGHS | 


MACHINES 
As of Dec. 31,1946 


COMPARED WITH BEST 
PRE-WAR YEAR END 
ORDER CONDITION 


572,000,000 8,000,000 


adapt the reduced number of models to 
practically all uses formerly served by 
the 582. 

A program of improving and enlarg- 
ing the 558 sales and service centers 
in the United States and Canada, and 
its 215 branches and dealers’ offices: in 
other countries, was instituted last 
year. The company also has thirty-four 
operator schools where its customers 
may send employes to learn to operate 
Burroughs machines. 


The sales and service departments 
produced record results in $78,000,000 
of orders for business machines, serv- 
ice, and supplies last year. Orders for 
every class of machines—calculators, 
adding machines, bookkeeping ma- 
chines, accounting machines, cash reg- 
isters, and cash machines—exceeded 
previous totals. 

No matter where the Burroughs cus- 
tomer may be, or how old his machine, 
Burroughs service is available and 
ready to make prompt repairs and reg- 
ular inspections through factory- 
trained service men. Free service is 
given for an initial guaranty period, 
and each local office keeps permanent 
records of all machines in its territory. 

Last October, the Board of Directors 
elevated John S. Coleman from Vice- 
president to President and Chief Ex- 
ecutive Officer of the company, to suc- 
ceed Alfred J. Doughty who resigned 
on advice of his physician. Laurence 
V. Britt, formerly executive Vice-presi- 
dent, became Chairman of the Board 
and Chairman of the new Executive 
Committee. John L. Stewart was ele- 
vated from Vice-president to Executive 
Vice-president and continues as treas- 
urer. Engineering and marketing func- 
tions were placed under two Vice-pres- 
idents. 


Combination Dragline-Clamshell-Crane-Bulldozer Tractor 


The Hyster Co., Portland 8, Ore., has 
designed a unit for installation on the 
D6 and D7 models of the Caterpillar 
track-type tractors that is a combina- 
tion of dragline, clamshell, crane, and 
bulldozer. 

An outstanding use of this combina- 
tion of utility and production tool is 
in the laying of pipe lines. The Hysta- 
way draglines the ditch, operates as a 
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crane to lower the pipe, and then com- 
pletes the operation by backfilling with 
the bucket or bulldozer, affecting a con- 
siderable saving of time. 

The Hystaway is being used in many 
places where a shovel is not practi- 
cable; the removal of the Hystaway 
unit, in an hour, returns the Cater- 
pillar tractor to its work of bulldozing 
or drawbar operation. 
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Your Jaeger distributor is today supply head- 
quarters for contractors in your locality who 
are applying modern low-cost air power to 
their work. He handles the finest air tools, 
engines and compressors on the market — 
he knows air—he is an important link in 
a chain of 128 Jaeger air stations across 
the U. S. and Canada which give on-the- 
spot service to contractors wherever their 
jobs may be. 


Why Jaeger Air COSTS LESS 


75% to 100% larger “Tough Swedish Twin” 
valves, ultra-lapped to leakproof closure — 20% 
to 30% slower, cooler piston speed — 100% 
efficient intercooling — force feed lubrication — 
balanced, precision parts — mean smoother, vibra- 
tionless performance, free air flow without the 
usual heat, carbon and power-wasting back pres- 
sure — more air from every pound and dollar of 
fuel and much lower upkeep with compressor 
units that outlast their original engines* 3-tol. 


*Caterpillar, Continental, International power. 


TOP QUALITY AT BEDROCK PRICES: Tripled factory output 
and latest high-speed production tools are keeping Jaeger 
prices far below cost levels of materials and labor. 


THE JAEGER MACHINE CO. 
Main Office and Factory — Columbus 16, Ohio 
REGIONAL OFFICES 


8 E. 48th St. 226 N. LaSalle St. 235-38 Martin Bidg. 
New York 17, N. Y. Chicago 1, Ill. Birmingham 1, Ala. 


AIR COMPRESSORS, MIXERS, PUMPS, HOISTS, PAVING 
MACHINERY, TRUCK MIXERS — DISTRIBUTORS IN 128 CITIES 
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LIQUID METERS 
All Sizes All Types 


Worthington-Gamon Meter Co. 
Subsidiary 
WORTHINGTON PUMP & MACHINERY CORP. 
296 South Street Newark 5, New Jersey 


Filter Medium For 
All Purposes 


Has outstanding advantages over sand and quartz media: 
. Length of filter runs doubled 
. Only about one-half as much wash water required 
. Less coating, caking or balling with mud, lime, iron 
or manganese 
. Filters out of service less because of shorter wash 
cycle 
Better removal of bacteria, micro-organic matter, 
taste and odor 
. Increased filter output with better quality effluent 
. Not just the top portion, but the entire bed, aids 
in filtering 
8. Can be used in all types of filters using a filter 
medium 
9. A perfect supporting medium for synthetic resins 
0. An ideal filter medium for industrial acid and alkaline 
solutions 
11. Decidedly advantageous for removal of fibrous mater- 
ial as found in swimming pool filters 


Additional information, recommendations and 
quotations furnished upon request 
y 


PALMER FILTER EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
822 E. 8th “St. Erie, Pa. 


Engineers and Sales Agents 


REPRESENTING — 


ANTHRACITE EQUIPMENT Corp. 


Anthracite Institute Bldg., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
‘THE AMERICAN CITY © ~June 1947 | 
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For City Plants and Streets 
Allis‘Chalmers 1847-1947 


Fortunate is the municipal official in 
having at his command so many manu- 
facturers of the machinery, devices, 
and materials that operate his water, 
sewage, and electric plants. Hundreds 
of these manufacturers make individual 
or a limited number of products. A 
few can supply a major portion of this 
equipment. Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., 
Milwaukee 1, Wis., is one of the latter. 
Moreover, the company is one of the 
few manufacturing street and highway 
machinery as well as municipal plant 
equipment. It is appropriate that its 
hundred years of progress, and its pres- 
ent products, should now be outlined 
exclusively for municipalities in a 
twenty-page illustrated booklet enti- 
tled Public Works Equipment. 

With the exception of boiler and fuel- 
handling equipment, A-C builds a com- 
plete line of power generation equip- 
ment, including hydro, gas, and steam 
turbines; condensers, air ejectors, gen- 
erators, excitors, water conditioning 
equipment, and low- and high-pressure 
and boiler-feed centrifugal pumps. 

In the field of power distribution and 
control the company builds switchgear, 
transformers, circuit breakers, unit 
substations, motor generators, mercury 
are rectifiers, switchboards and con- 
trols, and all types of motors from one 
hp to 7,000 hp and up, and motor 
starters. 

The range of general machinery in- 
cludes sewage and sludge ‘pumps, 
grinders, kilns, blowers, and screens for 
sewage plants. Water works equipment 
includes all sizes and types of centrifu- 
gal pumps and motors. Tractors, grad- 
ers, crushers, screens, kilns, sifters and 
roller mills are among the products for 


| street and highway construction. 


The brochure tells of each type of 
equipment. Two sets of giant equipment 
are shown operating in Chicago. One 
is the pump which will make the Chi- 
cago filtration plant the largest in the 
world, with a capacity of 320 mgd. The 
other is the turbo blowers, each of 
100,000 cubic feet per minute, that aer- 


| ate Chicago’s sewage in the world’s 


largest treatment plant. Four 50-mgd 
raw water pumps and one 75-mgd are 
shown in the Milwaukee filtration 
plant. There also are two 20-mgd 
wash-water pumps. All are driven by 
Allis-Chalmers synchronous’ motors 
and controlled by A-C switchgear. De- 
pendability is illustrated by the Bril- 
liant Pumping Station in Pittsburgh, 
Pa., where six pumping units still are 
operating after sixteen years’ exper- 
ience. 


Lead Industries Association 


Elects Officers 


At the annual meeting of the Lead 
Industries Association, Robert Lindley 
Ziegfeld was elected Acting Secretary 
and Treasurer; K. C. Brownell, Vice- 
president and member of the executive 
committee and board of directors, and 


D. N. Burruss, Jr., was elected to the 
board of directors. All other officers 
and directors were reelected. 

Mr. Brownell is Executive Vice-pres- 
ident of American Smelting and Re- 
fining Co., and Mr. Burruss is the Gen- 
eral Manager of Metals Refining Co. 


DEMA Holds Sessio 


The Diesel Engine Manufacturers As- 
sociation, comprised of diesel-engine 
manufacturers in the United States, re- 
cently completed a session attended by 
advertising and public relations men 
who discussed trends and practices of 
advertising and public relations in the 
field. 


Among the participating speakers 
were E. J. Schwanhausser, Vice-presi- 
dent of Worthington Pump and Ma- 
chinery Corp. and President of DEMA; 
Allen P. Colby, Advertising Manager 
of The National Supply Co.; A. L. 
Davis, Advertising Manager of Worth- 
ington; Howard H. Cohenour, Mana- 
ger of Advertising and Sales Promotion 
for The Buda Co.; Henry J. Barbour, 
Manager of Sales Promotion and Pub- 
licity for Fairbanks, Morse & Co.; J.. 
W. Vance, Assistant Director of Public 
Relations for International Harvester 
Co., and Frank A. Uniack, Director of 
Public Relations for Cleveland Diesel 
Engine Division of General Motors 
Corp. 


This photograph, taken during construc- 
tion of Idlewild Airport near New York City, 
illustrates how easy it is to seal pipe joints 
with TMC pipe joint compound. 


Seal Pipe Joints 


this Modern, Easy Way 


No heating or other elaborate preparation is necessary. 
Simply apply a brush coat of the primer and then trowel on 
TMC pipe joint compound. It goes on smoothly and uni- 
formly, without lumps or weak spots. It is flexible enough 
to absorb the ordinary stress of slight deflections without 


breaking or leaking. 


The joint will remain secure and 


tight because TMC compound will not disintegrate or 


decay. 


Learn how your city can keep pipe construction and 
maintenance costs down. Send for free folder on TMC 


pipe joint compound. 


MATERIALS CORPORATION 


204 WEST STREET 
NEW YORK 13, N. Y. 
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BELL SYSTEM uses 


Motoricta 2-WAY RADIOTELEPHONE | 


to round out its nationwide service 


more to come 


The Bell System’s mobile telephone ser- 
vice, first introduced at St. Louis in June 
of 1946, is now providing service in 35 
of the Nation’s leading cities. Mobile 
service was introduced in these cities in 
the following order: St. Louis, Green 
Bay, Wis., Cincinnati, Detroit, Phila- 
delphia, Newark, Chicago, Washington, 
Cleveland, San Francisco, Boston, Houston, 
Pittsburgh, Atlanta, Baltimore, Mil- 
waukee, Columbus, New Orleans, New 


FOR INFORMATION ON HOW 2-WAY RADIOTELEPHONE CAN SERVE YOU- Write Direct i: | 


York, Indianapolis, Miami, Denver, 
Oklahoma City, Kansas City, Fort Worth, 
Memphis, Salt Lake City, Ottawa, IIL, 
Peoria, Ill., Springfield, Ill., Birmingham, 
Dayton, Los Angeles, Seattle and Toledo. 
Licenses had also been granted to oper- 
ated stations in Minneapolis, Louisville, 
Richmond and Akron, and for a second 
channel in Boston. New York already 
had a second channel and several of the 
other cities which already had service were 
planning for second and third channels. 


In many of the cities which now have 
mobile service, Motorola mobile trans- 
mitting and receiving equipment made 
by Motorola Inc., is being used. These 
cities include: Urban—St. Louis, Houston, 
Chicago, Philadelphia, Cincinnati, Wash- 
ington, D. C., Cleveland, San Francisco, 
Detroit, Atlanta, Pittsburgh, Indianapolis, 
Newark, New Orleans, Milwaukee, Balti- 
more, Boston, Denver, Columbus, Miami, 
Fort Worth, Oklahoma City, Kansas City 
and Dallas; Highway—Chicago-—St. Louis, 
Cincinnati and Green Bay. 


CHICAGO 51 * COMMUNICATIONS 
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New Check Writer and Signer 


With Insurance Gurantee 


The Todd Blue Streak Protectograph 


The Todd Co., Rochester, N. Y., is 
now prepared to deliver its new Blue 
Streak Protectograph check writer and 
signer with insurance policies at no 
cost, protecting the users of the ma- 
chine against loss from forgery. 

The mechanism performs six opera- 
tions in a single process: imprinting, 
protecting, adding, listing, counting, 
and signing—as many as 2,500 to 3,000 
checks in one hour. 

The Blue Streak provides disburse- 
ment, safety, and control to the extent 
that amounts can not be changed or 
removed without destroying the check 
itself. 


Gardner-Denver Appointments 


The Gardner-Denver Co., Quincy, 
Ill, has appointed L. L. Lawrence 
Manager of the Boston branch office, 
and A. H. Jones Director of the Ex- 
port Office in New York City. 

Mr. Lawrence was formerly in the 


New York City branch office, and Mr. 
Jones has served for many years as 
Manager of the Los Angeles branch. 
Mr. Jones was also elected Vice-presi- 
dent of the newly-formed Gardner- 
Denver Western Hemisphere Co. 


Toledo Awards Contract 
to Nichols Engineering 


The Nichols Engineering & Research 
Corp., 60 Wall Tower, New York 5, 
N. Y., has been awarded a contract 
by Toledo, Ohio to remove two old 
manually-stoked incinerator units and 
install Nichols Monohearth mechan- 
ically-stoked units. 

Toledo is the twenty-second city to 
install or begin construction of the 
Nichols Monohearth. 


Nordberg Appoints Brooks 
Sales Engineer 


E. C. Brooks has been appointed sales 
engineer of the Heavy Machinery Div. 
of the Nordberg Mfg. Co., Milwaukee 
7, Wis. 

Previously 
associated 
with Busch- 
Sulzer Bros., 
Diesel Engine 
C a, Mr. 
Brooks’ ex- 
perience has 
included gen- 
eral electrical 
en gineering 
as well as 
the diesel 
field. 

Mr. Brooks 
already 
assumed the responsibilities and duties 
of his new position. 


E. C. Brooks 


BE SURE 
of, the 
BEST 


“Diamond Line” 


Precise manufacturing proc- 
esses plus the skill acquired ss 
by 91 years of experience is a 
your assurance of the highest 
possible quality when you 

use items from McDonald's 
well-known Diamond Line. 


Every Job 


A Roller For 


Sturdy, heavy-duty rollers, engineered 
to stand up under the toughest conditions. 
Pierce-Bear Tandem Rollers are powered 
by economical Allis-Chalmers 4-cylinder 
industrial type gasoline engines. Vari- 
able weights, from 31/2 to 5 tons with 
built-in water 
tanks for ballast 


Pierce Medium Bear 
3¥2-5 tons 


Pieree Baby Bear 
22-3 tons 


and wet rolling. 


The new 2}/2-3-ton Pierce Baby 
Bear is designed for close-in work 
and small area maintenance. It 
works against a curb up to 25 
inches high and within 1!/2 inches 
of a higher wall or building. Final 
drive is within the rear roll. Use 
Pierce-Bear Tandem Rollers for 
all-arbund performance. Write for 
folder. 


Pierce-Bear Rollers 


Lewis Manufactuing Co. 
415 Hoefgen Ave.—San Antonio 6, Tex. 


This Patent Cap Stop and 
Drain—flat way, high pressure 
with malleable tee or lever 
handle right or left, can also 
be furnished in a stop pattern. 
Production is up, and we wel- 
come inquiries regarding 
prices and availabilities. 


A. Y. McDONALD MFG. CO. 
DUBUQUE, IOWA 


BRASS GOODS « PUMPS « OIL EQUIPMENT 
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Original Woodcut by Lynd Ward 


Underwater installations, for which large quantities of 


cast iron pipe have been used through the years, frequently pre- 


sent special and sometimes difficult problems. Pipe design 


or installation methods, or both, may be involved. If you have 


east iron 


U. S. PIPE & FOUNDRY CO. 
General Offices: Burlington, N. J. 
Plants and Sales Offices throughout U.S.A. 


such a problem, we shall be glad to 
share our extensive knowledge of 
how others have met similar 
conditions—an experience acquired 
in nearly fifty years of supplying 
U. S. Cast Iron Pipe for river- 


crossings and other subaqueous jobs. 
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C. L. Cummins Elected 
Chairman of the Board 
Cc. L. Cummins was elected Chair- 


man of the board of the company he 
founded in 1919, the Cummins Engine 


Co., Inc., Co- 
lumbus, Ind. 
J. I. Miller 


elected 
President at 
the same an- 
nual meeting 
of stockhold- 
ers and di- 
rectors. 

The firm 
Was organized 
to build the 
Cummins oil 
engine, wide- 
ly used in the 
automotive, 
industrial, and marine fields. In 1930, 
the development of the Cummins fuel 
distribution and injection system, which 
made possible the building of the first 
successful high-speed diesel, instigated 
a wide use of the oil engine in automo- 
biles and buses. 

Mr. Miller has been with Cummins 
since 1934. 

Other officers elected by the board 
are: V. E. McMullen, executive Vice- 
president; R. E. Huthsteiner, Vice- 
president and General Manager; H. L. 
Knudsen, Vice-president of engineer- 
ing; Carl R. Fox, Vice-president and 
work manager; D. C. Bottorff, Secre- 
tary and Treasurer; R. E. Lay, Assistant 
Secretary and Assistant Treasurer, and 
Edwin G. Crounch, Assistant Secre- 
tary. 


Improved Chemical Feeder 
For Water, Sewage Service 


An improved stroke adjustment 
which regulates the volume of liquid 
pumped, and which is especially use- 
ful for pumping one or more liquids 
in precisely metered quantities, has 
been announced by Milton Roy Co., 
1327 E. Mermaid Ave., Philadelphia 18, 
Pa. 

The micro-indicating adjustment, 
which comes with all standard Milton 
Roy chemical pumps, provides precise 
control of plunger stroke by means of 
a hand wheel and is accurate even 
for pumping in volumes as small as one 
pint per hour. A vernier dial permits 
quick and convenient resetting to any 
predetermined stroke length, to within 
1/750 of the full length of the full 
stroke, without stopping the pump. 
Milton Roy pumps are available also 
with automatic motorized stroke ad- 
justment. 

Valves and parts are supplied in any 
metal or alloy that can be cast and 
machined, and in several plastics to 
meet practically all corrosion resis- 
tance requirements. 

Detailed information of the device 
is contained in Catalog No. 146, which 
may be obtained by writing to the 
company. 
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In the new M-B Power Grader, Meili-Blumberg Corporation, makers 
of construction and industrial equipment for the past twenty-five 
years, have combined many new features around International 
Power to give users low cost road and street maintenance and, with 
the full line of attachments, an all-year tool. Check these features: 


1. Hydraulic power direct on moldboard 6. Powered by big 40 H.P. Interna- 


gives maximum blade pressure. tional Tractor. 
2. Handles all types of maintenance fast 7. Husky all-welded frame — resists 
— 2 to 16 miles per hour at low cost. twisting. 


8. Balanced weight means easy steer- 
-ing, steady traction, with approx- 
tely 7500 p ds blade pressure. 


4. Worm gear center-post sieering for 9. Built rugged to do tough jobs. 
ease of operation. 


3. All blade and attachments controlled 
from operator's platform. 


10. Attachments for every job — scari- 
5. Big 12 x 38 low-pressure tires turn fier, snow plow, bulldozer, leaning 
engine power into PUSH. front wheels, all-weather cab. 


10 TIMES FASTER THAN 
HAND STRIPING..... 


Does slow, tedious hand striping make it 
impossible for you to keep up with today’s 
traffic demands? Does it endanger your 
safety record? Then consider using M-B 
Street Markers. With an M-B Marker, one 
man stripes ten times as fast as the man 
marking by hand. The machine handles 
ALL types of striping...can also be used 
as an all-purpose paint sprayer. Requires 
no experience. Hand-propelled or self-pro- 
pelled models. 


Complete Markers for In- 
dustrial, Street and all 
Highway Marking jobs. 
Ask for Bulletin No. 121. 


MEILI-BLUMBERG CORP. 


BOX A-6, NEW HOLSTEIN, WISCONSIN 
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AUTOMATIC VOTING MACHINES 


WERE USED BY 14,000,000 VOTERS 
AT THE NOVEMBER, 1946 ELECTIONS 


Among the 3,775 Progressive Cities and Towns Using Automatic Voting Machines are: 


New York City Seranton 
Buffalo Louisville 
Baltimore Dallas 

San Francisco San Antonio 
Philadelphia Hartford 
Harrisburg New Haven 
Erie St. Paul 


Pittsfield Oshkosh 
Brookline Des Moines 
Jersey City Atlanta 
Newark Miami 
Detroit Jacksonville 
Grand Rapids Indianapolis 
Mobile Seattle 


If Your Community Is Interested in a More Efficient 


and Less Expensive Voting System—Write 


AUTOMATIC VOTING MACHINE CORPORATION 
JAMESTOWN 55, NEW YORK 


THE BEST NON-CORROSIVE 
AND ANTI-RUST COATING 
IN THE WORLD WILL FAIL 
UNLESS PROPERLY APPLIED 


AS NATIONALLY APPROVED APPLICATORS OF 
SUCH MATERIALS AS NO-OX-ID, BARRETT AND 
OTHER COATINGS WE COMBINE CRAFTSMAN- 
SHIP AND PRODUCT TO INSURE MAXIMUM 
PROTECTION ON— 


STEEL STAND PIPES 
ELEVATED WATER TANKS 
WATER MAINS 
PENSTOCKS 
LOCK GATES 
OTHER WATER WORKS INSTALLATIONS 


BUILDING INSTALLATIONS 


WHERE SURFACE OF PRESSURE AND 
GRAVITY TANKS, COOLING TOWERS, 
DEHUMIDIFIERS, AIR CONDITIONERS, 
ETC., REQUIRE TREATMENT OUR 
SERVICES ARE AVAILABLE. 


W.A.BRIGGS BITUMEN Co. 


3303 Richmond St. 
Philadelphia 34, Pa. 


New York Representative ALFRED CONHAGEN, INO. 
429 W. 17th Bt. New York City Phone Chelsea 2-1676 


WATER CONDITIONING AND 
SEWAGE TREATMENT PLANTS 


Send for Bulletin 6200 
Accelo Sewage Filter 


INFILCO INC., 325 W. 25th Pl., Chicago 16 


“HOLD FIRM" 


A NEW TEST PLUG 


For Testing Mains Conveying 


PACKING RING 
RUBBER GASKET one 


OIL AIR 


For testing cast iron, steel, 
transite, soil and concrete pipe 
lines, without the necessity of 
valves; test pipe as you lay 
them; eliminate open trench 
and hazards; special for test- 
ing reclaimed pipe, valves and 
fittings. Installed by any un- 
skilled laborer; withstands 
300 lbs. hydrostatic pressure, 
light in weight; same clamps 
fit many sizes of pipe. Made 
in all sizes. Used by the 


paren 
Circular and Complete Infor: 
TEST PLUG 1 CO. (not Inc.) SKOKIE, ILL. 
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Holophane Appoints Rae 


Gene G. Rae has been appointed 
manager of the Controlens Division of 
the Holophane Co., Inc., 342 Madison 
Ave, New 
York 17, N. Y. 
This division 
has been or- 
ganized to 
assist accred- 
ited Holo- 
phane lens 
distributors 
in the design, 
promotion, 
and sale of 
lighting 
equipment 
employing 
Holophane 
Controlenses. 

Mr. Rae has been with the company 
since 1937, first in the capacity of illum- 
inating engineer and then as field en- 
gineer in Washington, D. C. 


Gene G. Rae 


Low-Cost Fire Unit 


Consisting of a gasoline-driven high 
pressure utility pump, 75 feet of supply 
hose and 250 feet of fire hose; an 18- 
foot, 3-section extension ladder; a fire 
axe, and a hand-type extinguisher, the 
Porto-Pumper offers a complete high- 
pressure portable-pumping and _ fire- 
fighting unit that is particularly valu- 
able where it may be impractical to 
install expensive equipment yet where 
fire-protection is essential. 

Small towns and villages, municipal 
resorts, railroad and lumber yards, and 


The Porto Pump—a compact, easily 
transportable unit. 


shipyards, and forest preserves may 
find use for this equipment which is at- 
tachable to automobile, jeep, or truck 
for rapid transportation. 

Manufactured by Porto-Pump, Inc., 
227 Iron St., Detroit 7, Mich., this unit is 
estimated by the manufacturer to cost 
about one-sixth of the average mini- 
mum-priced, fire-fighting-pumping unit 
on the market. 


Propeller-Head Sprinkler 


The Cannon Electric Development Co. 
has begun distribution of its new ball- 
bearing lawn and garden sprinkler. 
Anchored by means of a spike and 
round mud plate, the sprinkler stands 
14 inches above the ground and has a 
diecast aluminum-alloy head with a 
solid zine-alloy base. 


The Cannon Propeller Head sprinkler 
type Mo. SS-1-A. 


The propeller head whirls on ball 
bearings set in stainless steel races, 
The eight oblong jets are designed to 
yield a fine spray by permitting the 
streams of water to hit an angular 
baffle. 


A standard hose coupling nut is in- 
cluded with the spike, and the sprink- 
ler may be obtained with a “sled” base 
attachment. 

A catalog may be obtained by writ- 
ing to the Catalog Dept., Cannon Elec- 
= Development Co., 3209 Humboldt 

, Los Angeles 31, Calif. 


SPECIALISTS in 


BRONZE TABLETS 


For Every Municipal Need 


Memorial and Commemorative Tab- 
lets for Municipal Buildings—Hos- 
pitals e Homes @ Courts @ Schools e 
Art Centers. 


Bronze Tablets and Letters for Statues, 
orner: » Doorpl , Signs. 


Send for illustrated catalog with com- 
plete “order-by-mail” information. 


UNITED STATES BRONZE 
SIGN CO., INC. 


“Bronze Tablet Headquarters” 
Dept. AC 


570 Broadway New York 12, N. Y. 


‘“GUNITE’ C 
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CONTRACTORS 


GENERAL OFFICES —ALLENTOWN, PENNA..U.S.A. 


NO MAINTENANCE 
IN 22 YEARS 


The before and after photos show a 
reservoir we re-lined with “GUNITE” 
in 1925 for the Village of East Aurora, 
N. Y. Recently Mr. V. E. Haemmer- 
lein, Village Engineer, wrote us: 


“The job you did of Guniting our 
reservoir is still in first class condition. 
Some hair cracks have developed near 
the top. I drilled one-half-inch holes 
where some of these cracks showed but 
find that they are only about one inch 
deep. They do not go beyond rein- 
forcing. We have had no mainten- 
ance whatsoever.” 


We can similarly solve your prob- 
lem if you have an old leaky or dis- 
integrated reservoir. We invite you 
to call on us for complete information, 
recommendations or estimates on any 
“GUNITE” work which you may be 
planning. 


Our 72-page bulletin D2300 des- 
cribes this job and scores of other 
profitable uses of "GUNITE." Write 
for your free copy today. 
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DEMPSTER BROTHERS, INC. 367 SPRINGDALE, KNOXVILLE, TENNESSEE 
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It is unfortunate but true, that some towns still permit 
trash and rubbish to be deposited at the rear of 
buildings, in alleys, and even on side streets as shown 
in the scene above. In addition to being feeding sta- 
tions for rodents and flies . . . breeding spots for 
disease, it is a very costly method of trash and rubbish 
collection. 


All of these undesirable features can be eliminated at 
once, and at tremendous savings, with the Dempster- 
Dumpster System of trash and rubbish collection. Why 
pay for all the extra time and extra labor it takes to 
gather and load this seattered rubbish when one man 
and one Dempster-Dumpster Hoisting Unit can do the 
work of 4 or 5 ordinary trucks? 


The Dempster-Dumpster System comprises one Demps- 
ter-Dumpster Hoisting Unit mounted on your truck 
chassis, and any number of required detachable bodies, 
of several different designs, and all handled by the 
same truck unit. Bodies range in size from 4 to 10 
cu. yd. capacities, and are placed at convenient points 
as trash receptacles in the business district, factory 
areas, schools, residential areas and housing projects. 


As these bodies are filled, the Dempster-Dumpster 
truck hoisting unit makes scheduled rounds picking 
up, in turn, each loaded body . . . hauls it . . 
dumps it and returns the empty to its original loca- 
tion. One man, the driver, handles the entire collec- 
tion operation. 

The neat, sturdy, rubbish bodies are completely en- 
closed . . . no wind can scatter the rubbish . . . no 
rats or flies can contaminate it . . a simple, clean, 
sanitary and efficient system, and operated on great 
savings to any town. 

Write today for complete information and illustrated 
literature on the Dempster-Dumpster System. 


Left Above: Hoisting Unit and Apartment Type Body in 
carrying position. Center: Truck Hoisting Unit with body 
ground. Bottom: Truck Hoisting Unit with body in 
ping position. Note how the bottom forms a chute for 
the rubbish. 
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Aero-Mist Sprayer 
Controls Insects 


The Aero-Mist sprayer may be mounted 
on a %-ton platform truck. 


The suppression of insects through 
the use of the Aero-Mist sprayer for 
spraying entire communities as well 
as breeding places of flies and mos- 
quitoes has been effected by munici- 
palities as well as industry. 

Through the use of an especially de- 
signed fan operating at 3,600 rpm, the 
sprayer shoots a practically invisible 
mist of concentrate on affected areas 
at a speed of 150 mph. The sprayer 
can complete a 360 degree circle, thus 
eliminating backing and turning of the 
truck on which the mechanism is 
mounted. 

Designed with a directional air noz- 
zle, its Benway spray jets inject insec- 
ticide concentrates into high-speed air 
currents. Equipped with a Novo water- 
cooled engine, the machine has a forty- 
seven-gallon concentrate tank sufficient 
for from three to four hours of spray- 
ing, and air-flo baffle plates to secure 
directional and controlled application 
of air-borne spray particles. All con- 
trols are within range of the oper- 
ator’s seat, thus enabling one-man 
operation. 

Further details may be obtained from 
the Lawrence Aero-Mist Sprayer Co., 
Dept. A, 59 Federal St., Greenfield, 
Mass. 


LeTourneau Appoints Nichols 


R. G. LeTourneau, Inc., Peoria, IIL.., 
has appointed Robert P. Nichols as- 
sistant Domestic Sales Manager, to 
work in con- 
junction with 
S. D. Means, 
Domestic 
Sales Mana- 
ger. 

Mr. Nichols 
was formerly 
sales super- 
visor of the 
export divi- 
sion. Previ- 
ously, he was 
associated 
with the 
Cater pillar 
Tractor Co. as 
a special representative in Central and 
South America. 
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Robert P. Nichols 


Small Tractor-Dozer 
For Park Landscaping 


A new small-track tractor and dozer 
unit which works close and is particu- 
larly efficient in trimming around trees 
is being manufactured by The Oliver 
Corp., Euclid and Lamb Aves., Cleve- 
land 17, Ohio. The combination elim- 
inates a great amount of hand labor, 
and makes it applicable for municipal 
parks and playgrounds. Since it works 
close to curbings and houses, it may 
also be used for landscaping. 

The new dozer, called the Imp, is 
entirely front-mounted, hydraulically 
operated with raise, lower, floating, and 
hold positions. Lightweight and posi- 


tive in traction, the unit can operate in 
soft terrain. It is mountable on a small 
crawler tractor, and develops 4 hp per 
foot of blade length. 


This Oliver tractor-dozer trims close 
to obstacles, even on soft terrain, 


POWER 


-P.M. 


power mower with a rugg 


1S THE FIR 


mower service — and almost 


tirely of weight-saving alumin 


eisa power mower with 


“out; endurance such 
l!-inch-cut mower. Every enginé 


herd service day 
before seen in a 
Bed under full load before and 


~ after installation in the mower; fully guaranteed. 
You'll get a new thrill in using it, too! Unbelievably light; weighs 


only 56 pounds! You can 


“turn on a dime,” 


stop, cut forward or 


backward—all without manipulating any. controls. Gets clear up to 
walks and walls, in under shrubbery. Breezes right through tallest, 


toughest, thickest grass or weeds. 


Easy-starting 2!4 h.p. 2 cycle gasoline engine; drives a tempered 
rotary blade with safety release. Patented housing draws grass erect 
and ejects mulchified cuttings off to one side away from operator's feet. 


4 MODELS TO SUIT YOUR CITY'S VARIOUS NEEDS 


In addition to the rugged Rotoflo Heavy-Duty model described above, there are 
two Standard models, one of 20-inch cutting width, weighing 47 lbs., and the other 
of 18-inch cutting width weighing 45 lbs., both using a one-horsepower 2-cycle 
engine. The Rotoflo Junior cuts a 16-inch swath, weighs 45 lbs., and has a twin- 
cylinder 2-cycle engine of 5 horsepower. Each Rotoflo is built to give maximum 


value and service for its size. 


Avoid servicing grief and wasted time! Get easier, faster grass cutting and 
neater, healthier turf. Write for full information today! 


ROTOFLO POWER MOWERS 


563 Oak Street, 


@ June 1947 
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+e. which is one more reason why 
Mack trucks click off extra thousands 
of trouble-free miles. 


They're Mack Permafit exhaust valve 
seat inserts. They're faced with 
Stellite and copper plated. They 
have exceptional depth and are shrink- 
fitted into their pockets. Most 
important of all -= they're made of 
Mack's exclusive Niferrite alloy. 


This secret alloy has the unique property of retaining 
a permanently firm fit within the pocket regardless 

of temperature variations between the insert and 
cylinder block. Thus, distorted and loose valve 
seat inserts are prevented. | 


To Mack owners this means lower maintenance costs and 
more profitable mileage. Inserts have unequalled 
resistance to wear. Valve life is prolonged. There’s 
less need for grinding. Engines maintain peak 
performance longer -- stay more economical longer. 


This exclusive Mack alloy is a good example of the 
extra something that goes into every part of a Mack 
truck. You get more work out of Macks because we 

put more work into them. i 


since 1900, America’s hardest-working truck 


Mack Trucks, Inc., Empire State Building, New York 1, New York. 
Factories at Allentown, Pa.; Plainfield, N. J.; 

New Brunswick, N. J.; Long Island City, N. Y. Factory 

branches and dealers in all principal cities for service 

and parts, In Canada, Mack Trucks of Canada, Ltd. 


Trucks for every purpose 


These Mack dump trucks give double duty for the City of 
Waterbury, Conn. Equipped with plows they keep streets 
cleared of winter snows—other times they’re busy on 
street maintenance work. 
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A New Broom tor Sweeping 
Large Areas ( lean 

The Hough-International tractor 
sweepers are available in models to fit 
the International Industrial “A” or 
Farmall “A” tractors, and the I-4, I-6, 
and ID-6 tractors. They are for clean- 


Hough-International tractor sweeper. 


ing large areas—airports, parks, streets, 
and roadways prior to asphalt applica- 
tion— and they sweep clean. 

The brush on all models is 30 inches 
in diameter, with a speed of about 1/10 
of the engine rpm. Made of Hickorette, 
with a full-length brush shaft and dust 
hood, the brush is driven by a front 
power take-off through ball-and-roller- 
bearing gear box. Mounting takes about 
an hour, so that the tractor can be used 
without difficulty for other attachments. 

The International Industrial “A” 
and Farmall “A” models have brush 
lengths of 72 inches and a sweeping 
path of 60 inches. The I-6 and ID-6 
models have 84-inch brushes with a 
sweeping path of 72 inches, and the 
I-4 brush is 72 inches long with a 
sweeping path of 60 inches. 

The broom is permanently set at a 
30 degree angle so that all material is 
swept to the right of the operator. 

A Hough blower, mounted on the 
rear of the tractor, may be used in 
conjunction with the model I-6 and 
ID-6 sweepers for removing coarse ma- 
terials and dust completely preparatory 
to paving. 

Illustrative folders with specification 
details may be obtained by writing to 
The Frank G. Hough Co., 710 Sunny- 
side Ave., Libertyville, Ill. 


Oil Exploration Film 
Available to Civic Clubs 


Prospecting for Petroleum, a full- 
color film dramatizing man’s search for 
oil, will be released shortly by the Shell 
Oil Co., 50 West 50th St., New York, 
N. Y., and may be seen by civic clubs, 
schools, churches, lodges, and other 
groups. The film is designed not only 
to entertain, but also, through the use 
of Hollywood’s newest animation tech- 
nique, to clarify scientific aspects of oil 
exploration hitherto difficult to picture. 

Most of the film is devoted to pic- 
turing the progress of geologic science 
during the past century. Particularly 
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vivid scenes illustrate how scientists use 
such instruments as the magnetometer, 
the seismograph, and the gravimeter to 
locate underground rock structures 
which might bear oil, eliminating the 
margin of guesswork to an appreciably 
large degree. 

To film the story using actors was 
impossible, if the picture was to in- 
clude scenes demonstrating the forma- 
tion of oil and the operation of some 
of the geologic devices. Shell, there- 
fore, engaged Hollywood’s George Pal 
to make the picture with his new ani- 
mated technique, the photography of 
actual wooden figures and miniature 
sets. The film runs about 23 minutes. 


The animated picturization of the first 
oil well. 


YOUR PROBLEM OUR 
PROBLEM 


In 1940, Riverside, California, had two miles of 30 and 36-inch pipe to 
clean. We built a special combination tool that took care of both 
sizes of pipe without making any change for the difference in pipe sizes. 
Both systems were re-lined after cleaning. Regular annual inspections 
since that date show no breaks of any kind and indicate fully 50 years 
more of continual service since both pipe lines are specially protected 
by exterior wrapping. 


Write for illustrated circular today. Address Department AC-6. 


FLEXIBLE UNDERGROUND PIPE CLEANING CO. J 


9059 Venice Bivd., Los Angeles, California 


855 Board of Trade Bidg. 40! Broadway 147 Hillside Ter. P. 0. Box 165 

Chicago 4, III. New York 13 Irvington, N. J. Atlanta 41 Greenway St. 
1624 Harmon Place 29 Cerdan Ave. P. 0. Box 694 P. 0. Box 447 Hamden, Conn, 
Minneapolis 3, Minn. Roslindale 31, Mass. Pittsburgh Lancaster, Texas 
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... DEATH-DEALING 


TIFA is the Quick ... Sure . . . Economical 
method of insect pest control. 

TIFA discharges newly developed as well as 
the older insecticides, fungicides, repellents 
or hormones in a true fog that spreads quickly 
over a wide area . . . clings to all objects in its 
path ... permeates the smallest crevices, 


A Product of 


“Yes, Sir... THAT TI F A 


FOG GETS THOSE PESTS!” 


TODD INSECTICIDAL 
FOG APPLICATOR 


FOG FOR INSECTS 


TIFA ...a compact, easily handled one-man 
unit, powered by a standard-make gasoline en- 
gine . . . can be used wherever insect pest 
control is essential to public health and wel- 
fare ... on garbage or fill dumps, on beaches, 
in parks, resorts, and swamps. And it’s BUILT 


TO LAST. 


Write for illustrated folder 
on sensational TIF A—full 
details on how it operates, 
what it does, and official 
comments on its astonish- 
ing effectiveness. 


COMBUSTION EQUIPMENT DIVISION 


TODD SHIPYARDS CORPORATION 
81-16 45th Avenue, Ehnhurst, Queens, N. Y. 
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Flasher for Cleaning, Spraying, 
or Fire Fighting 


The Rosco street flusher is a mul- 
tiple-purpose unit that may be used 
for a great variety of purposes— 
for street sprinkling and cleaning, 
sewer flushing, spraying, fire fighting, 
transfer of water, and power pumping. 

With a pneumatic tire for rapid 
transportation, the Model MFQ flusher 
comes with a centrifugal pump with 
adjustable flushing and sprinkling noz- 
zles controlled by operating levers at 
the front of the unit within easy reach 


This power pn removes dirt, re- 
fuse, snow, and slush from pavement 
surfaces, and doubles as a fire-fighting 
unit. 


of the operator; steel tank with baffles 
and overflow; tank manhole with 
hinged cover; all-welded steel frame, 
and an air-cooled engine. 

Additional information and descrip- 
tive literature ¢518A may be obtained 
by writing to the Rosco —_ Co., Minn- 
eapolis, Minn. 


Foster Replaces Barabe 


C. A. Barabe, assistant Eastern Divi- 
sion sales manager of Caterpillar Trac- 


tor Co., Peoria 8, IIll., since June 1945, 
will start a 
5 six - month 


medical leave 
of absence 
June 15, and 
W. N. Foster, 
divisional dis- 
trict repre- 
sentative, has 
been pro- 
moted to the 
assistant 
managership. 

Mr. Foster 
is a graduate 
of the Uni- 
versity of 


W. N. Foster 


inois, and has been with Caterpillar | 


since 1934. 


New Water Softener 


A new Liquon Zeolite water softener, 
designed to assure correct distribution 
of the incoming hard water to prevent 
channel or short-circuit through the 
zeolite bed, is being manufactured by 
the Liquid Conditioning Corp., 114 E. 
Price St., Linden, N. J. A similar dis- 
tribution system controls the outflow 
of the dirty backwash water and the in- 
coming brine which regenerates the 
zeolite. 

Another feature of the mechanism 


is an underdrain system below the zeo- 
lite bed which maintains collection and 


unimpeded flow of the softened water. 
The unit may be provided with a 
multiport valve which controls all op- 
erations of the softening, backwashing, 
and regenerating cycles. 

The use of a new type of synthetic 
resin zeolite, Liquonex CR, reduces the 
size of the unit. This sodium cation 
exchanger is non-siliceous. Further 
compactness is achieved by the combi- 
nation of salt storage and brine solu- 
tion compartments into a single con- 
tainer, together with measuring con- 
trol. 

Details of the design and adaptability 
for particular requirements may be ob- 
tained by writing to the company, Dept. 
AC. 


rivers or lakes. 


HORIZONTAL 
INFILTRATION 
COLLECTORS 


The modern way of getting a permanent, 


supply of clear, cool groundwater by infiltration from 


For complete details write to: 


RANNEY METHOD WATER SUPPLIES, Inc. 


63 S. High St., Columbus, Ohio 


Water Supply Engineers & Contractors 


ill 


adequate 


RUSTA RESTOR Prevents 


Modern, Service-Proved Cathodic Method Gives 
Lasting Protection Against Rusting—Minimizes 
Tank Maintenance—Costs Only Two Mills($0.002) 
Per Year Per Square Foot of Surface Protected. 


Approved and endorsed by national and 
state authorities, Rusta Restor, the modern 
cathodic method, maintains the tank in a 
“neutralized” state that not only prevents 
rusting but also removes the products of 
any earlier rusting. It eliminates both the 
loss of service, and cost, of interior painting. Rusta Restor , 


equipment is inexpensive to install, and cheap to operate. | — --= 


Used from coast-to-coast. Send for full details today. 


RUSTA RESTOR 


A DIVISION OF 


THE JOHNSTON AND JENNINGS COMPANY 


CLEVELAND 14, OHIO 


861 ADDISON ROAD e 
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ditchdigger 


backfiller 


| loader 


package 


Here's the right combination for economical ditching . . . an Oliver 
“Cletrac” track tractor, a Sargent Overhead Shovel, Backhoe and 
Bulldozer. The Backhoe digs the trench . . . from 3% to 64% feet deep 

the Overhead Shovel lays the pipe and loads out the excess 
earth and the Bulldozer backfills the ditch and compacts the fill. And 
powered by an Oliver “Cletrac,” it’s a package of rugged machinery 
that not only cuts your equipment costs but simplifies your jobs. 


Converting the unit from Backhoe to Overhead is simplicity itself. 
Boom and bucket can be attached in an hour and detached in 
10 minutes. Shovel arms and bucket can be attached and detached 


equally fast. 


When you're not ditch-digging, this unit can be used to load sand, 7 
gravel, stone, debris or snow. } 


For all the facts, see your Oliver “Cletrac” dealer or write 
The OLIVER Corporation, 19300 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland 17, Ohio 


Cletrac 
a product of The OLIVER Corporation 


|) 
| 


“THE SIGN 
OF EXTRA SERVICE’’ 
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New Power Motors by Rotoflo 


f 


The Rotoflo heavy-duty power mower 
has a cutting swath of 21 inches. 


R. P. M. Mfg. Co., 401 Independence 
Ave., Kansas City, Mo., has announced 
three new companion models to the 
Rotoflo heavy-duty 2l-power mower: 
the Rotoflo Junior 16, Standard 18, and 
Standard 20. 

The Junior model has a cutting width 
of 16 inches and is powered by a twin- 
cylinder engine that develops over 5/8 
hp. The Standard models have cutting 
widths of 18 and 20 inches each, and 
are powered by a twin-cylinder engine 
that develops one hp. All models have 
two-cycle vertical crankshafts; air 
cleaners; patented one-piece aluminum 
rotor housings; tempered steel, rotary 
cutting blades; safety releases; six- 
wheel suspension; full-floating, tubular 
steel handles, and rubber tires. 

The Junior model weighs 55 pounds; 
the Standard 18, 45 pounds, and the 
Standard 20, 47 pounds. They are 
priced F. O. B. Kansas City, Mo., fac- 
tory, at $139.50 for the Junior 16; $159.50 
for the Standard 18, and $179.50 for the 
Standard 20. 


New Sales Manager 
for Rusta Restor 


George L. Fox has been appointed 
sales manager of the Rusta Restor Div- 
ision of The Johnston & Jennings Co., 
861 Addison 
Rd., Cleve- 
land 22, Ohio, 
man ufactur- 
ers and in- 
stallers of ca- 
thodic equip- 
ment to pre- 
vent rusting 
of steel tanks. 

Mr Fox 
formerly rep- 
resented the 
company in 
Michigan and 
Ohio. He suc- 
ceeds A. B. 
MacTaggart, who is retiring from sales 
work to enter the research and devel- 
opment fields. 


George L. Fox 
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Powered Br ush Hog 
Cuts Tree Trimmings 

The new Mitts & Merrill Brush Hog 
is adaptable for municipal park de- 
partments and forestry services, cut- 
ting tree trimmings, brush, fallen tim- 
ber, and other plant waste into chips. 

The brush hog utilizes twenty-four 
revolving knives and two stationary 
bars, reducing the chips at the rate of 
from 5,000 to 6,000 pounds per hour. 

Fully mobile and easily transportable, 
it is powered by an International gaso- 
line motor, with power feed and V-belt 
drive. Specifications may be obtained 
by writing to Mitts & Merrill, Saginaw, 
Mich. 


Pictured above is the Mitts & Merrill 
Brush Hog for cutting woody plant 
waste into chips which can be sold 
commercially, 


Advanced PEERLESS JET PUMPS | 


Economically Produce the Water You 
Require for Light Industrial Needs 


Capacities: 120 to 7500 Gals. per Hour. 


FROM WELL DEPTHS TO 120 FEET. 


The Peerless engineering achievement of designing and building more 
efficient pumps with fewer moving parts has again been most successfully 
applied in the advanced Peerless Jet Pumping System. The trouble-free Peerless 
Jet Pump principle ingeniously applies the natural force of gravity, plus a 
minimum of mechanical power, to lift water upward by pressure from the Jet 
and force it to a pressure tank by means of an impeller. There is no simpler 
pump principle now being utilized where water lift requirements are comparable. 


Peerless Jet Pumps are easy to understand, install, operate and maintain. Once 
the constant-pressure Jet Pump is in operation, adjustment or repair is rarely 
needed. Extremely compact in design. Double or single pipe systems available 
in sizes from 14 to 3 H.P. Quietly supplies the water you require whether 
installed over the well or offset at a distance from the water source. 

Ideally applied to wells 2” inside diameter and larger for water supply require- 
ments of light industry including ice and refrigeration plants, creameries, dairies, 
milk plants, institutions, hotels, laundries, municipalities, motels, schools, etc, 


See The PEERLESS Water King, unique in design 
and operation. For shallow well installation only. 


CAPACITIES: 275 to 860 Gals. per Hour. For trouble-free sim- 
plicity of operation, this unique pump utilizes the same 
“magic” pumping element of the Peerless Hi-Lift Pump. 
Hard chrome pumping element wholly positioned and pro- 
tected within pump base is highly resistant to abrasive and 
corrosive action. Assures a clean constant water supply. 
Requires a minimum of space and attention. 100% auto- 
matic. Easily installed over well or off-set. 

Write for Bulletins describing these two most efficient pumps. 


Fully protected 
Under R. Moineau 
U.S. & Canadian 

patents. 


PEERLESS PUMP DIVISION 
Food Machinery Corporation — 


Factories: Canton 6, Ohio Quincy, Ill. Los Angeles 31, Calif. 
District Offices: Canton 2, Ohio; Philadelphia: Suburban Square, ; 
Atlanta: Rutland Bldg., Decatur, Ga.; Dallas 1, Texas 
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s THE KEEPER’S REST 


Keepers of property rest easier when grounds are protected 
with a well-erected Chain Link Fence. For this fence acts 
as a constant sentinel 24 hours a day, preventing unau- 
thorized entry and the risk such trespassing may involve. 


Factories, reservoirs, airports, schools, railroads and 
playgrounds have found that a sturdy Chain Link Fence 
permits full use of property area and provides 

years of trouble-free protection. Several 
types of top finish (6-, 5-, or 3-strand 
barbed wire, barbed or knuckled sel- 
vage) are available, depending upon 
the degree of protection required. 


The fence and fabric of Wickwire, 
Colorado and Calwico Brands of Chain 
Link Fence are of carefully selected 
steel wire, heavily galvanized. Fittings 
are of malleable iron and 
pressed steel, heavily galva- 
nized, or aluminum. 


FREE ESTIMATES 


Our representative in your 
locality will be happy to co- 
operate in helping solve your 
fencing problem. Without ob- 
ligation he will measure the 
property, draw up specifica- 
tions and submit estimates 
for fence material ready for 
erection or covering complete 
installation. Write to our 
nearest office for full details. 


NEW—AND YOURS FOR THE ASKING 


This profusely illustrated 24-page Wickwire Spencer Chain Link 
Fence catalog shows proper fence and fittings for various types 
ofreal property. Specification charts, detailed drawings, eree- 
tion instructions and other essential data are all arranged for 
quick reference. For your copy write Chain Link Fence Dept., 
Wickwire Spencer Steel, 361 Delaware Ave., Buffalo 2, N. Y. 
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Easy Sidewalk Clearing 
With Snowplow 


mower, it does a fast job of mowing. 

There are a number of other attach- 
ments particularly useful for small gar- 
dening areas—plows, cultivators, har- 
rows, seeders. 

There are two models available: the 
Gardener and Hi-Boy with 3-hp en- 
gines; the Power-Ho, rated at 1 to 
1% hp. 

These machines are manufactured by 
Bolens Products Div., Food Machinery 
Corp., Port Washington, Wis. 

With the use of these additional tools, 
the Unisickle becomes a year-round in- 
strument suitable for almost any type 
of operation that is necessary to care 
for the medium-sized plot of ground, 
whether or not it is under cultivation. 


Ford Appoints Fournier; 
Gossett Named Director 


C. J. Fournier, supervisor of the 
service section of the Central office 
parts and service department for the 
past two years, has been appointed 
manager of the Southwestern region 
parts and service department of the 
Ford Motor Co., 3000 Schaefer Rd., 
Dearborn, Mich. William T. Gossett, 
Vice-president and General Coun- 
sel, has been named a Director of the 
company. Mr. Gossett succeeds Her- 
man L. Moekle. 

Both Mr. Fournier and Mr. Gossett 
have already assumed their new posi- 
tions and the attendant responsibilities. 


¥ 

>» 


Shown above is the picture featured 
in newspapers throughout the country: 
Sister Alexia, of Mount Assisi Aca- 
demy, Pittsburgh, Pa., plowing snow 
with the aid of a Bolens Huski 2-wheel 
tractor and snowplow. 

Municipalities, schools, and institu- 
tions find that this equipment is handy 
and economical not only for snow 
clearing, but during the summer when, 
attached to the Bolens Huski Unisickle 


STEEL FORMS 


for CONCRETE 
METER BARRELS 


Ford Concrete Forms are made in a 
variety of diameters and lengths. The 
use of these forms makes the manufac- 
ture of meter box barrels easy and 
inexpensive. Many water works use 


them to provide employment for men 
on rainy days. 


Ford Forms include all accessories 
necessary for fabrication of concrete 
meter box barrels. Write for catalog 
and complete information. 


FORD 


METER BOX COMPANY,INC. 
Wabash, Indiana 


No.7 


YOUR WATER SUPPLY 
Complaints ot Comyaliments? 


It may be no longer necessary to endure endless 
complaints from bad tastes and odors in your water 


supply. 


Ozonation might solve this problem by oxidation. 
Tastes and odors from industrial pollution, algae 
and decayed vegetation are definitely reduced and 
often completely eliminated. 


Taste and odor removal is not all—Ozonation has 
a plus value,—it is also a powerful germicide. 


The net cost of Ozonation is surprisingly low in 
view of the great improvements it brings and the 
chemicals it saves. 


Write us for information. 


OZONE PROCESSES DIVISION 
THE WELSBACH CORPORATION 


1500 WALNUT ST. PHILADELPHIA 2 
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For uniforms that sell quality on sight— demand 


REEVES ARMY 


ILL 


Look For This Label 
In Your Uniforms, 
Utility and Work 
Clothes! 


“FROM COTTON TO CUTTER” 


Smarr looking uniforms of durable Reeves Army Twill 
can do an important selling job in the contacts your 
employees make with the public. The high tensile 
strength of this fabric assures rugged wearability. 
Its vat dyed colors are fast to sun, water and 
perspiration. Sanforized Shrunk*, it retains smart 
tailoring. Remember—over 90 million yards of 
this same cotton fabric was used by America’s 
fighting forces—exceeding Government specif.- 
cations under the toughest combat conditions. 
*Residual shrinkage less than 1%. 


THE REEVES FABRIC GROUP INCLUDES: 


Reeves Army Twill * Glengarrie Poplin 
Reeveking Gabardine Byrd Cloth 
Marine Herringbone * Mountain Cloth 
Warrior Twill * Pima King Broadcloth 


MADE OF FINE COTTONS 


REEVES BROTHERS, Inc. 


54 WORTH STREET, NEW YORK 13, N. Y. 
REPRESENTATIVES IN: Akron * Atlanta * Boston * Chicago * Dallas * Los Angeles * Philadelphia + Portland, Ore. * St. Louis * Montreal * Toronto 
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New Portable Tire Demounter 


A new manually-operated tire de- 
mounter, the Presto Model B-1, has 
been placed on the market by Lee En- 
gineering Co., Pawtucket, R. I. 

The unit incorporates the Simplex- 
Jenny Center-Hole hydraulic jack, 
which develops over 60,000 pounds 


pulling pressure. It is adjustable to de- 
mount any size tire from 7.00-15 to 
24.00-24 on trucks, buses, and heavy 
vehicles. Constructed of steel, light in 
weight, and portable, the demounter 
does not require any sources of elec- 
tricity or air. 


VALVES 


Cushioned against 
shock or jar as valve 
moves into open or 
closed positions. Nee- 
dle valve control 
willinstantly reg- 
ulate speed of 
operation to ex- 
isting pressure 
condition. 150 
lb. to 400 lb. 
working pres- 
sure. 


GOLDEN-ANDERSON 
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If you're planning a public works project 


YOU NEED THIS 


FREE 


4 book enables you to see 
for yourself just what makes a 
fence “tops” in protection. It 
shows the special features of con- 
struction and design which dis- 
tinguish Cyclone Chain Link 
Fence . . . which keep it as firm 
through the years as when it was 
first erected by Cyclone’s own 
factory-trained crews. 

By fully describing all 14 types 
of U-S-S Cyclone Fence, this book 


also makes it possible for you to 


kour 
Let’ £4" | 

| 


specify, right in your original 
plans, the type of fence best suited 
to your particular needs. As a re- 
sult, you get full protection right 
from the start—greater harmony 
with your project — and often 
economies of installation, too. Re- 
member, no job is too large or too 
small for us to serve you. 

Why not send for this book to- 
day? It’s fully illustrated and 
packed with helpful information. 
And it’s yours for the asking. 


CYCLONE FENCE DIVISION 


(AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY) 


Waukegan, Ill. - 


Branches in Principal Cities 


United States Steel Export Company, New York 


Cyclone Fence 


Waukegan, IIl., 


Please send me, free of charge, your 32-page book on Fence. 


Dept. B-67 
| 
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In this photograph, Inspector C. Lytle (center), who is in charge of the Traffic Division, is shown with thirty new Harley- 
Davidson Police Motorcycles received by the Toronto Police Department in 1946, bringing its total to 51—all Harley-Davidsons, 


Toronto, Canada Uses 51 Motorcycles 


ALL HARLEY-DAVIDSONS 


To Effectively Cope with Increased Traffic Problems 


LyTLe and his Har- 
ley-Davidson equipped traffic 
squadron can well take pride in 
their city’s exceptionally low an- 
nual rate of traffic deaths . . . 
and in maintaining their brilli- 
ant traffic record in 1947! Like 
Toronto, many other cities in 
the United States and Canada 
are accomplishing decreases in 
traffic fatalities in the face of up- 


ward trends in motor vehicle 


registrations and mileage. An 
ever-increasing number of police 
departments are making fine rec- 
ords in accident prevention with 
their present equipment — but 
all too often are hampered by 


not having enough motorcycle 


equipment. The use of more .- 


Harley-Davidson motorcycles, 
Servi-Cars and sidecars will en- 
able you to make the most of 


your manpower and get best re- 


sults from modern traffic control 
techniques. Many cities have 
proved conclusively that no other 
method can match this motorcy- 
cle combination for solving to- 
day’s greatly increased traffic 
problems and preventing tragic 
accidents. Call in your Harley- 
Davidson dealer today — get 
complete information about 
Harley-Davidson Police Motor- 


cycles, Servi-Cars and sidecars. 


HARLEY-DAVIDSON MOTOR COMPANY ec Milwaukee I. Wisconsin 


HARLEY-DAVIDSON 


POLICE MOTORCYCLES 
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New Crankshaft 
Eliminates Rocking, Vibration 


A new type of crankshaft which 
eliminates rocking and vibration, ac- 
cording to its inventor, Paul H. Davey, 
has been announced by the Davey 
Compressor Co., Kent, Ohio. 

Known as the Equi-Balanced Crank- 
shaft, the new unit spreads compressor 
working strokes evenly over the 360 
degrees of crankshaft rotation. In 60 and 
105 c.f£.m. V-type compressors, the new 
design employs a two-throw crank- 
shaft, as illustrated. Throws are 
spaced at an angle which is the sup- 


' plement of the V. 


The primary advantage of the new 
the combination of 
equally spaced and reciprocating forces 
which are balanced, and the elimina- 


j 


The Davey Equi-Balanced crankshaft, 
showing two throws vith pistons at- 
tached. 


tion of rocking and vibration. Thus, 
the manufacturers state, the better fea- 
tures of both the “in line” and “V- 
type” units are obtained. 


Portable Line-Marker 


Requiring neither air-pressure hose 
nor electrical outlets, the Mark-Rite 
line marker is operated by hand and 
may be used either by itself or to sup- 
plement mobile machines. 

The unit has self-cleaning valves, 
large wheels to facilitate operation, 
oversize filler cap to speed filling on 
the job, and takes only five minutes to 
set up. No straining of the paint or 


This line marker may be used as an 
auxiliary unit or independently. 


lacquer is necessary. The brush may 


be obtained in 2-, 3-, or 4-inch widths, 
and may be used interchangeably. 

Mark-Rite is manufactured by the 
Universal Sales Co., 8680 Otis St., South 
Gate, Calif. 


Hazeltine Joins Galion 


Former Vice-president and Sales 
Manager of the Buffalo-Springfield Roll- 
er Co., Springfield, Ohio, William J. 
Hazeltine has joined the Galion Iron 
Works & Mfg. Co., Galion, Ohio, as spe- 
cial representative of the Roller Divi- 
sion. His position will be that of coor- 
dinating and stimulating sales of rollers, 
which will soon go on an expanded 
production schedule. 


Bailey Meter 
Appoints New Agent 


The Portilla Corp., P. O. Box 3334, 
San Juan 15, Puerto Rico, has been ap- 
pointed by Bailey Meter Co., Cleve- 
land, Ohio, as its agent in Puerto Rico, 
the Republic of Haiti, the Dominican 
Republic, and the Virgin Islands. Por- 
tilla will take over the sales, installa- 
tion, and servicing formerly conducted 
by H. Clyde Gregory, Inc. 


of 


We are industrial painters specializing in Steel Elevated 
Water Tank Cleaning and Painting, endorsed by National 
and State authorities, factory and municipal engineers. 


e Reasonable prices 
e Inspections and quotations free | 
e Write for our representative today 

No obligation. 
/ We paint Gas Holders, Warehouses, Smoke Stacks, Mills, 


Factories; and also repair Brick or Concrete Chimneys. 


UNIVERSAL CONSTRUCTION COMPANY 


1158 W. 34th St., Indianapolis 8, Ind. 


e Full insurance 


P. O. Box 1492, Birmingham, Ala. 


FOR SPEED 
MAKE IT. 


Sheeting jobs, whether permanent or 
temporary, are done quickly and eco- 
nomically with ARMCO Steel Sheet- 
ing. Check these advantages: 

SAFE STRENGTH . . . ARMCO Sheet- 
ing is corrugated to assure ample 
strength with light weight. This 
makes for easy handling and quick 
installation. 

Easy To Drive . . . Light weight 
and small displacement area simplify 
driving. Sections butt together or are 
held securely in place by interlocking 
joints that assure the right alignment 
and practical water-tightness. 

Low Cost .. . Besides economy of 
installation ARMCO Sheeting is low 
in cost. You buy the exact weight you 
need. Repeated use of the sheeting 
makes job costs surprisingly low. 

ARMCO Sheeting is nestable and 
requires comparatively little space 
for shipment and storage. Write for 
prices and information on how 
ARMCO steel sheeting can better do 
your job. Armco Drainage & Metal 
Products, Inc., 2035 Curtis Street, 
Middletown, Ohio. Offices in Prin- 


cipal Cities. 


ARMCO STEEL SHEETING 
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Whether he’s “home folks” or 
“through traffic” the motorist likes 
good traffic signs. The sign serves 
best that tells quickly what he wants 
to know, be it where to PARK or 
where to DRIVE. 


That's why markers from the complete Miro - Flex 
sign line are your best bet for traffic control. Plain 
embossed or reflectorized, with glass or lucite 
buttons. Write for your catalog TODAY... ..... 


647 


Kis 


1824 EAST SECOND STREET .- 


WICHITA, KANSAS 


A “Bull’s Eye” every time 


A/H LEAK LOCATOR 


When hunting leaks, you need not be an expert marksman if 
you use the A/H Leak Locator. Just place it in contact with 
the earth, put on the ear-phones, and the A/H Locator will 
lead you to that underground leak in a jiffy. No hit-and-miss 
excavating, no unnecessary resurfacing of the street. Price 
complete with carrying case and strap: $75.00. 
pipe locators dipping needles pipe phones 
$100.00 $17.50 $3.70 


Write for circular AC-6 


ALLEN - HOWE ELECTRONICS CORP. 


150 MAIN ST. PEABODY, MASS. 
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HAND storage batteries are heavy-duty bat- 
teries provided with heavy, hand-pasted 
tank-formed plates, heavy glass mats, acid 
and heat resisting micro-porous rubber 
separators, splash decks and genuine hard 
rubber containers. Built for use in Police 
Radio cars, Sanitation trucks, snow plows, 
sweepers, emergency trucks, ambulances, and 
fire apparatus, 
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STORAGE BATTERIES | 

| | 


Simultaneously 


Model No. 2 


The Byers seeder sows seed, com- 
mercial fertilizer, agricultural lime- 
stone, or any granular material that | 
can be broadcast on the surface while | 
| simultaneously raking and rolling. | 


The quantity of seed can be deter- 
mined accurately for any given area 
without variable computation, as the | 
hopper’s location, just seven inches 


CAN CARRIERS 


TARCO “Street Sweepers’ 
Friend” CAN CARRIERS are 
QUIET, EFFICIENT, SMOOTH 
RUNNING. 

Rubber or steel tired wheels. 
Roller or plain bearings. Full 
swiveling castor wheels. Sturdy 
all welded frames. Perfectly |] 
balanced for easy handling. 
Nicely finished in red and black |] | 
enamel. | 

Write for free pamphlet. 
TARCO "Shipping Drum" SPRAYER 


Tar and Asphalt Pouring Pots 
and Buckets 


Tarrant Manufacturing Co. || 
| 


East Avenue, 
Saratoga Spa, New York 


Seeder Rakes and Rolls above the ground, prevents the seed 
- from being blown away. 


Two models are available: the Num- 
aeaiaieaieataiiaats ber 1, which is 8 feet wide and 6 feet 
———— — long, is most applicable to large lawn 
BYERS SEEDER 


areas. The Number 2, two feet wide and 

3 feet long, is for use on small areas. 
Additional information may be ob- 

tained from P. L. Byers, Clyde, Ohio. 


New Insecticide 


A new insecticide reportedly ten 
ie wes times as effective as DDT against cock- 
Model No. 1 roaches and which may also be used 
effectively against ants, flies, mosquitoes 
has 
Chemical Co., Midland, Mich. 


been announced by The Dow 


First reported by F. W. Fletcher, Dow 
entomologist, chlordane has been prov- 
en under test to destroy roaches faster 
than DDT, the manufacturer claims, 
and to retain its effectiveness several 
months after treatment of pest-infested 
areas. 

The best method of applying the in- 
secticide, Mr. Fletcher reports, is to 
direct a coarse spray into cracks, bur- 
rows, tunnels, wall spaces, or nests. 
The chemical is sold under the trade 
name of Dowklor. 

Although it is most effective against 
cockroaches and the other pests named 
above, chlordane can also be used effi- 
ciently for most other types of insects. 


BUFFALO 


@ $200 to $400 revenue is produced 
by a water meter in a twenty year 
period. 

Whatare the costs? What is the 
profit? 

Buffalo Meters both American and 
Niagars, provide high earnings at low 
cost because of their simple but sturdy 
construction. First cost is moderate, 
maintenance cost far below average. 
Here is part of the reason. 


Se ole 


PRODUCES A PROFIT 


The gear train is cast from a 
hard, tough alloy of bronze, the 
gear teeth are machined, to pro- 
vide rolling action, then coated 
with a hard shell of chromium 
to increase wear resistance. The 
weight of each gear is carried on a 
patented, dirt-proof, enclosed bearing. 
Other features such as the extra thic 
reinforced disc, patented frost bottom 
and engineered ease of assembly also 
save maintenance time... mean lower 
cost when repairs are finally needed. 

Write for the “specifications” of 
American and Niagara Water Meters. 
Strategic design features are illustra- 
ted and described. 


AMERICAN NIAGARA 


GALV. IRON CASE 


WATER METERS 
BUFFALO METER COMPANY 


2902 MAIN STREET © BUFFALO 14, NEW YORK 
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When snow and merciless cold blanket the 
land, only steel-strong, enduring huskies can 
be relied on to pull the dog sleds through and 
travel the trackless wastes. When city streets 
are snow and ice covered, when thermometers 
sink to the lowest depths, the KARPARK never 
quits. Given rugged strength by sturdy con- 
struction, its precision-made mechanism faith- 
fully maintains its dependable, accurate pace. 
When streets are baking hot, the story is the 
same. With this reliability, plus easy automatic 
operation it’s plain to see why the KARPARK 
has proved to be so thoroughly satisfying in 
cities from extreme north to extreme south. A 
brief written request brings full information. 


KARPARK 


KARPARK CORPORATION, CINCINNATI 6, OHIO 


KARPARKS ARE 
MANUFACTURED BY | 
THE HERSCHEDE 
HALL CLOCK C0, 


BRASS BRAINS IN 
THESE FOUNTAINS 


We said last month “Public 
property must withstand rough 
usage.” 

Murdock Outdoor Drinking 
Fountains are pedal operated. 


The inner works—the “brains” 
—are brass and the spring which 
operates the valve is phosphor 
bronze. 


They last for years. Practically 
trouble-free. Repair costs figured 
in cents per installation per year. 
The Murdock Mfg. & Sup. Co. 
Cincinnati 2, Ohio 


To 2° 
inciusiv HYDRANT 


Changed Your Address? 


If so, and your copies of THE AMERICAN CITY 
are not reaching you, please mail this form to us 
at 470 4th Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. so that 
your stencil may be corrected. 
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Pennsalt Adds to 
= Whitemarsh Staff 
‘i J. C. Russell and R. D. Trezise have 

been added to the staff of the White- 


marsh Laboratories, an- 
nounced Dr. S. C. Ogburn, manager of 


)) research and development of the Penn- 
>. sylvania Salt Mfg. Co., 1000 Widener 
ig Bldg., Philadelphia 7, Pa. 

a’ | Mr. Russell, formerly with the Flor- 
e:: ida Agricultural Experiment Station at 
4, Gainesville, Fla., has been appointed 
UF senior research entomologist. He will 
Az supervise field experimental work in 
», \ agricultural chemicals in the southeast. 
“i,t Mr. Trezise, formerly chief chemist at 
Ea the South Philadelphia Pennsalt plant, 
4 4 has been appointed research chemist 
Ss at the Whitemarsh laboratories. 


7 Mr. William 

P. Drake, 
Manager 
of sales of 
the Special 
Chemicals 
Division, has 
been appoint- 
ed assistant 
Vice - presi- 
dent to aid 
the Vice- 
president in 
planning for, 
and execut- 


! William P. Drake 8 policies 


of, Pennsalt’s 
expanding sales force and in organizing 
sales activities. 


The Lighthouse 
the Highway 
EMBURY 
The Warning Lantern | 
with the 


HIGH DOLLAR RETURN VALUE 


LAW-KNOX 


Here’s why — 


These steel forms are a per- 
manent investment—always 
ready for action—to use again 
and again. They are easy to 
transport, set up and remove 
. .. Whether the job is city street, 
curb-and-gutter or sidewalk, it 
can be done quicker and cheaper, 
with standard Blaw-Knox forms. 
They eliminate expensive specially 
built wood forms as well as the 
hand-finishing necessary after 
wood forms are removed... If 
you are interested in doing a 
better paving job at less cost, 
write today for Catalog No. 1859. 


BLAW-KNOX DIVISION 


OF BLAW-KNOX COMPANY 
2102 Farmers Bank Bldg., Pittsburgh 22, Pa. « Offices in Principal Cities 


for 
A 
7 
| | he 4 
| 
| COMCRATE CURB 
| 
| 
| EMBURY MFG. CO., WARSAW, N. Y. 
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McWANE PRECALKED CAST IRON PIPE is made with 
lead and redwood wedges in the bells at the foundry. | 


McWANE CAST IRON PIPE CO. 


| ROTECTING | 
THE NATIONS 
RESERVOIRS! 


CENTURIES 


Experts in metal fabrica- 
tions since 1886 
Stewart 3TH Non-Climbable Chain Link Wire Fence assures 

: - Nay the utmost in protection for reservoirs and all other public 
property. Stewart products for protective purposes also in- 
ive centuries of service. as . clude: Wire Window Guards, Wire Mesh Partitions and 

All si ss =. Steel Folding Gates. When writing for information please 
sizes from 2” thru 12 , mention products in which you are especially interested. 


THE STEWART IRON WORKS CO., INC. 


BIRMINGHAM 2, ALA. 1421) Stewart Block Cincinnati 1, Ohio 


FENCES | 


Fir 


SURE GRIP SEWER RODS and ACCESSORIES 


are joined together with a dual lock forming a rigid 
chain that will float. They can be coupled or un- 
coupled upon the street if desired. Made in two sizes. 


The MASTER, a heavy duty rod, 
Fir stock 14% x 1% inch square. 


Write for catalog on complete line of sewer cleaning equipment. 


EXPANDING SEWER MACHINE CO. 
The REGULAR, a light rod, 


stock 1% x 1% inch square. NAPPANEE, IND. 


DRAPER HI \\ FOR «STOPPING 
Wf LEAKS IN PIPE 
| 
| 
LAA A Z_AZ| Emergency Pipe Clamp—the uni- 
There is a right and a versal repair clamp the world over, 
wrong way to plan your for half a Easy to 
. a . Saves cost of new pipe— 
house numbering program. | job of tearing 
Premax Stamped and Em- | | = gutting 
bossed Metal Numbers pro- | | 
vide the necessary legibility. = M. B. SKINNER CO. 
; om SOUTH BEND 21, INDIANA 
ole SKINNER-SEAL EMERGENCY PIPE CLAMPS 
D Bud 826 02 a0 
| 170 THE AMERICAN CITY @ June 1947 
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International Harvester 
Appoints District Manager 


B. M. Kaiser has been appointed 
southwest district manager of motor 
trucks of the International Harvester 
Co., 180 North Michigan Ave., Chicago 
1, Ill. Mr.. Kaiser is replacing J. T. 
Sullivan, who has been transferred to 
| the eastern district in the same capacity. 
Previous positions held by Mr. Kais- 
sa have included the posts of branch 
manager at the West Haven and Balti- 
more offices. 


Smith-Blair 
| Names Distributors 

ca- Smith-Blair, Inc., 535 Railroad Ave., 

ps South San Francisco, Calif., has recent- 
__. | ly appointed the following distributors 
oe for the eastern and central regions of 
lic . | the United States: 
n- :! The Ellis & Ford Mfg. Co., 418 S. 
| woodward Ave., Birmingham, Mich.; to 
serve Michigan, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, 


and Wisconsin. 

‘ The Davis Meter Repair Co., 418 
io | South Madison, Thomasville, Ga.; Flor- 
ida, Georgia, Alabama, and Mississippi. 

Cities Supply Co., 204 E. Hampton, 
Sumpter, S. C.; North and South Car- 
olina and Virginia. 

Joseph G. Pollard Co., Inc., 142 Ash- 
land Place, Brooklyn, N. Y.; New Eng- 
land states, New York, New Jersey, 
and Pennsylvania. 


APCO-V-APCO 
PRIMERS 


AUTOMATIC 
POWER 
OR 
TANK PRIMERS 


AIR RELEASE 
VALVES 


FILTER PIPE LINES 
DISTRIBUTION LINES 
AND OTHER USES 
17 TYPES 


VALVE AND PRIMER 


CORPORATION 


30 W. Washiagton St. 
CHICAGO 2, ILL. 
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Bucket unloads in less than a minute 
under fingertip control. 


Automatic, hydraulic-operated packer 
plate packs 20 yds. in a 10-yd. body. 


Tapered body construction assures 
speedy discharge regardless of com- 
pression, 


1947 


* Low loading height 
* Double capacity 

* Complete enclosure 
* Easy maintenance 


The all-enclosed, water-tight Heil 
Colecto-Pak is the answer to your search 
for a modern method of speeding-up, 
simplifying, and improving garbage col- 
lection and disposal. 

This unit has a 34-yard loading bucket 
at a 35-inch height making it extra easy 
to load, This “power-lifted” bucket de- 
posits load and returns to starting posi- 
tion in less than a minute. At the same 
time the hydraulic-operated packer plate 
is compressing the material down to- 
ward the discharge end. It is possible 
to compress 20 yards of wrapped gar- 
bage into this 10-yard body. 


With this unit your city has a clean, 
sanitary means of collecting garbage 
with none of the unsightly and unsani- 
tary features imposed by “open body” 
collectors, Your city can feel proud of 
its advanced thinking in purchasing a 
Heil Colecto-Pak. 


Write for bulletins. 


BH-114 


tHe HEIL co. 


ss GENERAL OFFICES * MILWAUKEE 1, WISCONSIN 
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Out of some cold figures, 


came a story 


to warm America's heart 


OT LONG AGO, the Secretary of the United States 
' Treasury studied a figure-covered sheet of paper. 


The figures revealed a steady, powerful upswing in the sale 
of U. S. Savings Bonds, and an equally steady decrease in 
Bond Redemptions. 


But to the Secretary, they revealed a good deal more than 
that, and Mr. Snyder spoke his mind: 


“If you give them the facts,” he said, “‘you can always 
depend on the common sense and long-range judg- 
ment of the American people. 


“The last few months have given us heart-warming proof 
of that. 


“After the Victory Loan, sales of U. S. Savings Bonds 
went down—redemptions went up. And that was only 
natural and human. 


“It was natural and human—but it was also dangerous. 
For suppose this trend had continued. Suppose that, in 
this period of reconversion, some 80 million Americans 
had decided not only to stop saving, but to spend the 
$40 billion which they had a/ready put aside in Series E, 
F & G Savings Bonds. The picture which that conjures 
up is not a pretty one! 


**But the trend did NOT continue. 


“Early last fall, the magazines of this country—nearly a 
thousand of them, acting together—started an adver- 
tising campaign on Bonds. This, added to the continus 
ing support of other media and advertisers, gave the 
American people the facts . . . told them why it was 
important to buy and hold U. S. Savings Bonds. 


“The figures on this sheet tell how the American people 
responded—and mighty good reading it makes. 


“Once more, it has been clearly proved that when you 
give Americans the facts, you can then ask them for ac- 
tion—and you'll get it!” 


What do the figures show ? 
On Mr. Snyder’s sheet were some very interesting figures. 


They showed that sales of Savings Bonds went from 
$494 million in last September to $519 million in October 
and kept climbing steadily until, in January of this year, 
they reached a new postwar high: In January, 1947, 
Americans put nearly a billion dollars in Savings Bonds. 
And that trend is continuing. 

In the same way, redemptions have been going just as 
steadily downward. Here, too, the trend continues. 


Moreover, there has been, since the first of the year, an 
increase not only in the volume of Bonds bought through 
Payroll Savings, but in the number of buyers. 


How about YOU? The figures show that millions of Ameri- 
cans have realized this fact: there is no safer, surer way on 
earth to get the things you want than by buying U. S. Savings 
Bonds regularly. 

They are the safest investment in the world. They pay you 
$4 for every $3 at the end of 10 years. And you can buy them 
automatically, almost painlessly today, through either of two 
plans: 


Save the easy, automatic way—with U. S. Savings Bonds 


If you are eligible for the Payroll Plan, for your own sake 
and your family’s sake, get on it . . . and watch your savings 
mount up. ; 

If you are not eligible for the Payroll Plan, but have a check- 
ing account, see your banker and get him to tell you about the 
new Bond-a-Month Plan. 

Either of them will set you on the road to financial security, 
and the happiness that comes with it. 


Contributed by this magazine in co-operation with the Magazine publishers of America 


as a public service. 
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| ABRAMS ee SURVEY CORPORATION, Lansing, Michigan 


er Century of Experience 
ee... and topographic maps, controlled mosaics, 
Stereograms, relief models, large-scale atlas sheets. 
The complete job—photography—compilation—to finished survey. 
photographs for pictorial views—for presentation. 
AERIAL SURVEYS —_— LIQUE PHOTOGRAPHY 


ALBRIGHT & FRIEL, INC. 
Consulting Engineers 
Water, Sewage and Industrial Waste 
Problems, Airfields, Refuse Incinera- 
tors & Power Plants, Industrial Build- 
ings. City Planning, Laboratory, Re- 

ports, Valuations. 


1528 Walnut St. Philadelphia 2 


AMERICAN AIRPORT ENGINEERING CO. 
AIRPORT ENGINEERS AND ARCHITECTS 
PRELIMINARY SURVEYS 
LOCATION- DESIGN-CONSTRUCTION SUPERVISION 
AIRPORT LIGHTING— SOIL SURVEYS—PAVING LAB— AIRPORT MANAGEMENT 
2131 Pennsycvania Ave. N. W. WASHINGTON 7. D.C 


Atvorp, Burpick & Howson 


Chas. B. Burdick 
Louis R. Howson Donald H. Maxwell 


Water Works Sewage Disposal 


Water Purification Drainage 

Flood Relief Appraisals 
Sewerage Power Generation 
Civie Opera Bldg. Chicago 9, 


ARMSTRONG ASSOCIATES 
APPRAISERS—REALTY CONSULTANTS 


Specialists in valuation reassessment of 
Residential, Commercial & ustrial property 


Lexington 2-9423 NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


12 EAST 41st STREET 


The American Public 
Utilities Bureau 
Organized to assist municipali- 
ties and public groups in utility 
valuations, rates, franchises, ac- 
counting and surveys. 

John Bauer, Ph.D., Director 
220 Broadway, New York City 7 


BLACK & VEATCH 


Consulting Engineers 
Sewerage, Sewage Disposal, Water Supply, Water Purification, Electric Lighting, Power 
Plants, Valuations, Special Investigations, and Reports. 


4706 Broadway Kansas City 2, Missouri 


E. T. ARCHER & COMPANY 
Consulting Engineers 
Organized—1907 
Electric Power, Water Works, 
Sewerage, Paving, Reports, De- 

signs, Supervision. 
114 West 10th Street 
Kansas City 6, Missouri 


BUCK, SEIFERT AND JOST 


Consulting Engineers 
Water Supply, Sewage Disposal, Hydraulic Developments, Valuations and Reports. 


hemical and Biological Laboratories 
112 East 19th Street New York 3, N. Y. 


ARGRAVES & MORT 
Engineers 
Sewerage—Waterworks—Dams 
Sewage Treatment Plants 
Airports—Structures 
70 College St., New Haven, Conn, 


BURNS & McDONNELL ENGINEERING COMPANY 


Consulting Engineers — 50th Year 
Waterworks, Light and Power, Sewerage, Reports, Designs, Appraisals, 
Rate Investigations. 


P. O. Box 7088 Country Club Sta. 
Kansas City 2, Missouri 


Office 95th & Troost Ave. 


MICHAEL BAKER, JR., INC. 
The Baker Engineers 
Civil Engineers—Planners—Surveyors 
—Municipal Engineers—Airport De- 
sign — Sewage Disposal Systems — 
Water Works Design and Operation— 
Consulting Services—Surveys and Maps 
Branch Oftice—Jackson, Miss. 
Home Oftice—Rochester, Pa. 


BUSINESS RESEARCH CORPORATION 
Consulting Management Engineers 
79 W. MONROE ST., CHICAGO 3, ILL. 


Salary Administration 
Organization Planning 


Budgetary Control 
Office Systems 


Personnel Classification 
Job Evaluation 


BARKER & WHEELER 


36 State Street Albany, N. Y. 
it Park Place New York City 7 
Sewage Disposal Public Utility and 
Water Supply Industrial Valu- 


Sewerage ations and Rates 


Power 


THE J. M. CLEMINSHAW COMPANY 
APPRAISALS — REVALUATIONS 
Speciatizing in the revalvation of municipalities for local tax purposes. 
Iltustrated brochure and moving picture 
film upon request 


CLEVELAND NEW YORK 


JOSEPH F. BASE 
Administrative 

Municipal 
Administrative Surveys, Public Works 
Programs, Special Investigations & 
Reports, Job Analysis & Classifica- 
tion, Job Descriptions and Evaluation, 
Salary and Wage Schedules. 
6931 Tyrone Ave. Van Nuys, Calif. 


L. COFF, CONSULTING ENGINEER 
Specializing Exclusively in Prestressed Concrete 
A rational method of construction for shallow, 
heavily loaded and wide-span structures 


198 BROADWAY NEW YORK, 7, N. Y. 
Telephone: COrtland 7-2753 


THE HARWOOD BEEBE CO. 
Municipal & Civil Engineers 


Water Supply and Purification, 
Sewerage and Sewage Treatment. 
Streets, Light & Power, Airports 


Montgomery Building 
Spartanburg, S. C. 
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BOGERT-CHILDS 
ENGINEERING ASSOCIATES 


& 

Fred 8. Childs 
Arthur P. Ackerman 
Robert J. MeCarthy 


Clinton L. Bogert 
Howard J. Garlock 
John M. M. Greig 


The Chester Engineers THE pol TESTING 


Water Supply and Purification 

Sewerage and Sewage Treatment 

Power Development and Appli- 
cations 

Investigations and Reports 

Valuations and Rates 


CONSOER, TOWNSEND 
& ASSOCIATES 

Water 

Control and ainage—Bridges 

—Ornamental Lighting— 

Paving—Light & Power Plants, 


Est 
qe and Testing 
d Chemists 


Commercial Laboratories 


Mum 


Land 


Member — Counell Repo 


Water Supply and Purification — San Bt. Appraisals ley Ave. it 26, 

Sewerage, Sewage Treatment 210 E. Par ay at dusky 554 Bag' Med, 
624 Madison Ave. New York 22 Pittsburgh 12, Pennsylvania 351 East Ohio St., Chicago 11 Phone Ca. 5620 = 
Bowe, Albertson & Associates CHURCHILL-FULMER DAVILA & LLENZA CHAS. F. DINGMAN | CH 

SSOCIATES Consulting Engineers 
Engineers A A Water Supply, Purification, Sewerage, Engineer " 
Sewerage—Sewage Treatment Comprehensive City Planning Sewage Treatment, Industrial Wastes, Re 
Water Supply—Purification Economic Analysis Street Paving, General Construction, Consultant on Construction Cost, lishe 
Refuse Disposal—Analyses Community Planning Investigations, Reports. have 
Municipal—lIndustrial Projects Large Scale Housing Box 293 Tel. Valuation of Physical Assets, os 
Valuations—Reports—Designs Brochure upon request. Cable Address: ‘‘Davilen’’ 
110 William St., New York 7 19 W. 44th St., New York 18, N. Y. RIO PIEDRAS, PUERTO RICO Palmer Mam, §) 
— 
BURGESS & NIPLE CLARENCE C. COMBS S. R. DE BOER & CO. Fay, Spoftord & Thorndike 
Philip Burges Chester A. Nipl A ‘ 
G. Dill Raymond Fulle ee Airports—Bridges—Bui 
B. F. Hatch Consultants on Park, Beach and other General City Studies Gs 
John D. Niple R. E. Peters Recreational Developments; City and Economic—Social Water Supply—Sewerage Des 
Water Works, Purification, Sewerage, Regional Planning; Preliminary Stud- Recreational Plans Fire Prevention Bro 
Sewage Treatment, Valuations. ies for Parkways and Expressways. 
568 E. Broad St., Columbus 15, Ohio 681 Fifth Ave. New York 22 615 E. Iliff Ave., Denver, Colo. BOSTON NEW YORK || L— 
- - 
BURNS & & KENERSON, NC. Tam Deering & Associates Finkbeiner, Pettis & Strout Ms 


Iting Eng 
Airports Power Plants 
Sewage Treatment, Water Supply 
Dams, Flood Control, Foundations 


Appraisals, Plans 
Investigations and Reports 
20 Kilby St. Boston, Mass. 


Park and Recreation Planning 
Consultants 
Service to governmental agencies, fed- 


Carleton S. Finkbeiner C. E. Pettis 
Harold K. Strout 
Consulting Engineers 


CHANGED YOUR ADDRESS? 


If so, please notify the pub »ral, state, and local, and to citizen Reports Designs Supervision 
lishers as we are anxious to zroups through Consultations, Prelimi- Water Supply, Water Treatment, Sew- 
ecard this Direc nary Studies, Comprehensive Surveys, erage, Sewage Treatment, Waste 
have your in {nterpretative Conferences. Treatment, Valuations & Appraisals, 
tory, correct. Thank you. Suite 203, 1101 Vermont Ave., N.W., Heme Bank Bide. Telede 4.00 


Washington 5, D. C. 


BURRILL & GWIN 


Engineers 


Water Supply and Purification 
Sewage Disposal and Sewerage Systems 
Electric Power and Heating Plants 
Mining and Industrial Plant Design 
201 Aldrich Ave. it E. 2tst St. 
Altoona, Pa. Baltimore 18, Md. 


COLE-LAYER-TRUMBLE COMPANY 


Revaluations—Appraisals 
Municipal and County Tax Revaluations 
Supervision—Cost Schedules—Consulting Service 


11 West Monument Avenue Dayton, Ohio 


FRANK A. BUSSE 
Consulting Engineers 
Airports, City Planning, Sewerage 
and Sewage Treatment, Grade Cross- 
ing Elimination, Harbor Works, River 

Barge Terminals 


669 Shrine Bldg. Memphis 3, Tenn. 


DAMON & FOSTER 
Consulting Civil Engineers and Surveyors 


Water Supply, Sewerage, Sewage Disposal, Surveys, Land Subdivision, City and Town 
Planning, Reports, Design, Supervision. 


JAMES M. CAIRD 


Assoc. Am. Soc. C.E. 
CHEMIsT and BACTERIOLOGIST 
OFFICE AND LABORATORY 
Cannon Building, Troy, N. Y. 
Water Analysis and Tests of 
Filter Plants 


Sharon Hill Pennsylvania 
DE LEUW, CATHER & COMPANY 
Consulting Engineers 
Public Transit, Traffic and Parking Problems 
Railroads Subways Grade Separations Tunnels 


Power Plants Expressways Municipal Works 


20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Ill. 


Major Thoroughfares 


CAMP, DRESSER & McKEE 
Consulting Engineers 
Water Works, Water Treatment, 
Sewerage, Sewage Treatment, Munici- 
pal, Industrial Wastes, Investigations, 
Reports, Design, Supervision, Re- 
search, Development, Flood Control. 
6 Beacon Street Boston 8, Mass. 


ELECTRICAL TESTING LABORATORIES, INC. 


Electrical and General Testing—lInspecti R ch—Certification 


2 EAST END AVENUE AT 79th STREET, NEW YORK 21, N. Y. 
BUtterfield 8-2600 


Capitol Engineering Corp. 
Engineers—Constructors— 
Management 
Water Works, Sewage Disposal, 


Airports, Dams and_ Bridges, 
Roads and Streets, Planning, 
Design and Surveys. 


Dillsburg Pennsylvania 


Established 1913 


WALTER H. FLOOD & CO. 


CHEMICAL ENGINEERS 
INSPECTION a TESTING OF MATERIALS AND STRUCTURES 
UILDING ENGINEERING CONSTRUCTION 
BU! G AND GENERAL 
Resident Inspecti ical and Physical Tests—Soil Boring and Investigation—Concrete Core Cutting 
SPECIFICATIONS — REPORTS — EARCH 
6102 SO. BLACKSTONE AVE. CHICAGO 37, ILL. 


BUY all the Bonds 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS 


not already represented in this directory can secure rates for these cards and further particulars 


you cam... eas 
of our service by writing to— 
KEEP all the Bonds Advertising Departm 
you buy... THE AMERIGAN CITY 
470 FOURTH AVENUE NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 
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J. M. FRISSEL 


Municipal Planning and Zoning 
Consultant 
Land Use Studies — Traffic — 
Reports Municipal Develepments 
—Civie Designs 
903 Hollister Bldg., Lansing, Mich. 


GREELEY & HANSEN 
Engineers 


Water Supply, Water Purification 
Sewerage, Sewage Treatment 
Flood Control, Drainage, Refuse 
Disposal 


220 S. State Street, Chicago 4 


HAVENS AND EMERSON 
W. L. Havens c. A. Emerson 
A. A. Burger F. ©. Tolles F. W. Jones 
Consulting Engineers 
Water, Sewerage, Garbage, Industrial 
Wastes, Valuations.—Laboratories 
Leader Bldg. Woolworth Bidg. 
Cleveland 14 New York 7 


ALF HOFFMANN 
Consulting Landscape Engineer 
and Architect 
City Planning, Utilities, Design, 
Supervision 
4 East 4ist St., N. Y. 17, N. ¥. 


| CHANGED YOUR ADDRESS? 


If so, please notify the pub- 
lishers as we are anxious to 
have your ecard in this Direc- 
tory, correct. Thank you. 


HARDESTY & HANOVER 
Consulting Engineer 
Suecessors to 


101 Park Avenus New York 17 


CHARLES HAYDOCK 
Consulting Engineers 


Water Works and Sanitation, 
Industrial Wastes 
Design, Construction, Operation and 
Management, Reports and Valuations 


Com’! Trust Bldg., Philadelphia 2, Pa. 


HORNER & SHIFRIN 
Consulting Engineer 
w. W. Horner S. W. Jens 
H. Shifrin E. E. Bloss 
Airports—Hydraulic Engineering 
Sewerage—Sewage Treatment 
Water Supply — Municipal En- 
gineering—Reports. 
Shell Building, St. Louis 3, Mo. 


WILLIAM A. GOFF 


Consulting Engineers 
Private and Municipal Engineering 
Sewerage, Sewage Disposal 
Water Supply and Treatment 
Garbage, Refuse, Industrial Wastes 
Design Supervision, Valuations, Reports 


Broad St. Station Bidg., Philadelphia 


JOHN J. HARTE CO. 
Engineers —Architects 
Water—Sewer—Gas—Paving 
Airports—Electrie Distribution 
Drainage—Structural—Site 
Planning 


Forsyth Bldg. Atlanta, Ga. 


HENNINGSON 
ENGINEERING COMPANY 
Consulting Engineers’ since 
1917 for — than 600 cities 


Standard Ol! Bidg. Omaha 2, Nebr. 


ROBERT W. HUNT CO. 
Engineers 
Inspection—Tests— Consultation 
Pipe and Appurtenances; Pav- 
ing and Engineering Materials; 
Green and Treated Lumber. 
175 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4 
and all large industrial centers. 


J. W. Goodwin Engineering Co. 


Municipal & Consulting Engineers 
Design and Construction Supervision, 
Airports, Waterways, Sewerage, Sew- 


Tr, 


age T Water Gas 
Systems, Street Improvements, Reports, 
Appraisals. 


Birmingham 3, Alabama 


CHARLES A. HASKINS 
Consulting Engineers 


Sewerage, Water Supply, Hydrau- 
lics, Power Paving, Valuations, 
Investigations, Reports. 


1009 Baltimore Ave. 
Kansas City 6, Missouri 


HILL and HILL 


Engineers 
Sewage and Waste Disposal, 
Water Supply and Filtration, 
Dams, Reservoirs, Tunnels, 
Airport and Topographic Surveys 
Home (Office: 24 E. Main 8t., 
North East, Pa. 


The Jennings-Lawrence Co. 
Civil & Municipal Engin 


A. P. Harness, Jr. Cc. C. Walker 
F. L. Swickard B. I. Sheridan 
Water Supply—Treatment—Distribution 

ewage Treatment—Paving 
Drainage—Dams Surveys—Mapping 
Reports pervision 


12 N. Third st. Columbus 15, Oble 


= 


Construction 
Reports 


Ford, Bacon & Davis 


Engineers 


New York e Philadelphia @ Chicago @ Los Angeles 


Valuations 
Airports 


JONES & HENRY 
Formerly H. P. JONES & CO. 
Harvey P. Jones Thomas B. Henry 
Consulting Engineers 
Reports, Designs, Supervision, Valuation 


Water Supply Flood Control 
Water Purification Drainage 
Sewerage Refuse Disposal 
Sewage Treatment {ndustrial Wastes 
Security Bidg. Toledo 4, Ohie 


Harrisburg, Pa. 


ENGINEERS 


GANNETT FLEMING CORDDRY AND CARPENTER, INC. 


New York, N. Y. 


Water Works, Sewage, Industrial Wastes and Garb i 
a age Disposal—Roads, Airports, 
Bridges and Flood Control, Town Planning, Appraisals, Investigations and Reports. 


KAISER ENGINEERS, Inc. 
General Engineering Services 
Public Works 


1924 Broadway 617 So. Olive St. 
Oakland 12, Cal. Les Angeles 14, Cal. 


Washington Milwaukee 


Boston Cleveland 


GRIFFENHAGEN & ASSOCIATES 


Consultants in Public Administration and Finance 


Counsel and technical assistance on organization, procedure, personnel, physical facilities, 
finance, policies, and plans. 


Chicago New York 


KEIS & HOLROYD 
lei i 


Formerly Solomon & Keis 
Since 190 


Water Supply and Purification, Sew- 

erage and Sewage Treatment, Garbage 

and Refuse Disposal and Incineration, 
Industrial Buildings 


Troy, N. Y. Ft. Lauderdale, Fla. 


824 SO. FIGUEROA 


HOLMES & NARVER 
ENGINEERS 
Telephone: TUcker 4237 


LOS ANGELES 14 


J.-S. KENNOY 
Consulting Engineer 
Construction and Maintenance of 
Airfields, Dams and Power Plants, 
Streets and all Municipal Utilities. 


Garbage and Refuse Collection and 
Disposal. 


223 No. Limestone Lexington, Ky. 


New York, N. Y. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Constructors 
Hartford, Conn. 
Chicago, IL. 


F. H. McGRAW & COMPANY 


Middletown, Ohio 


A. C. KIRKWOOD 
AND ASSOCIATES 
Engineers — Consultants 


Wirthman Bldg. 
Kansas City 3, Mo. 


Are You a City Official? 


You will find this Directory a reliable “WHO’S WHO” of consulting engineers 
who specialize in municipal work. 


Engineering Co. 
onsulting Engineers 

Water Supply, Sewerage, Traffic, Air- 
ports, Foundations, Soil Studies, 
Bridges, Tunnels, Highways, Flood 
Control, Hydro-Electric Power, Ports, 
Harbors, Terminal Works, Reports, 
Design, Supervision. 


280 Madison Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 
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3 
Waddell & Hardesty 
on Cost, Fixed and Movable Bridges, Hanover 
Skew Bascule Bridge, Grade Crossing 
Asseta, Eliminations. Other Structures. 
Mam, 
age age, Paving, Airports, Reports, Ap- 
YORK | 
= 
=» Pettis 
raisals, 
4, Ohio | 
de | | 
wn 
— 
| 
{ 
| — 
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MORRIS KNOWLES, Inc. 


Engineers 
Water Supply and Purification, 
Sewerage and Sewage Disposal 
Valuations, Laboratory, City 
Planning. 
1312 Park Bldg. 
Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


PATZIG TESTING 
LABORATORIES 


Inspection Service 


Chemical and Physical Testing of 
Paving and Building Materials, 
Metals, Fuels, Oils, Water, etc. 
2215 Ingersoll Av., Des Moines, Ia. 


CLYDE POTTS 
30 Church St. New York 
Civil and Sanitary Engineer 
Sewerage and Sewage Disposal 
Works, Hydraulic, Water Works, 


Filtration, Reports, Plans and 
Estimates. 


ELWYN E. SEELYE & CO, 
Consulting Engineers 
Airports, Soil Tests, Stadiums, 
Swimming Pools. Ass 


with local engineers or architects 
welcome. 


101 Park Ave., N. Y. 17, N. ¥, 


BRUCE M. LARRABEE 
Airport Engineer 
Design, Construction of Airports 
31 Main St. Toms River, N. J. 


Malcolm Pirnie Engineers 
Civil & Sanitary Engineers 
Malcolm Pirnie Ernest W. Whitlock 
Robert W. Sawyer G. G. Werner, Jr. 
Richard Hazen 
Investigation, Reports, Plans, 
Supervision of Construction and 
Operations, Appraisal and Rates 
25 West 43rd St., New York 18, N. Y. 


RAYMOND H. ROGERS & 
ASSOCIATES 


Consulting and Operating 
Foresters — Landscape Engineers 
Watershed and Community Forest 
Management — Recreation and Park 
Design — Shade Tree Surveys and 
Maintenance — Timber Surveys and 
Valuation Appraisals. 


Cooperstown New York 


LAWRENCE V. SHERIDAN 
Landscape Architect 
Consultant on City Planning 
City, County and Regional Plans, 
Zoning Ordi Parks, R ena) 
Facilities, University Grounds, 
Estate Subdivisions, Housing, Come 

teries. 
Brendonwood, indianapolis 44, Ind 


HAROLD M. LEWIS 
Consulting Engineer, City Planner 
Municipal & Regional Planning 
Zoning, subdivisions, traffic, parking, 
urban redevelopment, airports, related 
problems. 

Reports—plans—ordinances. 
15 Park Row New York 7 


POLK, POWELL & HENDON 
Engineers—Consultants 
A. C, Polk Harry H. Hendon 
Hugh A. Powell 

Water systems, sewers, sewage treat- 
ment plants, steam and hydre planta, 
dams, drainage, industrial, buildings, 
municipal planning reports, plans, es- 
timates, supervision. 

620 C. of C. Bldg, Birmingham 3, Ala. 


RUSSELL & AXON 
Consulting Engineers 
Water Works, Sewerage, Sewage 


Disposal, Power Plants, Ap- 
praisals. 


6635 Delmar Blvd. Municipal Airport 
St. Louis 5, Mo. Daytona Beach, Fla, 


J. E. SIRRINE & COMPANY 
Engineers 
Water Supply & Purification, 
Sewage & Industrial Waste Dispesal, 
Stream Pollution Reports, 
Utilities, Analyses 


Greenville Seuth Carolina 


WM. S. LOZIER CO. 


led, 

Sewerage, Sewage Disposal, 
Water Supply, Water Purification, 
Refuse Disposal 
10 Gibbs St., Rochester 4, N. Y. 


ALEXANDER POTTER 
ASSOCIATES 
Consulting Engineers 
Water Works, Sewerage, Industrial 


Wastes, Hydraulic Works, Reports, 
Designs, Appraisals. 


50 Church Street, New York 7, N. Y. 


SCOFIELD ENGINEERING CO. 
Philadelphia 
Consulting Engineers 
Municipal Improvements 
Water, Gas and Electric Plants 
Valuations and Appraisals 


BENJAMIN L. SMITH & 
ASSOCIATES 
Engineers 
(Formerly Whitman and Smith) 

Investigations, Reports, 
Supervision, Valuations, 
Municipal Engineering 
and Public Utilities 
11 No, Pearl St., Albany 7, N. ¥. 


LUBLIN, McGAUGHY 
& ASSOCIATES 
Architects & Consulting Engineers 
Water supply, sewage disposal, air- 
ports, street improvements, munici: 
planning, buildings, recreational facil- 
ities, reports and appraisals, 


Taylor Bidg. Norfolk 10, Va. 


METCALF & EDDY 


Engineers 


Water, Sewage, Drainage, Refuse and Industrial Wastes Problems 
Air Fields, Laboratory, Valuations 
Statler Building, Boston, Mass. 


FRANCIS DODD McHUGH 
Planning Consultant 
Urban Redevelopment, Commun- 
ity, City and Regional Surveys, 
Plans, and Programs. Planning 
Administration, Zoning, Subdivi- 

sion Regulations. 
23 E. 26th St., New York 10, N. Y. 


THE H. C. NUTTING COMPANY 
Inspecting and Testing Engineers 


Water Waste Survey 


Trunk Main Surveys 


Water Distribution Studies 


Chemical and Physical Testing of Paving and Building Materials—Metals—Pipe—Oils, Ete. 


4120 Airport Road 


Cincinnati 26, Ohio 


LEONARD MISCALL 
AND ASSOCIATES 


Consultants 


Municipal Problems, Pl 
and Zoning Studies and Peon 


111 Parker Pl. Ithaca, New York 


PARSONS, BRINCKERHOFF, HOGAN & MACDONALD 


Engineers 


Bridges, Tunnels, Subways, Foundations, Dams, Sewerage, Traffic Reports, Valuations. 
Harbor Works, Water Supply, Power Developments, Industrial Buildings 


142 Maiden Lane 
Edificio Suarez Costa, Bogota, Colombia 


New York 7, N. Y. 
Calle Sur No. 27, Caracas, Venezuela 


MOORE & OWEN 
Engineers 


Water, Sewage, Incineration 
Refuse Disposal, Airfields 
Complete Water & Sewage Lab- 
oratories, Industrial Wastes 
1156 N. Delaware St. 
Indianapolis 2, Ind. 


THE PITOMETER COMPANY 


Water Waste Surveys 
52 Church Street 


Engineers 


Trunk Main Surveys 
Water Distribution Studies 


Penstock Gaugings 
New York 7 


JOHN M. MUDDEMAN 
Planning Consultant 
Preparation of Reports for Plan- 
ing and Zoning Studies—Master 
Plan and General Consulting 
Services — Airports — Flight- 
Strips — Building Codes. 
Owasco Drive, Suassa Park 
Port Jefferson, Long Island 


PITTSBURGH TESTING LABORATORY 


INSPECTING ENGINEERS AND CHEMISTS 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
Branch Offices in Principal Cities 


Arthur L. Mullergren 


Consulting Engineers 
Specialist in 
Electric Light, Power 
and Water Pumping 
202 Fairfax Building 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Keep 


In 


= 


For list of catalogs and literature on equipment for cities, towns and 
villages, and how to prolong its life turn to pages 21, 23, 26 and 28 
of this issue of THE AMERICAN CITY. 
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SMITH and GILLESPIE 


Consulting Engineers 


Municipal Public Works & 
Jtilities 


Services 
p. 0. Box 1048, Jacksonville, Fla, 


All types of 


A. Carl Stelling Associates 
Consulting Architects 
and Site Planners 


Subdivisions. 
Parks and 
Schools and 


Communities, 
Housing Projects, 
Recreation Areas, 
Universities, ete 

77 Park Av.,New York 16, N.Y. 


L. DEMING TILTON 


Planning Consultant 
Master Plans, Redevelopment and 
Housing Studies, Designs for 
Subdivisions and Business Cen- 


ters. 
2056 Vallejo Street 
San Francisco 23, Calif. 


JAN B. VANDERPLOEG 
Landscape Architect 
Gardens, Parks, Playgrounds, 
Golf Courses, University Grounds, 
Airports, Estates, Cemeteries, 
Subdivisions, Cities. 


North Muskegon 31, Michigan 


FOSTER D. SNELL, INC. 
Chemists — Engineers 
Our chemical, engineering, bac- 
teriological, and medical staffs 
with completely equipped labo- 
ratories are prepared to render 
Every Form of Chemical Service 
29 West {5th St. New York 11, N. Y. 


ALDEN E. STILSON 
& ASSOCIATES, LIMITED 


Consulting Exgineers 


Water Sewerage Waste 
Mechanical Structural 
Surveys Reports Apprisals 
63 Broad Street 


Columbus 15, Ohio 


Tomlinson Engineering Co. 


B. P. Barber E. E. Edwards, jr. 
Joseph Keels L. A. Emerson 


Civil, Hydraulic & Municipal 
Engineers 


Columbia South Carolina 


ROBERT L. VANNOTE, INC. 
Insect Control Specialists 
Municipal County Private 
Mosquito, Fly and Rodent Con- 
trol Programs, Survey, Estimates 
Post Office Box 25 
Morristown, New Jersey 


wil? 


‘la 


STANLEY ENGINEERING CO. 
Consulting Engineers 


Drainage—Electric Power 
Flood Control—Rate Studies 


Sewersge—Valuations—Water Works 
Hershey Bidg. Muscatine, lowa 


D. B. STEINMAN 


Consulting Engineer 
Bridges 
Design, Construction 
Strengthening, Investigations, 
Reports, Advisory Service 
117 Liberty Street, New York 6 


THE TUTTLE-HALLER COMPANIES 
The Haller 
Engineering Associates, Inc. 
Boston, Mass. Plainfield, N. J. 
The Haller 
Testing Laboratories, Inc. 


New York, N. Y. 
Consulting Testing Inspection 


WARD & STRAND 
Clayton N. Ward John A. Strand 
Water Works Power—Water 
Water Purification Steam & Diesel 
Sewerage Hydraulic Testing 
Flood Control Hydrological 
Irrigation & Drainage Investigation 
| West Main Street, Madison 3, Wis. 


Refuse Disposal 


HENRY B. STEEG & 
ASSOCIATES 
Engineers 
Sewage Treatment Water Supply 
Flood Control 
City Planning Traffic Studies 
129 E. Market Bldg. 

lis 4, Indi 


HENRY W. TAYLOR 


Water Supply, Sewerage 
Garbage Disposal, Incineration 
Industrial Wastee Disposal 
Hydraulie Developments 
11 Park Place, New York 7,N. Y. 


Recreation Consultants 
Huco W. Wotter, Manager 
Planning and Management 
Specialists 
in cooperation with the 
United Project Engineering 
55 Liberty Street, N. Y. 5, N. Y. 


ROBERT C. WALKER 
Municipal Consultant 
Grad. Architectural Engineer, (1910) 
Ocean Beach Erosion Control 
Shore Protective Works 
Sub-division and Town Planning 
Zoning and Building Code Authority 
Bronxville 2-0274 New York 
Registered—New York and Washington 


Baltimore Life Building 


ROBERT T. 


Consulting Engineer 


Water Supply — Sewage Treatment 
Flood Control — Harbor Works — Utilities 


REGESTER 


Baltimore 1, Md. 


“WHO'S WHO” 
City Departments can depend upon 
this Directory as a thoroughly re- 
liable '‘'Who's Who'' Among Con- 
sulting Engineers Specializing In 
Municipal Work. 


Water Supply 
Sewage Disposal 
Industrial Wastes 


INCORPORATED 


Architects and.Engineers 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


ROBERT AND COMPANY 


Incinerators 
Power Plants 
Valuations 


WESTON & SAMPSON 
Cc. Jel. Z E. gi 
Hydraulic and Public Health En- 
gineering—Engineering and 
Laboratory Investigations. 
Supervision of Purification Plants 
14 Beacon St. Boston, Mass. 


629 Buhl Bldg. 


ROBERT H. 


Consulting Engineer 


STELLWAGEN 


Municipal and Industrial Waste Problems 
Collection, Incineration, Salvage, Pumping, Treatment, Testing 


Detroit 26, Mich. 


WHITMAN & HOWARD, Inc. 
Engineers — Consultants 

Municipal Planning, Water Sup- 

ply, Drainage, Sewerage, Indus- 


trial and Municipal Waste 
Treatment, 


£8 Broad St. Boston, Mass. 


1810 North 12th St. 


TOLEDO TESTING LABORATORY 


Inspection and Testing of Paving and Engineering Materials 
Sub-Surface Exploration and Soil Tests 


Toledo 2, Ohio 


WHITMAN, REQUARDT 
and Associates 
Engineers — Consultants 
Civil—Sanitary—Structural 
Mechanical Electrical 
Reports, Plans, Supervision, 
Appraisals 
1301 St.Paul St., Baltimore 2, Md. 


Kitson Division 


Street Lighting Division 
General Office: 


THE WELSBACH CORPORATION 


Ozone Processes Division 
Construction Division 


1500 Walnut St., Philadelphia 2 


WIEDEMAN & SINGLETON 
Consulting Engineers 


Water Works, Sewers, Sewage Disposal, 
Appraisals, Valuations, Reports 


Candler Bidg. Atlanta, Ga. 


947 


BUY all the Bonds you can . 


KEEP all the Bonds you buy 
PROTECT YOUR FUTURE — Buy your EXTRA Bonds now! 


WILEY & WILSON 
Consulting Engineers 
Municipal Planning, Water Supply 
Sewerage Sewage and Waste Treat- 
Incinerators, Streets and Pave- 
ments. Airports, Light and Power 
Plants. Reports—Plans—Supervision. 
905 Peoples Bank Bidg., Lynchburg, Va. 
517 American Bidg., Richmond, Va. 
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The 
America 
City 


The Manufacturers Listed Below 


whose advertising you will find in this issue of THE AMERICAN ClITy 
will be glad to hear from you at any time and to cooperate with you jy 
every way possible in maintaining the efficiency of your municipal! actiy,| 
ties and to assist you with products and services which will be helpful jy 
developing your municipal improvements. 


Abbott Coin Counter Company... .. 58 
Adams Manufacturing Co., J. D.... 4 
Abrams Aerial Survey Corp.. . .. 17% 
Allen-Howe Electronics Corp....... 166 
Allis-Chalmers Tractor Div. ect 
American Airport Engineering Co... 173 
American-LaFrance-Foamite Corp... 59 
American-Marsh Pumps, Inc..... .. 36 
American Steel & Wire Co......... 163 
American Tel. & Tel. Co........... 6 
American Well Works, The......... 45 
~ Anthracite Equipment Corp........ 144 
Architects, Landscape... . .173-177 
Armco Drainage & Metal Products, 
Armstrong Associates. . 
Athey Products Corp. . eee: 
Aurora Pump Company. . 36 


Automatic Voting Machine Corp.. 150 


Badger Meter Mfg. 
Barber-Greene Co..... 
Black & Veatch...... 
Blaw-Knox Company. .. 169 
Boston Woven Hose & Rubber Co... 134 
Briggs Bitumen Company, W. A.... 150 
Bros Boiler & Mfg. Co., Wm....... 35 
Deen, Seuert & jost............... 18 
Buffalo Meter Co. . -- 


Burns & McDonnell Engineering Co. = 
Burroughs Adding Machine Co... .. 


Business Research Corporation...... 173 
Byron Jackson Company.... . Piles 18 
Cast Iron Pipe Research Assn... . 38 
Caterpillar Tractor Co........ 
Cement Gun C ompany. . 151 
Centriline Corporation. . . 
Chapman Valve Mfg. Co.. 
Chicago Bridge and 8 
Cleminshaw Co., J. M........ pov 
173 
Cole-Layer-T rumble Company 174 
Cole Mfg. Co., D. } 40 
Crouse-Hinds Company............ 120 
Cyclone Fence Division. . . . .. 163 
Damon:& Foster.................. 174 
De Leuw, Cather & Co............ 174 
Dempster Brothers, Inc............ 152 
Dolge Co., The C. B..... 
Dual Parking Meter Co............ 119 
Duncan Meter Corp............... 31 
Eagle Signal Corp... . 10 
Electrical Testing Laboratories, ‘Inc.. 174 
Embury Mfg. Company..... . 
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American City 


Moccasin Power House and Penstock — one of the features of the San — 

Francisco water supply system which may be visited by delegates to the © 

joint annual conference in San Francisco, July 21-25, of the American — 
r Works Association and Federation of Sewage Works Associations. 
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